THE CASE 


PRIZE AWARDS: YACHTING’S DESIGN IDEA CONTEST 
“DORADE” GOES NORTH x SAILS AND SAILMAKING 


FOR THE RACE COMMITTEE x THE ARMY’S FLEET COMES OF 


50 Cents 














S the wake of 


the UREKA a 


# 


. . . came motor torpedo boats . . . the Croco- 
diles . . . armored support boats . . . tank and 
truck carriers . . . tugboats and barges and cargo 
ships—until today the vast production facilities 
of Higgins Industries are supplying equipment 


to every theatre of war. 


To speed the Allied offensive, Higgins Indus- 


tries granted the U. S. Government permission 





to contract with other boat builders for the pro- 
duction of these war-proved craft. Patented 
Higgins hull designs, together with patented 
construction details, appliances and mechanical 


principles are thus being used for the duration, 





without royalty to Higgins. 


Send for this book! “‘Navigation Wrinkles for Combat 
Motor Boats,’’ 108 pages, illustrated, of useful infor- 
mation on piloting and navigation based on lectures in 
Higgins Boat Operators and Marine Enzine Mainte- 
nance School. Book will be sent to you, postpaid, at cost 
of printing, binding and mailing. 6 1 
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Foxy Shovel that 
loves a fight! 





American engineering 


gave it a college education! 





DIGS A FOXHOLE FASTER THAN A FOX! 
You dig fast—when bullets are flying! 
You burrow like a gopher. And you 
thank your lucky stars for the keen, 
tough blade of that handy little shovel. 
The sarge was right—it’s a lifesaver! 





HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR EGGS? It’s 
no chef’s delight but a foxhole shovel can 
double as a frying pan. Mighty handy 
for serving up hot beans, meat or eggs. 
The steel shank prevents the fire from 
burning the hard wood handle. 





PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE! You'd 
want something different at Poughkeep- 
sie. But this shovel is O.K. for paddling 
in the pinches. It’s rust-proofed and 
won’t reflect light. You dig it deep into 
the water . . . and heave-ho! 


22 INCHES OF MAYHEM! At close 
quarters you can whip out your foxhole 
shovel. It’s a killer! The blade’s sharp 
and pointed. The cross bar handle won’t 
slip in your hand. Yes, it’s a foxy shovel 
that loves a fight! 







We're just as proud of this foxhole 
shovel as we are of any of the items we’re 
producing for war. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are being made by the 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc unit of Borg- 
Warner. ‘ 

And the same standard of care and 
skill goes into their making as into the far 
more impressive looking war tools being 
made by us—amphibians, ammunition 
hoists, gun turrets and a hundred others. 

With all these items, as in our peace- 
time products, a specialized knowledge 
and long experience with metals and pro- 
duction methods are clearly evident. 
They are produced under a guiding 
principle well known to you in the. 
marine industry who have done business 
with Borg-Warner—the principle ‘‘de- 
sign it better—make it better’. 

The influence of this principle will con- 
tinue to be felt in the days ahead through 
many products which we hope to build 
with you of the marine industry. 





Partners with the Marine industry 
in peace and war, Borg-Warner 
supplies these and other essential 
parté.. «.. 


BILGE PUMPS CARBURETORS CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES FUEL PUMPS CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 

MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL TIMING CHAINS’ 














BORG.- 


WARNER Ex 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS *CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ° 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG + MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING ° 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ° 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 











@ These sturdy minesweepers are destined 


to clear pathways for invasion fleets. Whole 


armies will move according to their speed, 





-~ : : \ reliability and maneuverability. 
. 


2ea® @ The powerful GM Diesel Engines in these 


vessels are well known for their dependable 











performance in many kinds of Army, Navy, Coast 


Guard and commercial vessels. 





ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, 0. 











a eoelim) ENGINES......... 15 to 250 H.P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


DIESEL ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La G Il 
PUN hare aoe sc aver ssetcipimiaraie ovis - | La Grange, Ill. 
POWER . 
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YACHTING 


COMPARE... 


he Old TRADITIONAL Wheel 


which, on even the smallest cruiser, 
requires 4 turns—equal to 18 feet 
or more of peripheral travel—to 
move the rudder through its full 


range. 


pen BD 
je x (eee 


Sc MODERN Were System, 


in which 18 inches of stick movement, through 
Variable Ratio Steering*, accomplishes the same 
results in one-tenth the time and with one-tenth 
the effort... This, in combination with reverse 
gear and throttle control from the same stick, 
enables the boat to be directed to right or left, 
reverse or forward by a corresponding move- 


ment of the hand. 





*Variable Ratio Steering — an integral 
part of the MORSE Control— provides 
a = stick-to-rudder ratio in all normal 
cruising positions with a progressively 
decreasing ratio as the stick is moved 


ther side of center. 


Tt ique, though simple device, 
that ‘make i 

at ma Bractical the reduction of 
eighteen or more feet of wheel travel 


to a foot and a half of stick movement 


MARINE CONTROL SYSTEM 
eA THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO. + 25 Clinton St., Hudson, Ohio 
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wall 


On Every Front—JIn Every Sea 


With Every Service 


Husky, dependable power delivery in 
landing barges, aircraft rescue boats, 
assault boats, picket and life boats or 
motor torpedo boats is a prime requisite 
to serve the ends of victory for our Armed 
Forces. It is just as essential in pleasure 
and commercial craft—and Kermath 
Marine Engines again will provide the 
plus performance of all-marine design 
when peace permits. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
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WHILE OTHERS WHITTLE 
~~-- WE EENERATE 


THE CUADRACONIC HULL 








A precision mathematical system, conceived 
by Frank Pembroke Huckins. 

Once major dimensions are selected the 
Quadraconic system automatically gener- 
ates a hull form admitted by authorities as 
approaching more nearly to optimum per- 


formance than any other. 







More economical to operate, yielding a higher speed from a 
_ given power-weight ratio, with superb stability and sea- 
worthiness a certainty before the design is even started. A 


hull form ardently imitated but never equalled. 


This is an actual 
performance curve. 
Compare! 








YOUR POSTWAR FAIRFORM FLYER WILL AGAIN HAVE 


| THE QUADRACONIC HULL | 
HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 
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108 YEARS AGO 


at Bergen, Norway, J. Trumpy — de- 
signer and builder of sailing vessels — 
established the first Trumpy shipyard. 


65 YEARS AGO 


J. Trumpy & Son, at Bergen, 
built the Carl Konow, ~, f 
shown attopright. ~ & 


yr 


4 


LD 


42 YEARS AGO, John 
Trumpy —trained in his fa- 
ther’s yard = came to Amer- 
ica. Became Co-founder 
and Naval Architect of the 
Mathis Yacht Building Com- 
pany. Later, founder of its 
successor 

JOHN TRUMPY & SONS 

Gloucester City, New Jersey 

=engaged 100% on naval 
work today — to speed the 
day when their long experi- 
ence and enlarged facilities 
will be at your service. 


BEFORE WORLD 
WAR Il 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, formerly MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. NEW JERSEY 
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“Lobstermen”... drawn for Churchward by Gordon Grant 





Tomorrow you’ll want to know 





War production is not lobster fishing. It offers little Tomorrow the name CHURCHWARD may be on 
time for exchange of information or the comparing some interesting new products you will want to use. 
of notes. 


A LARGER PRINT of Gordon Grant’s picture used in this 


That is why we have a desire to keep in touch with advertisement, suitable for framing, is available to you 
our friends, even tho’ neither of us at present is in with our compliments. Please write for yours early as the 


position to join forces or combine skills. supply is limited. 


In our field of welding, we have made unusual 
strides. We have learned and are learning a great 
deal about the art. It is a fact that war has pushed 
welding ‘science ahead ten years in the past two. 
More and more products are being welded — for 


greater strength, metal saving, lighter weight, faster 
production. 





CHURCHWARD & CO. ¢ 37 WATER STREET © WEST HAVEN, CONN, 
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Sheer Beauly i 


A PETTIT PAINTED CRAFT 


Distinguished new beauty of Pettit 
Painted craft is more than mere sur- 
face sparkle. For it is the inner glow 
of finely textured paint surfaces that 
do not peel or fade. An exquisite 
finish which assures long-lasting pro- 
tection against the elements. 


Paint Pettit this year! Whether you plan 
to use your boat or even if it remains 
in storage, instruct your service yard 
to follow these specifications: 


* Bright Work: Old Salem Spar Varnish 
* Decks: Pettit Shipendec Paint } : 
% Hull: Old Salem Yacht White y J 


* Bottom: Pettit Jersey City Copper Paint 
or: Old Salem Copper Bronze 


* Details: Pettit Special Marine Finishes 


* Result: Exciting new long- 
lasting beauty 


SINCE 186] 
PETTIT PAINT CO., INC., 507-519 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 
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CHECK AND 
DOUBLE CHECK 


Check the course of Cummins Dependable Diesels 


since the beginning—26 years ago. You'll find 





that the trend has been always toward higher 





horsepower output per pound of engine weight 
through HIGHER ENGINE SPEEDS. Then double 
check the record of Cummins Diesel Power in 
every heavy-duty service—automotive, industrial 
and marine. You'll find that the result has been 
consistently the same .. . increased payloads 
. . . improved performance . . . higher profits. 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 




















SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER ( 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 








HEAVY-DUTY MARINE MODELS FOR PROPULSION AND AUXILIARY SERVICE 
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Depend on 


@ Distribution Boxes 





@ Feeder Distribution Boxes 
@ Feeder Junction Boxes 

@ Feeder Connection Boxes 
@ Connection Boxes 

@ Branch Boxes _ 

@ Branch Junction Boxes 

@ Shore Termina]L #6xes 


@ Supply gx Control Panels 


These distribution boxes and supply pgnels are made to fneet 
the rigid 9-S- specifications of the U.Sf Navy, Bureau of Ships. 
Resident Navy Inspectors at the factory insure corptant 
quality and dependable long-life sefvice. 





For information on these, or any of the more than 
500 devices in our most complete ljne of electrical 
ship fittings, write Section SF541-127) Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric}Co., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, or ask the G-E Ship Fittings Distributor 
nearest you, for the new Ship Fittingg Catalog. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “ G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “‘The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 
P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL « ELECTRIC 
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WHEELER 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS 83' COAST GUARD "SUB-BUSTERS" 
Large fleets of these rugged, sea going, hard fighting, off FI Sit i MG 
shore patrol boats built at this plant are doing 
an outstanding job of fighting submarines 
all over the globe. VY FSSE I 


ALSO 
75° 
































iN BEATHS MAY 06 1bTMLED 
PLACE OF PIPE DEATNO # DbbINED. 


Ba, \ 


Rugged Wheeler Fishing Vessels are built for year-round HARD WORK. This splendidly 
equipped plant, with a background of years of quality boatbuilding, solicits your inquiries 
for trawlers up to 200’ in wood or steel, or any other type of commercial vessel, tugs, 
barges, or service boats. 


60’ Dragger illustrated above is now under construction and inspection 
by those interested is invited. Let us figure on your requirements. 


EARLY DELIVERIES AVAILABLE — WRITE FOR DETAILS 


4 


iN 

“WHEELER SHIPYARD 1.883% 
3} tole] <a 4. ka. me 

: WHE ,inc. ESplanade 2-5900 
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Full facilities for 
conversion and 
repair of all types 
of craft—steel or 
wood. Let us sub- 
mit figures. 


* *& Dry Dock and Repair Division * * GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville, Fla.* * 


















“NO MORE GUESSING a 


about when to clean strainers!“ 




























Lucite or Metallic 
Tubes as Specified 





Complete Technical and 
Dimensional 
Information on 


1,300 Units in 


@ Although designed for installation on landing craft, it is 
recommended for post-war application on small boats and 
pleasure craft. It is a strainer for low pressure water service that 
“has everything’’ — dependable performance and easy main- 
tenance. Designed particularly for the clarification of water in 
the engine cooling suction lines, it is available with either lucite 
or steel casing. The lucite casing makes the straining process 
visible — shows when either unit needs cleaning. Idle unit may 
be removed, cleaned and replaced without interrupting the full 
operative efficiency of the strainer. 


MARINE 
PRODUCTS _ i 
Catalog No. 43 es 


The greatest variety of 
Marine Products and 
Accessories ever cata- 
loged, available from 
one source. 


These Zurn Horizontal Duplex Tube Strainers are furnished with 
bronze bodies, handle, caps, tie rod and nuts; baskets are per- 
forated brass, monel or other metal, as required — and lucite or 
steel casings, as specified. 


Other ZURN 
Marine Products 
Scupper Valves ¢ Suction 
Line Strainers ¢ Sand 
Strainers ¢ Combination 
Backwater Check Valve 





This is a new example of the continually widening line of Zurn 
Marine Products — an addition to the 1,300 units listed in the 
Zurn Catalog, illustrated at the right. Complete descriptions 
and dimensions upon request. 













Access Boxes « Fixed 
Lights and Airports « 
Bath Traps « Exhaust 
Silencer Valves. 

These are only hints of. 


the wide variety o 
Zurn Marine Products. 


Send the coupon for 
68-page catalog. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., Dept. Y, 
Erie, Pa, U. S. A. 


Please send me: [] Zurn Marine Catalog No. 43 
[] Complete specifications Zurn Horizontal 
Duplex Tube Strainers. 

















J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. @ Sales Office and Factory: ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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Form No. 44-40 P. S. Please attach to your business letterhead. 
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THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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, AATHISUOTT (USER 


TIT — waiting for 











It’s definitely something to look forward to— 
streamlined beauty, smart, comfortable cabins, 
finger-tip control, new safety features, greater 
economy, long trouble-free performance, and 
many other improvements created by Truscott. 


When our war task is finished, engineering 
skill and improved production technique used 
in building hundreds of fighting craft today, 
will make available better than ever Truscott 
Pleasure Craft for more people at less cost. 








GEARED FOR PRODUCTION (/ __— DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS vA 
This modern Truscott plant is now devoted exclusively to America’s most beautiful. line of Cruisers will be ready 
building for the Army\and Navy. Our men and women are when Victory is won. Stunning new lines, speed, econ- 


: . omy, comfort, and safety features heretofore unknown 
on the job around the clock, meeting the challenge of greater —all incorporated in the new Truscott Pleasure Craft. 


production. When Victory is won, the same all-out efficiency Many choice territories are available to responsible 
will build Truscott Pleasure Craft for America’s enjoyment. parties. We have a Post-war plan supported by Na- 
tional advertising that will assure success when coupled 
i oe personal initiative. Write us today for information. 











A preview of sparkling new Truscott Post-War Cruiser designs 
now being prepared. Your copy of the sketch book will be mailed 
when ready. Send this coupon today to Department YAS. 









Name. 











City. State 
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“No wadding you say ? 
.»» We'll use the Ship’s Log !” 


The Coast Guard Cutter Eagle was 
cruising off Negroe’s Head, Long Island, 
when H.M.S. Dispatch hove in view. Out- 
ranged and headed for certain destruction 
or capture, the Eagle’s Captain, Frederick 
Lee, suddenly changed his course and ran 
the ship aground. The crew lugged several 
of the cannon up on the bluffs overlooking 
the Sound, and with the extra trajectory 
gained, held off the man-of-war. When they 
ran out of shot, Captain Lee ordered his 
men to salvage the enemy’s shot and he 

tore up the ship’s log for wad- 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 


ding. Thus, they held off the enemy until 
a dense fog rolled in and they were able to 
refloat the Cutter and escape, undetected. 


Such action and ingenuity is not unusual 
on the pages of the U. S. Coast Guard his- 
tory. Originally founded to assure the col- 
lection of customs, the Coast Guard today 
operates in every war theater. They can 
make use of your part-time services here at 
home. Why not volunteer? Sign up with 
your local Coast Guard. And remember, 
War Bonds will speed the return of 
pleasure sailing. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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No. 1009 — High-grade fast cruiser, 44’ 
6 x 32’ x 11’ x 6’ 8”. Designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens, built 1938. New 40 h.p. 
Gray motor, new sails. In beautiful con- 
dition, teak deck, lead ballast. Very able, 
steers with wheel. Laid up Marblehead. 
Price $12,000.00. 


No. 522 — Double-ended ketch, 35’ x 32’ x 
11’ 3” x 5’. Galley aft, roomy cabin, double 
stateroom forward. Built our design 1937 
and not used 1942-1943, Steers with wheel, 
4-cylinder Gray motor. Laid up Rhode 
Island. Price $4,500.00. 





No. 309— Combination keel and center- 
board schooner, 43’ x 33’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 3”, 
Ourdesign. Very roomy with large maincabin, 
large double stateroom. Has 1941 4-cylinder 
motor. Hull sound and in good shape. Fore- 
mast raised since photograph taken. Loca- 
tion Detroit. Price $5,500.00. 





John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 











No. 2594— Able, seagoing schooner, 55’ 4’ 
overall, 42’ water line, 14’ 3’ beam, 7’ 6’ draft. 
Hand design, able to go anywhere with comfort. 
Has just been surveyed, in A-1 shape. New 1943 
sails and most of equipment, 40 h.p. Lathrop 
motor. Sleeps 6 to 7 in two cabins aft, two berths 
forward. Fine equipment, ideal boat for offshore 
work. Price $9,800.00. 





























No. 509 — High-grade modern yawl, our design, 
built without contract by Dauntless Yard. 56’ 3” 
x 39’ x 12’ 6” x 7’ 4”. Teak decks, lead bal- 
last, modern yawl rig, Ratsey sails like new. 
Stateroom, passageway berth, cabin sleeps four. 
Large cockpit, narrow house. Easily handled by 
one paid hand. Large galley and forecastle. In 
exceptionally good condition. Price $15,000.00. 








No. 3806 — Attractive clipper-bowed keel 
schooner, 32’ overall, 25’ water line, 9’ 
beam, 4’ 6” draft. Built of selected ma- 
terials, four berths, toilet. 1939 Red Wing 
motor. In beautiful condition. Easily han- 
dled by two. Laid up near Boston, price in 
commission. $6,000.00. e 





No. 2651 — Single-hander, 30’ overall, 23’ 
6” water line, 9’ beam, 4’ 11” draft. Built 
1939, little used since. 4-cylinder Gray 
motor. Sleeps two in cabin, one forward. 
5’ 8” headroom. Price $4,000.00. 


No. 4353 — Raised-deck sloop, 45’ x 30’ x 9’ 
6” x 6’ 6’. Double mahogany planking. Good 
cruiser. Four berths aft, one forward, toilet, 
galley. Three sets of sails. Location Marble- 
head. Price only $2,200.00. 
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Marine Insurance 


One of the very finest 44’ 


P. AMORY, pistRIBUTOR 


sailing yachts in existence. 


Almost new, beautiful in every way. If interested, 
we shall be glad to send more data. Built in 1941 


and like new. 











<« 


Croker i» staysail, Marconi 
mainsail racing schooner as 
well as a fine and comfortable 
shallow-draft family yacht. 
Gray 4-40 motor, new in 
1940, gives her a good eight 
or nine miles under power. 
Two cabins with full head- 
room. Galley, toilet, a very 
large aft cockpit. Six sails. 
All rigging, both standard 
and running in fine condition. 
Standard rigging all stainless 
steel. A well designed and well 
built small schooner. At our 
dock and ready for immediate 
delivery. 


Alden designed, Maine built 
40 mag of the sea goin’ 
type. Diesel motor: Beam 
11’ 6”, draft 6’. A very com- 
fortabie family schooner as 
well as a fast ship. Will need 
overhauling and commis- 
Y sioning, 93 ea. ft. of mil- 
dew proof sails. 


INC. 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 


37’ 3” x 28’ x 9 10” x 5’. ome by Rhodes and 

built by Palmer-Scott in 1939. Universal motor, 

auxiliary lighting plant, 70 gals. fuel and 70 water 

capacity. Condition like new, six sails also like new. 
very fine cutter. 


38’ Alden motor sailer, for offshore fishing and cruis- 
ing, high bow and freeboard, good beam, beautiful in- 
terior, complete monel galley. Two Cummins Diesels. 


es Colanet, Harvey ve ha built sea 

36’ x 4’. A fine shallow-draft 
family cides ieee: Ample room. Two fine 
cabins with pipe berth forward for crew. The 
condition of this yacht is very good and we 
consider her an excellent buy. 


34’ 9” x 10’ 11” x 5’ aux- 
iliary ketch, 1935 build. 
Designed by Alden; built 
by Morse of Thomaston. 
A very fast and able fam- 
ily cruising ketch. Easy to 
—. ie. Mahogany plank- 
ng decks, heavily 
built: ey 700 oomate out- 
= and 4,000 inside bal- 
Power Gray 22, in- 
ttalied 1937. 50 gallons 
water, 45 gasoline capac- 
ity. Large toilet, fine 
galley, Shipmate coal and 
also alcohol stove. Two 
cabins with full headroom 
and comfortable berths. 
Sails as well as running 
rigging fine condition. All 
standing rigging stainless 
steel. In commission and 
ready to sail away. »> 








48’ Diesel motor sailer, a very fine and modern 
yacht. Superior six-cylinder motor, well equipped 


and a very nice craft. 


»> 


A beautiful 1939 Marconi 
cutter, 34’ x 25’ x 9’ x 5’ 6”. 
Gray 22 h.p. motor, also new 
in 1939. 30 gals. gasoline, 30 
water. Alcohol stove. Toilet, 
alley. Two cabins, sleeping 
our. Ample equipment. Lo- 
cation: Long Island. This is 
one of the newer and finer 
small auxiliary cutters. In 
dry storage; will need com- 
missioning. 





Fine Motor Yachts 











A 1937 thirty-five-foot Alden cutter, 
Gray 22 h.p. motor. Sleeps four, large 
cabins, fine galley, Shipmate and three- 
burner alcohol stove. All rigging and 
all equipment excellent. This is a very 
complete cutter. Sails like new. 


Rhodes desi ned Visitor, built i in 1941, 
in good condition. Two-cylinder Uni- 
versal motor, mahogany planking, a 
fine Marconi rigged cutter, sleeps two. 
Fine storage forward. Condition good 
throughout. 


4 very apie, though, old, Maine built 
ox ae ae. 


sloop, 3 Sleeps six. 
Completely rebuilt, Sell oauipped. Rig 

conver to Marconi. Good 
paid condition. Price very canaodaiie. 


Casey built Alden keel gaff sloop, 30’ x x 
9’ 4” x 5’. Two cabins, 25 h.p. Univer- 
sal motor good condition. Shipmate 
ieake and alcohol stove. Good high 

ard, large cockpit. Now in com- 
mission at our docks. 
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No. Y-7400 — FOR SALE — One of the pop pular 
Week-Ender sloovs, 35’ x 27’ x 9 5” x 5’ 6”. Built 
by Lawley, our designs, 1939. Main cabin, double 

teroom, lavatory, galley. Location Great Lakes. 
SPARRMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone VA 6-2325. 





No. Y-8494 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary goes 41’ 
x 30’ x 11’ x 6’. Built at City Island, Rhodes de- 
signed, 1937. Main (a double em. lava- 
tory and galley. ay oe ndon- 
Gibson Island Ro fost. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 ad 44th Street, New York. 
Telephone VA 6—2325 





No. Y-7711 — FOR CHARTER — Auxiliary cut- 
ter, 45’ 4” x 32’ x 10’ 4” x 6’ 6”. Beautifully built, 
from our designs, 1937. Four berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory and galley. A very fast 
boat with an excellent record in cruising races. 
SPARKMAN STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone VA 6—2325. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 
{EAST 44™ GT. NEW YORK 





No. Y-8627— FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 
64’ 6” x 45’ x 13’ 5” x 8’ 10’, The newest boat to 
the cruising rule. Built 1939 by Nevins, our de- 
signs, without Dg to expense. Dural mast, large 
taveatcey of sails, and must modern equipment. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone VA 6-2325. 








No. Y-70070 — FOR CHARTER on Long Island 
Sound. Auxiliary keel sloop, 33’ x 27’ 4” x 9° 7” x 
5’ 4". Built 1939. Sleeping accommodations for four, 
lavatory, galley. Other interesting boats available. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 om 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone VA 6-2325 








No. Y-7: 500-C — FOR SALE - _— New York Yacht 
Club 32’. Built by Nevins, our designs, 1936, to 
rules of New York Yacht Club. The Thirty-twos 
are excellent combination of a day sailing, racing, 
and cruising § boat, to be = — with or without a 
paid hand. S PARKMA EPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York, Telenhone VA 6-2325. 





No. Y-8506 —- FOR SALE — Shoal draft auxiliary 
awl, 59’ 6” x 42’ x 14’ 2” x S’ 10”. Built 1938, by 
‘ost at Mystic, our designs. “Sees berths in main 

cabin, double stateroom in owner's quarters. 

Centerboard entirely below cabin floor. For further 

information, price and location consult SPARK- 

MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 

New York. Telephone VA 6-2325. 





No. Y¥-7750 — FOR SALE — Diesel cutter, 63’ 5” 
x 44’ x 14’ x 8’ 6”. Built Ponehons, China, 1938, our 
designs, delivered 39 by steamer. 
Planking and deck teak, spars and most fixtures of 
American manufacture. Extremely interesting boat. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., Ae East 44th 


Street, New York. Telephone VA 6-2: 











YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone 


Cable 
YACHTSALE 


PENNYPACKER 3111 








No. 1838 — FOR SALE — 51’ I.w.l. Alden 
eens jib-headed ketch, built by Lawley 

.. Beautiful condition, sails by Ratsey 
practically new. Stainless steel rigging, elec- 
tric refrigeration and windlass. For further 
particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES 
&, SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 








No. 1846— FOR SALE — 44’ jib-headed aux 

iliary yawl, built in 1937 from designs by John 
Alden. Comfortable accommodations for four. 

Built to excellent specifications, mahogany 
planking, bronze fastened and teak decks. For 
further particulars, communicate with YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


37’ auxiliary 
YAWL 


KEEWAYDIN 


FOR 
CHARTER 


Several attractive 
dates still available 
for coming season. 
Located Chesapeake 
Bay. 





No. 2115 — FOR SALE — 42’ sedan cruiser, custom built to splendid 


specifications. Built 1939 and oan used one month. Two C 


hrysler re- 
duction gear motors drive boat 


i8 m.p.h. Completely cautaped. at 
aK ike new. For further Fes an maerst communicate with Y. 
SAL & SERVICE, 7 ot 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, he 





crew. Many extras. Beautiful condition. For further 
municate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 152 
Philadelphia 2, 


ne Cee 


No. 1820 — FOR SALE — 49’ x 36’ 6” x 11’ 
8” x 7’ 5” auxiliary schooner. Accommoda- 
tions for five and two crew. Completely 
equipped for cruising. For further Fes a 
communicate with YACHT SALES & SERV- 

IC E. Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


Pa. 





No. 1184— FOR SALE — 52’ Dawn twin-screw cruiser, delivered 
new, December 1939, Speed 25 m.p.h. Accommodations for six and two 


articulars, com- 
Walnut Street. 














JUAN 


NAVAL AR 


H1ATECT 


MADISON AVENUE* 


PLAZA 8-1065-6 


Ja. ‘ ~NEW YORK 22 - 


52’: Auxiliary Schooner. 
Excellent Cruising and 
Racing Record 


53’ Elco 
Cruiser 





30’ Owens Deluxe Sedan 

32’ Wheeler Sedan 

34’ 5” T. S. Elco Cruisette 

38’ T. S. Matthews Sedan Cruiser 
39’ T. S. Consolidated Playboat 
39’ 6” T. S. Wheeler Sedan Cruiser 
39’ T. S. Eleo Sedan 

45’ T. S. Chris-Craft Flying Bridge 
46! T. S. Matthews 

46’ T. S, Wheeler, Diesel powered 
48’ T. S. Huckins Express Cruiser 
48’ T. S. Dawn Cruiser 

48’ T. S. Diesel Cruiser 

50’ T. S. Elco Cruiser 

50’ Sportsman Cruiser 

50’ T. S. Elco Cruiser 

55’ T. S. Diesel Cruiser 

56’ T. S. Elco Cruiser 

65’ T. S. Diesel Yacht 

70’ TF. S. Diesel Houseboat 


A FEW LISTINGS 
WHICH WE ARE OFFERING 
AT PRESENT 


SAIL 


Several Sloops 20-30’ 
29’ 6” c. b. Sloop, new 1939 
31’ Mahogany Sloop, new 1941. Cabin unfinished 
31’ 4” Overnighter Sloop 
35’ Shuman Single-hander, new 1940 
35’ Alden sloop rigged Motor-sailer, new 1935 
36’ Crocker Sloop, completed 1944 
36’ Coastwise Cruiser, new 1940 
63’ Cutter, new 1938 
36’ Nova-Scotian Schooner, new 1939 
40’ Diesel Schooner 
43’ Alden centerboard Schooner, 
new 1930 
45! Teak Schooner 
63’ Alden Schooner 
70’ Diesel Schooner 
95’ Diesel Schooner 
41’ Yawl, new 1937 
42’ Yawl, new 1941 
44’ Yawl, new 1940 ‘ 
35’ Auxiliary Ketch, new 1935 


WE ARE ALSO OFFERING BOTH SAIL AND 
POWER CRUISERS FOR SUMMER CHARTER 


If you have a yacht for sale or charter list it with us 


YACHTING 














TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 


ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 


rT 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 














COX & STEVEN 


L &. kK 


“ \ « 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
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ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





eine For Sale — No. 5266 — 31’ 
ron Sus or gnerr Se. 7 saualiey City WAsatiay Cater, new 
ated in "Maine. roomy shoal draft cruising boat. 
Sleeps five with double stateroom forward. 
Located in Rhode Island. 





Other Suggestions 


Brand new 36’ auxiliary cutter, never used. 


32’ Twin-Screw Johnson Sea Skiff, immacu- 
late condition. 


35’ De luxe Single Hander, yawil rig. 
50’ Twin-screw Diesel Dawn cruiser. 


34’ Custom built twin-screw Marblehead 
cruiser. 


61’ Schooner vacht, beautifully kept. 





re eee 


For Sale - — No. 5240'— 30’ 
Motor-Sailer, new 1938. Sleeps 
four. 6’ 3—” headroom. Popular 
type. Able commentaaie cruising 
auxiliary. Laid up near Boston. 


SEVERAL OTHERS 


We solicit your requirements 

















TAMS 


INCORPORATED 





250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 











WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS 
21 West esi New York Tel. DIgby 4-9257 


% ‘ * 


NO. 3575 — FOR SALE — 42' custom built, high class, twin-screw, 
cruiser; new 1959. Motors 150 h.p. each. Accommodations for six in Sener's 
party. Fully furnished and in fine condition. in Florida, 

















HOYDEN 


My Personal Week-Ender 

39’ 0”’ x 27’ 0” x 9’ 9” x 5’ 10’ — 660 sq. fet. 
YACHTING carries, last month and this, announce- 
ments which I was able to make most unexpectedly. 
As a result I shall be far too busy to give my second- 
best girl the attention she deserves and it is unthink- 
able that she should spend the summer languishing 
, ashore or dozing at a slimy mooring. So some yachts- 
. man with sufficient appreciation can have her, spic 
: rad span, in commission at Mamaroneck after May 
15th. 

First launched last year, HOYDEN’s white deck, 
topsides and spars, blue cove and boottop and dark 
red bottom make her the most distinctive Week- 
Ender yet built. Pres Wilson’s special narrow-cloth 
sails have the finest birdwing set I have ever seen. 
She has stainless standing, and Italian linen running 
rigging and her fittings both on deck and below are 
chrome. Her complete equipment including table- 
ware, utensils, bedding and linen goes with her so 
she’s ready to live aboard when delivered. 

For additional photographs see 
Yacutinc, October °43, page 41 
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Yes, I expect today’s 
full value for HOY- 
DEN for she’s prob- 
ably the voungest and 
finest used boat offered 


this year. 





The cabin from the cockpit with 6’ 3’’ headroom, folding bunks up and the 
table set. Bureau, liquor locker, radio and hanging lockers to starboard, 
toilet to port and owner’s quarters forward with 6’ 1’ headroom 


ome 





The completeness and convenience of HOY DEN’s arrangements are shown 
by the cabin plan 















Looking aft from the sail locker through the stateroom, past the toilet and 
through the main cabin and galley to the companion steps 


Penal 3. ye Lbbott- 


510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 
Tel. Mamaroneck 405 








YACHTING 











ROGER M. ROWE 


Yacht Broker 


FOR SALE 

42’ Ketch Motor Sailer, Alden design, built 1936, new sails, 
91 h.p. Gray, sleeps eight = 60’ Seawanhaka Schooner, Stay- 
sail rig, two suits sails, 1940 Chris-Craft with reduction gear, in 
commission last summer «= 34’ Cutter 1940, Universal 1940, 
two berths cabin, double stateroom = Luders 25’ Sloop, 
L.O.A. 40’, built 1937, Outboard collapses into stern, sleeps three 
« 36’ Ketch, Hand design, raised deck, rebuilt 1938, Universal 
1939, sleeps 5, extremely well equipped, has cruised extensively 
* 32’ Sloop, built 1928, Universal 1941, sleeps two. Resembles 
Inter-Club * 8 Meter one design class, auxiliary Sloop, com- 
plete * 30’ Malabar Jr. auxiliary Sloop, built 1927 © 24’ 
‘Sound Clipper’’ auxiliary Sloop, built 1941, sleeps three 
® 21’ Auxiliary Cutter ‘‘Surf Boat,”’ 1941 Universal, sleeps two 
* 35’ Marblehead Twin-Screw Cruiser, built 1937, very 
complete. 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Telephone Darien 5-0990 











FOR SALE 


Auxiliary ketch, 
32" x Oo 7" A! 
6”. Built 1943, 
sleeps four. Uni- 
versal motor. 
Returning from 
3800-mile cruise 
to Huntington, 
L. L., in May. Al- 
bert Scheuholm, 
care of Chute & 
‘Bixby, Hunting- 
ton, L. I., N. Y. 
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BSW, BLIVEN & CO 
s YACHT BROKERS 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave. New Rochelle N.Y 


MARINE /NSURANCE 


i ~? est ey “+ 
SeeN Ae Re SL e, 


Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 
Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 


BOAT BUSINESS 
for Sale 


Controlling interest in an old 
established business building 
small boats. This is a going 
concern with demonstrated 
earnings, dealer organization 
and excellent good will and 
reputation. The postwar pros- 
pects for this business are 
exceptionally good. Reply Box 
502, care of YacuTinc, 205 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


LIGHTNINGS 


Complete construction plans, specifi- 
cations, ‘Building the Lightning,’’ by 
Rufus G. Smith, Lightning Class Rules, 
and an 82 page booklet on Tuning, 
Handling and Racing a Lightning, are 
all obtainable from the LIGHTNING 
CLASS ASSOCIATION, 45 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. Total cost $15.00. 


























“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 


WANTED 


Lightnings -— Sailing Dinks; Dyer D, 
one-design B and others — Stout Fella 
— Stars — Wee Scots — Rhodes 18 — 
Fish Class — Snipes and other ssail- 
boats. Must be in good condition and 
in vicinity of Stamford. RoGER M. 
Rowe, Darien, Conn., Yacht Broker. 








W AN T E D MECHANICAL ENGI- 

: NEER, familiar with 
boat design to organize and head up 
new Engineering Department of a 
small strong aggressive Company. Ex- 
cellent plant facilities, located 50 miles 
from New York. Rare opportunity for 
right man. State age, experience, and 
salary expected. All information held 
strictly confidential. Reply Box 500, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 











FLAGS WANTE To decorate my 

new showroom 
announced on page 76 of this issue, | 
want for cash International Code flags 
24” long. Any quantity up to 30 flags 
including broken sets and duplicates. 
May be soiled but must not be stained 
nor frayed. List flags and state price for 
lot. Reply RUSH to Box 503,.care of 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, New York. 























CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 


For Sale 
SOUTHWIND 


32’ l.o.a. keel centerboard racing sloop. 
Excellent condition. Two suits sails. 
All fittings chrome plated. Located 
Cape Cod. Inquire OWNER, Box 576, 
Haverford, Pa. 








32’ SLOOP FOR SALE in Chicago. 
Swedish built Albatross (large Tum- 
laren) 1939. Full headroom. Hand- 
some Honduras mahogany hull. Good 
canvas. Sleeps four. Pump closet. 
h.p. outboard. Write Captain Gus- 
tave Freeman, Codrdinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Commerce Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. 

















MAINSAIL WANTED 


for 6 or 8 METER or 
R or Q BOAT 


J. L. STACKPOLE 
84 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















uxiliary sloop, 40’ x 25’ 

9 x 6’. Designed by 
Crocker, Lawley built. Ratsey sails, 
Red Wing motor and lead keel. Boat 
is double planked and built of African 
mahogany. Is in exceptionally good 
condition with full equipment includ- 
ing ice box, toilet, etc. New cedar 
tender. Boat is in Boston and ready to 
launch. Price $3,500. Reply Box 504, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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¢ SWAP CHEST e 


8 cents a word—$1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 


The Junior Yacht Club at Muskegon, 
Michigan, is interested in purchasing 
“*Snipes’’ available in the vicinity. 
condition. Reply Box 5-1. 


For Sale: New Certified Star Class 
Keel, $95. Reply Box 5-2. 

For Sale: Snipe No. 4345, two suits 
sails — one new, mahogany double- 
planked hull, slotted mast and boom, 
stainless rigging, complete racing fit- 
tings, excellent two-wheeled trailer. 
Raced two seasons. Reply Box 5-3. 


Nearly fifty acres woods on Merritt 
Parkway, Conn., large and small brooks, 
natural for pond, electricity, telephone, 
city water, hard road. Bus, ten minutes 
several large factories, for cash or would 
consider about 36-ft. shoal auxiliary or 
modern cruiser. Reply Box 5-4. 


For Sale: Nova Scotia-built auxiliary 
schooner, 39’ 10” 0.a. by 28’ 7” w.l. by 
11’ 8” beam by 5’ 10” deep; 6’ 2” head- 
room. Palmer Husky engine, stainless 
steel rigging, Marconi main, gaff fore- 
sail, double headsail including quadri- 
lateral jib, full complement light sails, 
all by Hathaway & Reiser; stainless 
galley, sleeps six. Location Brandford, 
Conn. Reply Box 5-5. 


Will swap 6-volt gasoline generator 
for 2-burner alcohol stove. Wanted: 
Mainsail that will recut to 31’ 6” hoist, 
20’ foot; jib 26’ 6” ruff, 11’ foot. Tan 
preferred. Reply Box 5-6. 
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FRANKLIN G. POST 
& SON, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone: Mystic 659 





Marine Agency 








38’ Rebuilt Auxiliary Cutter 
52’ Post-built, Alden-designed Schooner 


We are also offering a 47’ twin-screw 
Post-built cruiser, 45’ Express cruiser, 
25’ Motor sailer, 32’ Fisherman type 
hull and several other good power and 
sail boats. All of these boats may be 
inspected at our yard at Mystic, 
Connecticut. 








Weston Universal exposure meter, 
practically new. Will swap for a 55-sq. 
ft. storm mainsail for BO dink or for 
cash (value about $30). Also an Argus 
35-mm. camera used very little and in 
perfect condition. Will swap for $20 
cash. Reply Box 5-7. 


Will swap toilet and folding lavatory, 
two-burner alcohol range, alcohol 
water heater; want Pelorus in gimbals. 
Reply Box 5-8. 

Wanted: Some yachtsman who will 
help a fellow obtain that for which he 
yearns. Will swap my beautiful 1940 
Buick convertible club coupe, fully 
equipped, perfect tires and only 12,000 
miles, for an en’s cruiser, or one of 
similar make. What have you to offer? 
Reply Box 5-9. 

Wanted: Second-hand ballooner, in 
good condition, for yacht Mashnee, 45 
to 50 ft. on forestay. Best price for cash. 
Reply Box 5-10. 

Will swap complete set seven volumes 
‘‘Audubon’s Birds of America” and 
‘“‘Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North 
America,’’ three volumes. Both sets 
complete editions, original 8 vo., binding 
bad, foxed, otherwise good, for cabin 














cruiser in good condition. Reply Box 5-11. | 





For Sale: International 14-foot sailing 
dinghy, hull only, double-planked Hon- 
duras mahogany, hasn’t been used. 
Uffa Fox design, $300. Reply Box 5-12. 

Wanted: Sloop or catboat, 18 to 20 
feet o.a., with or without engine. Pic- 
tures returned. Reply Box 5-13. 


For Sale: Hyde 3-blaie 16 x 10; 
Edson steering gear; 24-in. mahogany 
steering wheel; 50-ft. 7 in. half-oval 
brass moulding; Household marine 
(Shipmate stove). Reply Box 5-14. 

For Sale: Six-Meter mainsails, jibs, 
ballooners, spinnakers. Seen at City 
Island. Prices right. Reply Box 5-15. 

Wanted: A used suit of Lightning 
sails, for cash, or I may have larger boat 
equipment you need. Reply Box 5-16. 

Fifteen-year-old boy will swap serv- 
ices during summer on Long Island 
Sound auxiliary for cash. References 
exchanged. Reply Box 5-17. 

Wanted: 38’-40’ sedan cruiser, twin- 
screw, 1939-’41 model. 36’—42’ cruiser, 
twin diesel, late model. Reply Box 5-18. 


Zeiss Binocular Wanted: Feather- 
weight model ‘‘Deltar,’’ independent 
focus, 8 x 40. Required: perfect condi- 
tion, straps, case, examination privi- 
lege. Reply Box 5-19. 

For Sale: Suit of Star sails — Murphy 
& Nye, practically new — never broken 
in. Reply Box 5-20. 

Swap plenty cash for (either or both) 
ship-bell clock and matching barometer. 
Prefer small Chelsea. Consider any- 
thing. Reply Box 5-21. 


Marine artist will swap water color 
portrait of your boat under way for $15 
and photo. Reply Box 5-22. 


Will swap cash for complete 1941 
volume of YACHTING. State price. 
Reply Box 5-23. 


Send Replies to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ERE TC STEER IDET SOS ROR EE EM 
























































— rigged Pd schooner, 52’ 

43” 7’ 10”. Williams 
design, cuarisead in 1941 for world 
cruise. Now located in Puget Sound 
Waters. Ideal for year-round sailing. 
Boat is built of the best material 
and well kept. Will send particulars 
to interested party. Reply Box 501, 
care of Be age 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Auxiliary Ketch ‘Seven ah 56’ x 


39’ x 12’ 4" x 7’. Designer, W. J. ‘aoe 
built on cost plus by Shelburne Ship- 
builders. Never before sold. Has not 
been in Government Service. ‘‘ Blue 
Water Medal’’ winner for a_ trans- 
atlantic crossing. Four thousand miles 
of ocean sailing and never shipped 
green water; cruised British Isles, and 
coastwise from C hesapeake to Cape 
Breton. Safe, fast, comfortable and 
easily handled. Gray 4-40 motor, stain- 
less rigging, tanned lower and light 
sails by Ratsey & Lapthorne of Cowes, 
also storm sails and sea anchor; six 
good bunks, two toilets, Sands fixtures, 
and lots of stowage, very handy galley 
and complete gadgets. In Al aun. 
Reply Box 506, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 


26’ Auxiliary cruising — sloop, 
Marconi rig, built 1940. fully 
found. Reply Box 505, care of 
YacuTine, 205 East 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 























NAUTICAL BOOKS 


Order from Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send remittance with your order. Prices include delivery. 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 
then the process of finding lati- 
tude and longitude through the use 
of H.O. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of navigation. $2.00 
Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in pilot- 
ing is | gree ach in the opening chap- 
ters. Celestial navigation has been 
simplified, only simple arithmetic is 
needed. Complete with tables, fully 
illustrated. New second edition. 


Primer of Navigation Key, by 
Mixter and Williams. $3.00 
Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
tures, by Rufus G. Smith. A photo- 
and-caption book with remarkable, 
specially-taken, series pictures illus- 
trating each step. The best way we 
know of to learn to sail without such 
an experienced skipper at your side. 
New Edition. $3.50 
Start 'Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. Designed to tell the beginner 
all he needs to know to handle a 
small sailboat. Illustrated. $2.00 
Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and ma- 
neuvers illustrated by sequence 
Photos of Star boat models. $4.00 
Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing ex- 
Plained in a most lucid manner 
Illustrated. $2.50 
Introduction to Seamanship, by 
Chas Hall. A handbook of ex- 
tcoardlnaty completeness. $2.00 
Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Covers with 
utmost simplicity the many prob- 
lems of the coastwise navigator, or 
pilot. $2.00 
Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
Boat Handling, by Charles F. 
Chapman. New 1944 edition of this 
classic text for beginners. Used in 
the Power Squadron's elementary 
classes all over the country. 320 
pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 


Seamanship, by Charles F. Chap- 
man. A fine new book by this well- 
known authority. Illustrated. $1.00 

The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl 
D. Lane. A practical and complete 
manual of boat handling and op- 
eration, with hundreds of clear 
drawings, it deals with every possi- 
ble problem confronting the coast- 
wise and inland boatman. aes. 
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The Pleasures of Sailing, by Alfred 
Stanford. Full of those many things 
that every yachtsman thinks about 
but rarely knows how to express. 


The Cruise of the Hippocampus, 
by Alfred F. Loomis. $2.5 


“ope Wort of Knots and Fancy 
ork, by Raoul Graumont 
pie John Hensel. lhe same fasci- 
orn volume that sold for $10.00 
when first published. Enlarged and 
revised. $5.00 
Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, 
by Charles L. Spencer, Also con- 
tains information on wire splicing, 
tables of breaking strength. < 
trated. $3.5 
neo the Maine Coast, by Aitrea 
Loomis, Associate Editor of 
ong “It’s the best cruising 
book, by and large, I have read for 
many a year...a jolly fine piece of 
literature,’ says Lincoln Coleeed. 
Illustrated in color. 4.5 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A. C — 
an. A fine book for the beginner, 
with much for old hands. estes. 


ieereenge s Wake, by Ray or 


The. "Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those who 
are just completing their first season 
or two of cruising. [llustrated. $3.00 

Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Skene. This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to dune. 


Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on 
Naval Architecture for the amateur. 
Illustrated. 4.75 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete handbook on 
wooden boat construction. Takes 
the amateur from choosing the right 
design to the final varnishing. 
Illustrated. $5.00 

Laying Down and Taking Off, by 
Charles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. .00 

Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. A general work devoted 
to larger vessels. $10.00 

The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. 
Moffat. Recipes for shipboard from 
the simplest rough weather break- 
fast to course dinners, and drinks. 
No technical terms to confuse = 
amateur cook. $2.00 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as 
an indispensable encyclopaedia of 
the sea. New enlarged edition. os 
lustrated. $3.5 

Blue Water Vagabond, by peas 
Puleston. Six years’ adventure, from 
the North Atlantic to South and 
China seas. $3.00 

Westward Bound in the Schooner 

‘“*Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 

Sailing to —, by Capt. and Mrs, 
Irving Johnsc 7 

Sons of Saba. “by Alan Vv illiers. a, 


Grain Race, by Alan Villiers. $3.00 
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CHARTERS 


for the following comfortable cruising auxiliaries are 
still available for vacations afloat: 
34-ft. marconi rigged ketch, easily handled by one man, sleeps three. 


One of the roomiest 34 footers in N. Y. waters, both above and below 
deck. Universal engine, shipmate and alcohol stove. 


31-ft. gaff rigged modern Friendship sloop, Universal engine, sleeps 
six, two on sponge rubber mattresses. Sturdy, comfortable and fast 


sailing. Shipmate stove. 


30-ft. gaff rigged ketch, double ender, sleeps four in two cabins. This 
hull was built “to take it” and the interior laid out for pleasant living. 


Shipmate and alcohol stoves. 


26-ft. Marconi rigged ketch. Universal engine, sleeps four. A very 
liveable home and a nice sailing ship. 


26-ft. Marconi rigged sloop, Kermath engine, sleeps two. A sturdy 
craft which will take you anywhere in any weather with lots of room 


for you and your gear. 


These boats are all fully found, available in N. Y. 
waters, at reasonable rates for charters of two weeks or 
more. They will be ready for you to step aboard with 
your duffle and provisions, weigh anchor and sail away. 


For further information on any of these boats, write 


VACATION BOATS, INC. 


1100 Park Avenue 





Telephone Atwater 9-1774 


New York 28, N. Y. 
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@ Planting mines. Transporting men and food and weap- 
ons half-way round the world ...then landing them on enemy shores. Rescuing stranded airmen. 
These are just a few of the man-sized jobs assigned to the Army’s soldier-sailors. 

Logistics seldom make the headlines, though they often make them possible. Few people know 
that the Army owns and runs more boats than the Navy. 

Nor do they know how many of the men who “keep ’em sailing” learned their seamanship in 
peacetime, on big and little yachts, built and sailed for fun. A far cry from pleasure boating, a long 


way from home. But that’s their job. and they will do it. Good sailors make good soldiers, too! 


JAKOBSON SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY + NEW YORK 


LT. COLONEL D.° H. MORRIS. 
banker, yachtsman, soldier, dired 
Army Naval operations somevhe 
off “down under,” applying his ¢ 
pert knowledge to the task of ¥ 
It was our great privilege t0 bai 
both the “aALsumMAR” and! 
“PELICAN” for him. 
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IDEAS FOR THE FUTURE CONTENTS 
HE results of the Design Idea Contest are announced in this DESIGN CONTEST AWARDS........... 33 
Foe. This is the first contest of this kind ever conducted by 
this magazine. It was initiated: with the idea of bringing to light “BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE” ......... 37 
what both professional designers and those who will use boats, 
are thinking about the post-war yacht, and the possibilities that THE ARMY’S FLEET COMES OF AGE 
the new materials open up in the way of design and construc- By Critchell Rimington. . .. .. 2... . 38 
tion. The response in the way of entries was very gratifying, 
both in numbers and in the quality of the work. “DORADE” GOES NORTH 
Collectively, the designs emphasized so many similar design By Cyril J. MacMeekin ............ 41 
trends that they may be regarded as indicative of what may be 
expected in the postwar years. Insofar as the auxiliaries were THE CASE FOR THE RACE COMMITTEE 
concerned, there was little radical change to be found in either By Alexander Gest... ©... - 1-1. + es. 44 
hull or rig — other than the tendency to step the spar on the Tee 
eabin top or deck. The specifications called for the wide use of NO MORE PACKETS TO THE CAPE VERDES 
many types of plastics and plywoods and of various metals. By Carlos C. Hanks... ....... - + age aC 
Interior arrangements stressed compactness and a certain de- 
gree of novelty of arrangement. The power cruisers followed the INNOCENTS AFLOAT 
pre-war trend of more cabin and less deck space, but with much By Jeanette Sharp... ...-.-.. +. +. 50 
attention being given to ventilation, electrical equipment and R 
engine installations. YACHTING readers should get many hours WHEN TWO YACHTS MEET: P ART I 
of interesting reading through the publication of the results. aig a =u Related to Right of Way — 
ew vs, a 
SIGNS OF AN ACTIVE SEASON By ereld’S. Vandetit . 2 2. ww ee es 52 
AR or no war, it looks as if we were in for a lively season OKLAHOMA CRUISE 
afloat in those waters where war-time restrictions are not By Clayton N.Winn. ..... 2.5... oe 
too burdensome. As racing schedules come in from various yacht- 
ing centers, a comparison with those of the past two seasons SAILS AND SAILMAKING: PART III 
shows many more events on the calendars this season, and it ap- Further Significant Developments : 
pears as though racing will be “going strong”’ in the classes for By W.H.deFontaine ...... . oe ae 
the smaller sized boats. 
This, we feel, is as it should be. With many owners and crew “WHEN-AS-AN’-IF” 
members in the Services, there is no reason why those who have By H. H. Pulsifer... .. . Sint ok: Ae Oe ar ee 
had to stay home should not make use of boats that will be the 
better for being afloat than in sitting it out ashore, if it can be THE NEW COAST GUARD ACADEMY BOAT 
done without detriment to the war effort. Crews may be hard NE ts eo ee gat ea <2! eee ee 
to get, but there are plenty of youngsters under military age who 
can be had, as well as those “old-timers” who will be glad of the THE MONTH IN YACHTING ........ 65 
opportunity to pull on a sheet or backstay again. 
In some localities we understand that certain restrictions as DARRELL McCLURE WANTS A BOAT... . 67 
to the use of coastal waters may be lightened where it can be 
done without endangering considerations of safety. Fuel re- I aS S 2 ae ele ae ke ww bw ie tes 68 
strictions for power boats and auxiliaries will still be felt, but 
even here, we understand, there may be some concessions made. GADGETS AND GILHICKIES ........ 74 
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p> A correspondent anonymously contrib- 
utes the following: 

“Tn a recent issue of YacuTING, W. C. 
Keil in his article, Racing the Sun, states: 
The gaskets were secured with square knots 
instead of reef knots; which were wet, hard 
and refused to budge. 

This is purely technical, I confess — but 
the youngest tyro knows a square knot by 
its other name — reef knot. Perhaps Mr. 
’ Keil was referring to a slippery reef, or 
draw knot. . . . Either that or the sea- 
man who threw in those knots threw in a 
group of thief knots. . . . 

(Signed) Humbly, 
One of the above mentioned tyros” 


NEw VERSION oF A Lass 
Wuo Loven a SAILOR 


When a sailor pays attention 
To a person who is not 
She likes it, I may mention, 
Not a little but a lot. 
— HELEN E. Woop 


p> Anexceptionally high tide in the Lewes- 
Rehoboth Canal down Delaware way 
sucked in a whale recently. The leviathan, 
spotted by a bridge tender, was followed 
by a cheering crowd which ran along the 
banks as he (or she) attempted to find a 
way out. Spouting from time to time to 
the delight of the audience, the whale 
outdistanced its observers and whether it 
got to sea again or not is still debat- 
able. . 


> Eileen Robertson, the charming lady 
_ who recently wrote The Signpost, an un- 
usual novel, used to sail a little cruiser of 
her own. The only cloud on the horizon of 
her happiness was in the form of another 
yacht which she frequently met up with, 
which was also sailed singlehanded (by a 
gent, incidentally) and which she coveted 
but discovered, to her dismay, was not for 
sale. . . . One day the gent aboard the 
other boat came to her rescue gallantly 
when her anchor was foul of a fishing 
smack’s mooring. The result of the im- 
promptu meeting was a wedding. Inasmuch 
as the marriage has been an extraordi- 
narily happy one, I am told, one can’t 
assume she married the man for the 
peek.... 


> Recently this department was guilty of 
harboring an irreverent story concerning a 
ferry that got off her course on the short 
run from the Jersey shore to Cortlandt 
Street in thick fog, and from time to time 
I have been among those chroniclers of 
trivia relating to the nautical scene who 
have delighted in recording some misad- 
venture of a ferryboat which rescued her 
captain from anonymity only to expose 
him in a slightly ludicrous light. . 


Witness my confusion, therefore, when the 
exploits of Capt. Thomas Cavely, for 
years in command of a ferry plying be- 
tween Sixty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, and 
St. George, Staten Island, were revealed 
to me not long ago. . . . Exploits, mind 
you, that involved high responsibility on 
the high seas and gallant service to his 
country in time of war. .. . 

It seems that a friend of the ferryboat 
skipper ‘‘talked him into”’ sailing as chief 
mate of a Liberty Ship he was command- 
ing. . . . At the conclusion of the voyage, 
the friend died, leaving Cap’n Cavely in 
command. . . . He brought his ship half 
way round the world on the return voyage. 

. He said that his training in ferry- 
boats — experience with tidal conditions, 
fog and harbor congestion — had stood 
him in good stead when he was faced with 
keeping station in the convoy to which he 
was attached... . “But,” he added, 
“life on a ferryboat in New York Harbor 
is a heap more excitin’ than the ocean- 
goin’ variety. . . . Shucks! Nothin’ hap- 


pened on that run home — we weren’t . 


even torpedoed. . . .” 

Possibly you'll be able to identify Cap’n 
Cavely one of these days if you’re a com- 
muter. . . . He’s the ferryboat skipper, 
who, since his blue water adventure, can’t 
resist taking an occasional sight. . 


> British yachts and yachtsmen may 
play as prominent roles in the forthcoming 
drama of invasion as they did in the 
evacuation of the British Army at Dun- 
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kirk. . . . The Admiralty has issued an 
appeal to yachtsmen ‘‘and others with 
motorboat or steamboat experience” to 
hold themselves in readiness to place their 
services at the disposal of the Royal Navy 
“for short periods of duty during the next 
six months. . . .”’ Volunteers will be called 
on for duty aboard harbor service craft 
and other small vessels, thus releasing 
regular and reserve Navy men for general 
service. ... 


> The notorious longevity of steamboats 
is again demonstrated with the return to 
war service of the old Hudson River ex- 
cursion liner, DeWitt Clinton . . . She 
was built away back in 1913 and it was 
proposed to operate her between New 
Yorkand Providence . . . Shenevermade 
that run, however, and with this country’s 
entry into World War I, in 1917, the Navy 
appropriated her. She carried Canadians 
to the British Isles, and later served as a 
transport between English and French 
ports. . . . In 1921, the placid adventures 
of the gallant vessel began, when she 
plowed up the Hudson with her first care- 
free passenger list of picknickers bound for 
Indian Point, Bear Mountain, or Pough- 
keepsie. . . . Now, almost entirely re- 
built and sailing under an alias, she is 
again serving in the war zone... . 


> I hear that someone referred to me re- 
cently as “that windy columnist.” I am 
charitable enough to think he meant to 
say “‘breezy.” TELLTALE 
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Seo Smoke... A CHEMICAL TRIUMPH 


THAT IS SAVING COUNTLESS LIVES! 


“Make smoke!”—the skipper orders. And from a generator 
on the stern of the fast moving Elco PT a thick white vapor 
pours, stretching out behind the mile-a-minute hornet as she 


streaks along the water. 


The heavy Elco-Smoke lies on the surface in dense white 
douds . . . to screen our landing barges from the eyes of wait- 
Ing enemy gunners ... or to cover a PT’s get-away during a 


bold hit-and-run attack. 


protection. Furthermore, it’s non-burning and non-toxic to 
human skin and membranes. Elco-Smoke is such a great 
improvement over other types of smoke that the U. S. Navy 
is now using it on many ships in addition to PTs. 

Elco engineers and Navy technicians are constantly devising 
ways to make PT's safer, faster, more powerful, more versatile 
combat craft. As a result new, better, more economical ma- 


terials, and production methods 


Elco-Smoke is a revolutionary de- unknown in the industry before 
velopment of Elco chemical re- the war, have been adopted by 
earch. A persistent white gas that Elco and are now a permanent 
hugs the water longer than former part of our greatly expanded boat- 
mokes, it gives more lasting building facilities. 


**THE BOAT BEHIND THE HEADLINES” 





Flea Naval Division. ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY. Bavonne. New Jersey 
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WITH THE U. S. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


Official Coast Guard Photos 

Early this spring Auxiliarists and Temporary Reservists of the St. Louis 

(Ninth) Naval District were called out for immediate duty in various 

areas where bad floods had occurred. Here is the Oquawka fleet (on 
wheels) mobilizing for a hurry call to Peoria 


> From every point in the compass comes word that 
Auxiliary and Temporary members are very much “on 
duty,” as is indicated by the following operations reports 
from representative districts: 


> The 13th Naval District comprises the states of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 
Statistics reveal that there are forty-eight Filotillas, 
three thousand CGA members, sixteen hundred Reserve 
(T) members and eleven hundred boats enrolled in the 
District. 

Before cessation of all patrols, the Auxiliarists with 
their own numbered and painted boats were doing 
twelve-hour to sixty-hour duty each week. These duties 
included patrols with minesweepers, submarine net 
tending, acting as dispatch boats and activities such 
as transporting of ammunition and torpedo heads, 
boarding tugs with tows under way, guarding magnetic 
survey ranges, retrieving torpedoes launched by planes 
at a target ship, patrolling ship launchings, many types 
of roving patrol on lakes, rivers and salt water, including 
off-shore observation, port security and anti-8abotage 
patrols; guarding bridges, dams, locks, shipyards and 
airplane plants. 

Many high ranking government officials and officers 
of the Army, Navy and Coast Guard were transported 
throughout the District upon occasion of official visits. 
Coast Guard Auxiliary boats served as committee and 
patrol boats for races, participated in cruises for 
wounded Navy and Coast Guard personnel and Spars, 
and patrolled fishing derbies held on salt water. Individ- 
ual flotillas turned in thousands of boat and man hours 
every month since Pearl Harbor, one flotilla recording 
some ninety-five hundred boat hours and thirty-three 
thousand man hours on duty in one six-month period. 

Since being relieved of active duty, the Auxiliary 
Flotillas have busied themselves with various educa- 
tional programs to become even better equipped to 
carry on when further duties are given them. In Seattle, 
some six hundred Auxiliarists are attending a nine 
weeks’, three nights a week, course at the University of 
Washington. New flotillas are now being organized and 
the District looks forward to a bigger and better organi- 
zation in 1944. 


> Expansion and preparedness are the two single words 
that best sum up the recent accomplishments of the 
Auxiliary and Temporary Reserve in the First Naval 


A craft such as this will receive a commemorative plaque 


District; and the constantly increasing variety of duties 


_that the Captain of the Port has turned over to the 


Auxiliary and the TR are the finest tribute to the things 
these volunteers have accomplished. 

It was a comparatively small group of men — a 
group whose numbers were counted only in the hundreds 
— who gave their day or more a week to Coast Guard 
duties as the year began. During the early months of 
1943 their duties were principally confined to harbor 
patrols. The expansion began in the spring of last year 
and was born of a chance remark dropped during a 
Washington conference. Lt. R. P. Collins, Director of 
the Auxiliary and TR in the District, lost little time in 
putting the idea into practice. Plans were immediately 
set up for a guard unit in Boston and for beach patrols 
along the New England coast. A call was sent out for 
volunteers and they poured in to the extent of crowding 
into the Boston office in batches of as many as eighty 
or ninety men a day. 

During this initial expansion period those who already 
were serving were also attending classes. New enrollees 
learned the intricacies of anti-sabotage work, fire pre- 
vention, dock guarding, and allied subjects. From a 
non-existent TR guard detail in January, 1943, the 
First District now has an organization that is watching 
Boston’s docks and bridges and loading vessels during 
nine of the week’s twenty-one watches. Beach patrols 
grew from a flat nothing to the point where Auxiliary- 
TR personnel now operate many of New England’s 
beach barracks. 


Local Intelligence: Another Worthy chapter was 
written into the history of the Auxiliary in the Third 
Naval District when a patrol boat, manned entirely 
by TRs, aided materially in the raising of a bus which 
had carried more than a score of workers to their deaths 


when it skidded off a Passaic, N. J., bridge. . . . More 
than one hundred and twenty-five Auxiliary members 
completed the course in fire fighting given by Division 
Two (Thirteenth District) through the codperation of 
the Auxiliary and the Captain of the Port (Seattle) — 
coming through with flying colors and smoky faces. . . 
The Volunteer Port Security Force now permits women 
to “sign on” for part-time duty. They become regular 
TR members and wear a specially designed uniform. 
. . . Owners of boats that have performed wartime 
service for the Coast Guard will receive, after the war, 
an official plaque to commemorate such duty. 
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SCHWARZE-FARADAY 
Navy and Merchant Marine 
type Horns, Bells, Buzzers 
are completely dependable 
under all conditions 









The complete line of Schwarze-Fara- 
day Marine Signals includes types to 
fit every requirement. All are water- 
tight, durable, and constructed from 
advanced designs that save critical 
materials. In quality and perform- 
ance, they even exceed the U.S. Navy’s 
exacting wartime specifications. 

Four outstanding typesareshownat 
the left. In addition, the Schwarze- 
Faraday line includes Marine Horns 
of all types, Cow Bells and Chimes, 
Air trumpets, the famous Uni-Pact 
Kodaire, and Marine Panels and 
Pushbuttons. 
* 


* * 






Send for FREE complete catalog. Equip 
yourself now with information that will 
be highly useful when Schwarze-Faraday 
Marine Signals become available for peace- 
time use. Send for the illustrated Schwarze- 
Faraday Marine Signal Catalog No. 43M. 


SCHWARZE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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DESIGN CONTEST AWARDS 


MiHE purpose of Yacutrne’s Design Idea 
Contest, which was open to both ama- 
teurs and professionals, was to stimulate 
the design development of the post-war 
yacht and the exploration of those new 

3 By = materials which may go into her con- 

_ struction. The announcement stated that ‘‘the judges 

_. will give just as much attention to ideas which may be 

incorporated in a set of plans as to the plans themselves. 

The fact that a contestant is not a draftsman will not 

affect the rating of his submission; all that is necessary is 


. that the written ideas be accompanied by reasonably 


complete sketches. . . . The judges will pay particular 
attention to the contestant’s suggested employment of 


new materials. . . . Equal attention will be given to 
novel space and weight saving features; however, the 
consideration of novelty will be affected by the practi- 
cability of the new ideas proposed.” 

The contest was divided into two categories — Class 
A: a cruising auxiliary, not over 35 feet over all (open to 
amateurs and professionals); and Class B: a power 
cruiser, not over 35 feet over all (open to amateurs and 
professionals). A contestant was allowed to enter both 
Class A and Class B in his field. 

The quantity, quality, and variety of the material 
submitted was of an extremely high order. There were 
over one hundred entries and they came from twenty-two 
states. Three were from Canada, and one from England. 





CRUISING AUXILIARY (Class A) 


Amateur Designers 
FIRST PRIZE ($200. War Bond): 
Corporal Wayne Bagley. . 
SECOND PRIZE ($100. War Bond): 
H. W. Van Steenwyk. . . East Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THIRD PRIZE ($50. War Bond): 
Charles E. Miller 
HONORABLE MENTION ($25. War Bond): 
Lt. Comdr. Thomas C. Gilmer. .. . Annapolis, Md. 


..Portland, Oregon 


Champaign, IIl. 


Professional —_ 

FIRST PRIZE ($200. War Bond): 
Stanley Potter. . 

SECOND PRIZE ($100. War Bond): 
Geerd N. Hendel. . 

THIRD PRIZE ($50. War Bond): 
Thomas M. Buermann. . .... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HONORABLE MENTION ($265. War Bond): 
Robert G. Henry, Jr 

HONORABLE MENTION ($25. War Bond): 
Thomas L. Johnson 


. .Stamford, Conn. 
....Camden, Me. 


Oxford, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 








POWER CRUISER (Class B) 
Amateur Designers 


FIRST PRIZE ($200. War Bond): 
Charles E. Miller........... 


SECOND PRIZE ($100. War Bond): 
B. E. Rockhoff 


THIRD PRIZE ($50. War Bond): 
Charles L. Morse, Jr 


HONORABLE MENTION ($25. War Bond): 
Charles D. Schock........:.....Kingston, R. I. 


...Champaign, Il. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Milford, Conn. 


Professional Designers 


FIRST PRIZE ($200. War Bond): 
George J. Finck 


SECOND PRIZE — War — 
J. P. Cresine. . 


THIRD PRIZE ($50. War 1 Bond): 
Wm. H. Millett 


Flushing, N. Y. 
. _Boston, Mass. 


Arlington, Va. 











1 two yachts meet. The International ‘Allegra’ crosses the bow 
of the 12-Metre *‘Nyala.” Rosenfeld Photo 
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All of the prize winning plans will be published in forth- 
coming issues, and since many of them which did not 
receive awards contain ideas and suggestions which 
warrant the most careful consideration, certain of these 
will be published in future plan pages. 

‘ The awarding of the prizes presented many problems. 
Any type of long-range planning is, of necessity, con- 
jectural; it is easy to say that such-and-such can be 
done; and it is equally simple to state that such an idea 
is impracticable, or is too expensive, or is so extreme 
that no skipper will ever take to it. On the other hand, 
the judges would have been as guilty in passing over a 
bit of studied crystal-ball gazing as they would have 
been in accepting an idea so extreme that it contradicts 
all known tenets of design and construction. 

They attempted to follow a middle course. Every 
effort was made to give the widest possible latitude to 
ideas, methods of construction, and details which ap- 
peared both probable and practicable. Although today 
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no one can state exactly what building materials and 
methods will be in use in the post-war years, all of those 
which are specified in the prize-winning designs are 
within the realm of possibility. Whereas the cost factor 
was in no sense overlooked, no construction materials 
which have heretofore proven unsatisfactory because of 
the high cost involved were ruled out, because of the 
effect which prefabrication or mass production may have. 

In considering the prize winning plan which follows 
(as well as those in future issues), it should be borne in 
mind that the contestants were limited as to the extent 
to which they could set forth all of the aspects of the 
design in question. Letters from readers desiring further 
information regarding any of the plans will be forwarded 
to the designers. 

The editors of Yacutine take this opportunity of 
thanking the contestants, of congratulating the prize 
winners, and of expressing the opinion that the plans 
will be found provocative and worthy of study. 








S| YACHTING'S DESIGN COnresT jo 


FIRST PRIZE: A CRUISING AUXILIARY BY A PROFESSIONAL DESIGNER 


Designed by STANLEY POTTER be 


Judges’ Comment: As is revealed in the drawings which 
appear on this and the following pages, and as outlined 
in the designer’s description of her, Quicksilver possesses 
all of the design characteristics which were prescribed 
in the Conditions of the Contest. Constructional details 
are particularly interesting, and while they require the 
employment of certain new techniques (certain of which 
are now used successfully), there is nothing specified 
which — in our opinion — is either theoretical or im- 
practical. A study of the cabin plan reveals ingenuity 
of arrangement rather than a radical departure from the 
conventional. In no case has the designer sacrificed 
wholesomeness for novelty, yet the boat is in many 
instances a distinct departure from pre-war design and 
construction. 

The inboard profile, arrangement and deck plan which 
appear on page 35, and the midship section drawing on 
page 36 reveal Quicksilver’s many unusual characteristics. 

As will be seen by the sail plan which appears on this 
page, the amount of canvas carried is well proportioned 
to the hull, and the rig has much to recommend it by its 
inherent simplicity. The use of plywood spars in a hull 
of this size is of special interest. : 

The deck is unusually unencumbered. The cockpit aft 
is of ample proportions, while the forward cockpit should 
have many obvious advantages. Note the three large 
skylights as well as the additional skylight in the com- 
panion slide, which is set athwartship, on the starboard 
side. 

The inboard profile and arrangement plan shows two 
staterooms — unusual accommodations for a boat of 
this size — and a main cabin which is arranged with an 
eye to maximum utility. 

The drawing of the midship section warrants especial 
attention, particularly with regard to details such as the 
construction of the water tanks. Here, as elsewhere, the 
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advantages of molded construction are self-evident. 


Designer’s Comment: Quicksilver is a modern auxiliary 
sloop, 35 feet long, having a number of unusual features 
which distinguish her from the average. Most of these 
are due to the use of materials and methods which will 
be available for pleasure boat construction after the 
war, and in part due to a design which utilizes what is 
otherwise unused space. The boat is primarily a family 
cruiser with comfortable accommodations for four or, 
in a pinch, as many as six. Hull form is that of a modern 
small cruiser so well developed in model tests and tried 
in all weathers. She should be stiff but of easy form and 
with well-balanced ends for comfort in heavy weather. 

The sail plan shows a total of 671 square feet divided 
into a mainsail of 330 square feet, forestaysail of 143 
square feet and jib of 198 square feet. Sails and sail cov- 
ers would be made of nylon, battens of plastic. Dimen- 
sions are: length 0.a., 35’; length water line, 26’; beam 
9’ 9’; draft, 5’ 6”. 
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The spars are plywood tubing, the mainmast being 
mounted on top of the deck house with a steel column 
down to the keel and a steel beam to take the thrust. 
The shrouds are attached to the beam ends, thus making 
a truss independent of the hull. The arrangement of the 
backstays, jumpers, and forestay is such that — except 
when sailing broad off — both runners can be left set. 
The permanent headstay shown could be eliminated 
to carry a small spinnaker by using wire luff ropes for 
the jib. Standing rigging and halliards are of stainless 
wire with halliard winches on the mast. 

The deck plan shows a rather long streamlined house, 
a large after cockpit and a sniall and well-scuppered 
cockpit in the bow. The companion hatch is on the star- 
board side and there are three large round skylights in 
the top of the deckhouse. These are of transparent 
plastic with metal frames and can be hinged up in any 
direction or removed entirely. The oval ports are of the 
automobile vane type, having locking catches at both 
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This drawing shows the detailed methods of construction and general specifications 


ends to make them watertight. The after cockpit seats 
are of the proper height, with foam rubber cushions 
arranged for the comfort of helmsman and guests. 

Steering is with a tiller which has interchangeable 
positions in a simple lever device. One position gives 
normal direct action, the rudder swinging directly with 
the tiller. The other position gives much greater leverage, 
which will cut down greatly on the fatigue of a long 
thrash to windward. The windlass shown has a spool on 
which is wound the anchor rode of stainless wire leading 
through a bell casting on the stemhead. A crank used 
on one side operates through bevel gears for quick action, 
or on the other side operates through a worm drive for 
the hard pull. The anchor is of the folding seaplane type 
stowed in the cockpit. An 8-foot pram is shown dotted 
in over the forward end of the house, although an in- 
flatable rubber boat stowed under the after deck would 
be preferable. There is a substantial rail which is flared 
out forward to cut down spray and provide good footing. 

The arrangement plan shows a comfortable main cabin 
with settee, storage space, bookshelves, etc., to port, 
and a compact galley to starboard. The use of dry ice 
saves space and will keep an ample stock of frozen 
foods; while a semi-insulated partition keeps the rest 
of the cold storage space at a good temperature for 
butter, drinks, etc. The gas stove uses bottled gas 
stowed under a seat in the cockpit. Under the companion 
ladder is a large locker for oilskins and other deck 
clothing. The back of the settee hinges up to make two 
emergency bunks. The after quarters have two generous 
quarter bunks, a dresser, two hanging lockers, and two 
comfortable seats. The forward quarters have two bunks 
and two large lockers. All clothes lockers have Koroseal 
bags to resist moisture. There is an escape ladder from 
the forward cabin through the skylight. 

The toilet room opens off the main cabin. It is con- 
verted into a shower room by swinging out the center 
line partition as shown. The shower is operated by a 
hand pump for salt or fresh water, and the floor has 
scuppers to a sump so waste can be:pumped overboard. 
All plumbing piping is of plastic tubing. 

Part of the boat’s equipment would be one or more 


heating elements burning canned heat and using a small 
coil and fan. In summer the fans could be used for extra 
ventilation. A fan would be mounted against the port- 
light over the galley to exhaust cooking odors. Electric 
lights would be of the flashlight battery type. Cushions 
and mattresses are made of foam rubber. 

The arrangement is possible largely because of the 
construction. The hull proper is of molded plywood 
made in one piece with a laminated keel. The deck and 
house are molded in one unit of plywood, the clamp, 
laminated house beams and other stiffeners being molded 
in at the same time. The clamp backs up the seam 
between deck and hull. All bulkheads and other plywood 
joiner work are fitted and glued tight to the hull and 
deck, forming stiffeners. An extra heavy bulkhead is 
fitted in way of the mast to augment the stiffening of the 
steel beam and column. Fuel and water tanks are made 
by utilizing the hull as part of the tank and are coated 
with plastic on the inside. 

A gasoline engine of about 20 hp. will be used with no 
clutch or gear box. It will drive a feathering and re- 
versing propeller by means of a chain drive through a 
hollow shaft. The propeller adjustment is by means of a 
small crank in the cockpit operating through a flexible 
shaft to a gear box. 

One of the new dry type batteries-would be used, 
eliminating the difficulty of keeping a storage battery 
charged. Replacement cost is relatively small. A hand- 
starting crank could be used through the bulkhead in the 
after quarters. Access to the whole installation can be 
had through this bulkhead and the manhole in the 
cockpit. The engine space would be protected with an 
automatic CO, system. 

The boat would be equipped with a radio direction 
finder with possible use of some radar unit for navigation. 
There would be a speed indicator of the underwater 
tubular type, a standard compass, and a set of charts 
covered with transparent plastic. 

While at present the cost of Quicksilver would be 
excessive, I believe that the use of new methods and 
new materials as suggested in her design will bring many 
of them into common usage after the war’s end. 
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Julius Petersen 


She is sleek and swift, and her missions are errands of mercy. Here is one of 


the Dair Long-designed AAF 85’ rescue boats now building in various yards 
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The Army Air Forces’ Rescue Boats Are Serving Throughout the World 


NE of the important and most interesting 
military activities to have grown out of World 
War II is the emergency rescue operations of 
the Army Air Forces. Sea and air units of this highly 
specialized and rapidly growing activity perform tasks 
as essential as they are humanitarian — the rescuing 
of aviators who have been forced down or shot down. 
Today rescue operations are conducted all over the 
world (often in collaboration with the British Air-Sea 
Rescue Service) as well as from a majority of the major 
American coastal airfields. In locations as diverse as the 
South Pacific, the Arctic Ocean, the Mediterranean — 
and even the Great Lakes — the high speed ‘‘rescue 
boats” of the AAF are bringing in distressed air crew 
members. 

Men for this service are carefully selected and for 
rescue boat crews every effort is made to obtain per- 
sonnel which has had some previous small boat experi- 
ence. The center of all rescue boat preliminary training 
is at Gulfport, Miss., where students are constantly 
undergoing an intensified six-month course. The training 
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at Gulfport is rigorous, to put it mildly, and experience 
has shown that men over thirty-five often are unfit for 
such rigorous duty. It is one of the few units which still 
offers direct appointments as Warrant Officers to those 
qualified for such service. 

At Gulfport, every student must start at the bottom 
and work his way up through the various advanced 
courses and thence into the specialized training detach- 
ments. The subjects studied cover everything pertinent 
to specialized small boat operations, with particular 
emphasis on communications — which is one of the 
““musts”’ of all sea rescue operations. 

The number of men in the crew of each rescue boat is 
dependent on her size, but irrespective of the number 
carried on board it is essential that each one be an 
expert in his field. The development of rescue operations 
has introduced many new techniques, with the result 

(Continued on page 116) 


This trim and efficient 45’ rescue boat was designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens and built by Sturgeon Bay Boat Works 
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THE ARMY’S FLEET 
COMES OF AGE 


As a Result of Two Years of War, the 
Army’s Maritime Services Are the World’s 
Largest Operators of Small Craft 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


HREE years ago, the Army’s floating equipment 
‘| comps with relatively few exceptions, a some- 

what nondescript and down-at-the-heel fleet. The 
Transport Service boasted a few ocean-going transports, 
but they were of venerable vintage; the Coast Artillery 
(whose modern mine planters are among the most hand- 
some ships in any service) could list but a relatively 
small number of vessels which would justify an A-1 
rating; all but a small number of craft in the Quarter- 
master Corps’ fleet brought to mind the castoffs of a 
marine bankruptcy sale; and as for the rest — well, the 
less said the better! 

None of the above is said in criticism; it is simply a 
summation of the facts. The reason was perhaps ob- 
vious. Prior to World War II, the term ‘‘amphibious 
operations”? was almost unheard of except in seminars 
at the War College. Military operations were generally 
concerned with land movements, and the employment 
of boats by the Army — with the exceptions of certain 
specialized activities of the Engineers and the Coast 
Artillery — was almost without exception of a second- 
ary nature. Today all is changed:: Napoleon’s famous 
adage that ‘‘an army travels on its stomach”’ is as true 
now as it was in the days of the Empire, but a modern 
footnote to that expression reveals that everything with 
which and by which the Army fights —be it food, 
clothing, personnel or matériel —is at one time or 
another transported in their own large and diversified 
fleet. Thousands of Army craft — such as tugs, barges, 
transports, rescue vessels, tankers and even skiffs — are 
now serving in every part of the world, and the per- 
formance record of these many vessels and of their 
crews is one of which the nation may well be proud. 

It was a gigantic job to create this fleet for, unlike the 
Navy, the Army had little in the way of either ships or 
crews to fall back upon, and the initial designing and 
construction of the vessels and the training of their 
crews had of necessity to be accomplished in a matter of 
months. As might be expected, there were many false 
starts, particularly in the matter of personnel training. 
For a while the training program was snarled up, but 
now even the harshest critics admit that the various in- 
doctrination programs leave little to be desired. As to 
the ‘‘fleet”’ itself, the Army’s basic requirement of 
utility has been successfully achieved in all vessels. 


Cadets are given a diversified training at the Transportation Corps’ 
Marine Officers Cadet School at St. Petersburg. Top, deck students 
operating one of the FP vessels attached to the school for training pur- 
poses. Top center, each student has a specific station when aboard ship. 
Lower center, taking azimuths and measuring altitudes of the sun on the 
practice navigation bridge. Bottom, engine cadets are taught to stand 
throttle watches and perform all officers’ duties. Official TC Photos 
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Left, the small-boat dock at an Army base in the Southwest Pacific. 
Note the many types of small Army craft in the harbor. Official 


Signal Corps Photos 








Top, ““P 296” goes on the railway for an overhaul. Left, natives 
have been taught to be first-class yard hands 





Right and bottom, sun and marine growths are the principal ene- 
mies of the Army’s small boat fleet, but diligent maintenance keeps 
them in condition 
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Since the publication of ‘‘The Army’s Navy” (Yacut- 
1nG, March, ’43) and “Get That Pilot!” (Yacurtine, 
September, ’43), various fleet and organizational devel- 
opments have taken place which, for the record, are of 
major significance. Briefly, they are the following: 


Additions to the Fleet 


The Army’s building program for 1944 calls for the 
construction of many millions of dollars worth of vessels 
of various types and sizes, and the amount represents 
130 per cent of the 1943 figure. Interestingly enough, 
some six hundred of these vessels—from 26-foot dories 
to 120-foot ocean lighters — are being built in Austra- 
lia. One Australian yard has six hundred Chinese build- 
ing barges; while the Ford Motor Co. (Australia) is 
hard at work on 75-foot steel tugs. 

The principal types now under construction in yards 
throughout the United States are: 

— self-propelled barges 105’ to 180’ 0.a. These in- 
clude cargo, harbor and tanker barges, as well as 155’ 
cable repair barges for the Signal Corps. 

— cargo, supply and” passenger vessels, from 140’ 
to 176’ 0.a. 

— Logan-type 96’ o.a. harbor freight and passenger 
vessels. 

— 36’ to 45’ oa. 
shallow draft types). 

— 40’ and 50’ 0.a. Navy type motor launches. 

— 15’ 0.a. skiffs. 

— 27’, 45’, 63’, 85’ and 104’ o.a. AAF rescue boats 
(including 16’ 0.a. swamp gliders). 

— 26’ 0.a. mine yawls. 

— large tugboats, 113’ to 149’ o.a. 

— medium tugboats, 72’ to 86’ 0.a. 

— small towboats (some shallow draft types), 36’ to 
46’ o.a. 

—non-propelled barges (all types) 45’ to 203’ o.a. 

— cranes, 60’ (30-ton) to 140’ (100-ton) o.a. 

For operational identification, Army vessels are 
grouped into four different classifications, as follows: 

Class A — the largest, 100’ 0.a. and over. 

Class B — from 35’ to 100’ o.a. 

Class C — from 35’ 0.a. down to 

Class D — the small-boat group (and the Army uses 
a lot of rowboats!). 

Until recently one of the Army’s major problems was 
the maintenance of their vessels operating in foreign 
theaters. The heart of the trouble was the difficulty in 
obtaining adequate quantities of replacement parts and 
in securing personnel capable of handling maintenance 
problems in bases where little if any repair facilities 
were available. The former has now been solved by the 
adaptation of a variation of the Navy’s “automatic 
spare parts system,”’ and the latter by the training of 
crews capable of doing a majority of the required work. 


“J’’ class launches (including 
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The Marine Operations of the Transportation Corps 


Veterans of the first World War well remember the 
“Atlantic Ferry” of the Army Transport Service, but 
they would be aghast to learn the extent of the Army’s 
marine operations in this war. Ever since the birth of 
the ATS in the Spanish-American War, it had been the 
practice, as it was for the entire merchant marine, for 
the Army’s merchant fleet of transports and freighters 
to undergo an emergency mushroom development in 
wartime, and to fade in numbers and significance in 
peacetime. 

The Army had more than 500 transports engaged in 
the shuttle service to France in World War I, but after 
the Armistice new construction was halted and large 
numbers of vessels were decommissioned and transferred 
to the U. S. Shipping Board. Some of this great fleet 
remained in service, however, to send replacements and 
supplies to overseas garrisons. 

Still the number of transports and cargo ships in the 
Army Transport Service was not impressive when the 
Japanese launched their sneak attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor. In fact, the entire merchant marine had only a 
pathetically small dry cargo and tanker fleet of twelve 
and one quarter million deadweight tons to meet the 
enormous logistic demands of two-ocean warfare. For 
the second time in a quarter-century, the nation’s 
shipbuilders faced the urgent demand to send sliding 
down the ways enough transports and freighters to give 
the United States and its Allies the necessary margin 
of shipping it must have for victory. That American 
shipyards have met this challenge is an established 
fact. 

The Army obtains its new shipping from the War 
Shipping Administration, which is the agency set up 
by the Government to control the American pool of 

(Continued on page 94) 


Top, one of the numerous craft converted for Army 

use in New Caledonia. Note the RAF launch alongside. 

Left, a shallow draft boat acquired on the island and 

now used by the First Island Command. Official Signal 
Corps Photos 
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“DORADE” GOES NORTH 


A Wartime Cruise From 


San Francisco to Seattle 


By CYRIL J. MacMEEKIN 


Wilhite, owner of Blue Sea, he looked across and 

said, “‘You know, Dorade has been sold to a 
chap in Seattle and I understand he wants somebody to 
sail her up. How would you like to go?”’ Well, when 
something like that is said to you out of a clear sky, you 
naturally gulp your drink and say ‘‘ Well, — er ———.” 
In this case, Jim and I, having just had a trip up the 
coast from Newport to San Francisco in the schooner 
Suez, it took but a moment for us to make the decision to 
go. Business and everything else could wait. Dorade 
needed no introduction to either of us, having been 
berthed in San Francisco yacht harbor for some time. 
She is a 52-foot yawl and her record on the East Coast 
and in England, as well as out here on the Pacific, is a fa- 
mous one. Her design, races, and achievements have 
been told to yachting fans many times. 

Myron Spaulding who was on the deck of Dorade as 
navigator on one of her races to Honolulu, was to skip- 
per the boat on her way north. Two other young yachts- 
men, Roy Eklund and Earl Tremaine, consented to go, 
and a sixth man was added to the list in the person of 
Arvid Johnson, owner of the Suez. 

The weather in the north is rather bad and stormy 
during the mid-winter months, so the sooner we could 
get away to avoid much of this unpleasantness, the 
better. The date for our departure was set for November 
19th. The few days at our disposal were used in getting 
provisions, checking the rigging, picking out the sails we 
expected to use (Dorade has many suits of all kinds), 
checking the motor and batteries, and the hundreds of 
other things necessary before putting to sea. All the 
necessary formalities due to the present emergency 
conditions had to be gone through with before permis- 
sion was granted to leave the harbor for the trip. The 
19th found us swamped with work still to be done and, 
while sailing time had been set for three in the afternoon, 
we found it impossible to get everything stowed properly 
and to get gasoline aboard before dark. The wind was 
blowing a young gale outside of the harbor and we were 
glad enough to postpone our sailing until the following 
morning, setting the time at seven. 

It was eight o’clock:-on November 20th before we cast 
off from our float in San Francisco yacht harbor and 
powered out to the entrance toward the opening of the 
submarine net. Here we were challenged and stood by 
until we got a green light and were allowed to pass 
through on our way to the Coast Guard dock, where 
Officials boarded us, inspected our papers and gave the 
boat a general once-over. Their OK to proceed out the 
main channel was given to us at 8:45. After passing un- 
der the Golden Gate Bridge and by the Heads, we ran 
into a heavy and irregular ground swell. On one of these 
swells, the bow picked up green water and the stern im- 
mersed in the pitch, flooding the cockpit. At this point 
things became interesting. The self-bailing cockpit 
drains were stopped up. The engine control lever, being 


A FTER dinner at the San Francisco home of James 





John Swope 
the Sparkman & Stephens-designed yawl which has made 


ocean racing history, outward bound from San Francisco en route to 
her new mooring at Seattle 


“‘Dorade,” 


in the cockpit, operates through a slot an inch or so 
wide and eight ‘or nine inches long. This slot seemed to 
be the only way for the water to get out. Consequently 
it poured through this hole over the top of the engine, 
stopping the motor. In this condition, with so much 
weight aft, we were pooped by other small seas, adding 
to our concern. We hoisted sail in a light breeze which 
gave us hardly any headway. We were drifting out of 
control most of the time and had several more seas jump 
the combing into the cockpit. 

The main channel out of San Francisco is not a wide 
one, and at the present time either side of this passage, 
for obvious reasons, is not very healthy water to be in. 
So we bent every effort to keep within the boundaries 
and were rewarded with a fair amount of success. About 
noon a northwest breeze came up which enabled us to 
clear the lightship by about 1:30. We kept on a star- 
board tack, trimming the ship as much as possible, but 
as the breeze increased we frequently took water over, 
partially filling the cockpit. All our efforts to get the en- 
gine started were useless. At 4:30 we decided to call the 
Coast Guard on the radio telephone and request permis- 
sion to return to San Francisco for engine and structural 
repairs, but found that the radio was not useable on the 
wave length given to us, 1800, so we could not come 
back into the harbor. We had no choice but to stay out 
all night and do something about it in the morning. The 
breeze lightened considerably, giving us very little head- 
way, and we set a course and sailed between the Farallon 
Islands and Point Reyes lights for the night. 

One a.m. found us about seven miles southwest of 
Point Reyes, with the wind stiffening. About a 25-mile 
northwest breeze developed. Quite a bit of water was 
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coming on deck so we lowered the main to ease the ship. We con- 
tinued our tacking off Point Reyes until about seven in the morning 
when the Point Reyes light was abeam, and we sailed into Drakes 
Bay in the lee of the Point. We hailed the Coast Guard at eight 
o’clock and were advised to contact officials on the pier. They 
wanted us to come alongside and tie up, but having no power this 
was impossible. We called to one of the men telling him so, and then 
we sailed by to pick up a mooring. Two Coast Guard boys came 
alongside in a dinghy and took a line to fasten to the mooring. 
Through some error, the line was lost after they had called ‘‘all fast,” 
leaving us adrift with no steerage way. The breeze was light in the 
lee of the point and we were really in a dangerous spot. Fifty yards 
from us was a big Navy barge with all sorts of chain hanging from her 
sides and we were drifting down on her. With Myron at the tiller and 
a couple of the boys working frantically backing the staysail and 
trimming the mizzen, we caught enough breeze to give us enough 
way to clear the barge. Had we hit the barge and completely lost 
control of the boat, it would have been a matter of a few seconds 
until we would have been on the beach, and a not very pleasant one 
either. As it was, we missed by inches and crept slowly back to the 
mooring. And believe me, this time we saw to it that the line was 
made fast. 

We were boarded by Coast Guard officers and our papers in- 
spected, and then told to wait for clearance. Not being yachtsmen, 
they could not see why in the world we should still want to go to sea 
in a boat that looked to them to be as helpless and hopeless as 
Dorade, what with everything aboard wet and an engine that re- 
fused to function. Their advice was to put back to San Francisco and 
stay there. Roy, who had been designated Chief Engineer, started 
working on the motor, drying all wires and plugs, taking the car- 
buretor apart, and cleaning and drying the distributor. After two or 
three hours work, he succeeded in bringing the motor to life. It was 
a joy to hear the engine rolling over again. The slot for the engine 
control was a problem. We did not want water pouring through 
there again to put the motor out of condition, and it was finally de- 
cided to make a loose canvas bag to fit over the lever and to nail it 


down to the cockpit floor. This we oiled to make waterproof and, 


after testing it, found it to be adequate. 

We were now confident that everything would be shipshape and 
that we could expect no more trouble. Watches were set, with John- 
son and Ecklund taking the six to ten, myself and Wilhite the ten to 
two, and Earl and Myron the two to six. I undertook the duties of 
cook, being assured beforehand of the able assistance of Arvid John- 
son. At 6:25 we had Point Reyes light abeam and were heading N 
by W, feeling that now we were really under way. 

We had started out of Drakes Bay under power and hoisted sail 
for rounding the point, but the breeze was light so the engine was 
kept running, and it was not until 10:30 that we turned the motor 
off. Sailing was good all night and when it became daylight, along 
about 7:30, we could see the shore away off to the starboard. All 
along the western coast the hills rise from several hundred feet to 
two or three thousand feet above sea level, so they are visible for 
quite some distance offshore. At eleven o’clock, the wind being too 
light to make any time sailing, we started the motor again. It was 
about three o’clock that we had Point Arena light abeam. The best 
time made this day for one hours sailing showed on the log to be six 
and five-tenths knots. We were much surprised to find how nice the 
weather was, expecting it to be bad above Point Reyes. 

The night of Monday the 22nd was uneventful with some good 
sailing punctuated by a few hours with the motor running. Porpoises 
kept us company most of the night and watching them dart through 
the water, around and under the boat, helped to pass the time. I 
_ find entered in the log, ‘“‘ The time passed by and the stars came out.”’ 

Eight o’clock on the morning of November 23rd found us with 
Punta Gorda light abeam, the sky overcast and looking like rain. 


“Dorade” goes north; by steamer track the distance was 804 miles 
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Rosenteld 
Who wouldn’t be delighted to take such a lady home? 


During the whole trip the sky was more or less cloudy, 
but while rain was always threatening, it never seemed 
to materialize. ; 

Up to this time we had motored twenty-one hours so 
we thought it advisable to sail into Humboldt Bay for 
gas and other supplies at Eureka. It was 4:00 in the 
afternoon that we brought the Humboldt Bar abeam of 
us, and seeing a fishing boat anchored and riding the 
swells we tacked over to her and inquired the condition 
of the bar. We could see the waves breaking against the 
north breakwater and throwing spray seventy-five to 
eighty feet in the air. The fishing schooner informed us 
that she had broken her rudder coming out and was 
waiting for the Coast Guard to tow her in. We told them 
we were going in and one of the crew called that he 
“would be damned if he would do it in such a thing as 
that,’’ meaning our nice little Dorade. Personally, we all 
thought we would much rather do it in the Dorade than 
in the thing he had just broken the rudder of. However, 
about half way in, and before reaching the whistling 
buoy, the Coast Guard, on their way to the disabled boat, 
passed us and told us to wait for them and they would 
pilot us through. So we hove to and waited. It was about 
5:30 that we started in, following behind the Coast 
Guard and its fishing boat tow. 

The entrance to Humboldt Bay is a narrow channel 
between two long breakwaters. The bar, on either side 
of this breakwater, and for some distance out to sea, 
always breaks with a great roar and in large combers; 
while in the center between these thundering breakers 
always runs a high ground swell. On advice of the Coast 
Guard we all wore life preservers and of course were 
under power with all sails down. Riding this hugh swell 
reminded me of a roller coaster. We labored up the back 
side to go zooming down the face of the swell as it passed 


Left to right, the crew: Roy Eklund, Earle Tremaine, Cyril MacMeekin 
(cook), Myron Spaulding (skipper), and James Wilhite. Seated, 
Arvid Johnson 
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from under us. It was a thrill beyond description. Bones 
of a large sailing vessel lie just off the north jetty, mute 
testimony of what happens to ships that drift into those 
breakers on either side of the channel. Inside the bay we 
moored for inspection at the Coast Guard dock. Several 
of the boys came aboard to give the ship the once over. 

Here at Eureka, we took on fifty-one gallons of gaso- 
line and one hundred pounds of ice, bought some new 
flashlight bulbs and batteries, fresh milk and a few other 
articles that were needed. At 11:20 we cleared the U. 8. 
Coast Guard and started out over the bar with the same 
thrills, only this time reversed. The whistling buoy was 
astern by noon. We set sail and set a course to clear St. 
George’s Reef by eight miles. This light is situated on a 
rock that rises sheer from the water, six miles off the 
coast just north of Crescent City. Its building was one of 
the most arduous tasks the Lighthouse Service has ever 
undertaken. The seas hereabouts are so rough at times 
that keepers have to serve many days over their allotted 
time. We were abeam St. George’s Reef at 11:20 p.m. 

This was a beautiful evening. The stars were so bright 
that we mistook one of the planets rising for a light on 
shore. There was a great deal of phosphorescence in the 
water, and another thrill was handed to me as I sat at 
the tiller. A flash through the water caught my eye and 
I looked up from the compass to see a white streak of 
light coming straight at the ship. My first thought was 
— torpedo! It came straight at the ship till within a few 
yards, then suddenly turned and dove under. It was a 
dolphin, which was soon followed by others. My hair 
went down to its normal position, and I settled to watch- 
ing these fish play about the boat, with their long trails 
of phosphorescence streaming behind them. Even when 
they dove to avoid the hull I could look down into the 
water and see their path of light many feet below the 
surface. 

Thursday morning broke fairly clear with a moderate 
breeze and we sailed along on a steady keel with the tem- 
perature not too cold. This was Thanksgiving. As cook, 
I had made up my mind that we would have a real 
Thanksgiving dinner, come what may. So I was out of 
my bunk by eight in order to get breakfast over with in 
preparation for the day’s cooking. Arvid had bought a 
fourteen pound turkey in San Francisco and this I pro- 
ceeded to dress on deck, much to the amusement of all 
hands. My sitting on the stern, dunking the bird over- 
board to wash him, chopping up giblets and in general 
preparing things, must have been quite an entertaining 
sight. The wind remained fair and steady and the ship 
sailed as smoothly as could be expected, enabling cook- 
ing operations to proceed without interruption. 

We had cocktails and toasted our many friends at 

(Continued on page 98) 








YACHTING 
THE CASE FOR THE RACE COMMITTEE 


The Chairman of the Larchmont Yacht Club’s Race Committee Analyzes a Few Wartime Problems 


By ALEXANDER GEST 


ACHT RACING is a tenacious sport. When 
the call came, after Pearl Harbor, prob- 
ably no other organized sport in the 

— world sent as many men to the colors or 

did so as quickly. But as sail boats now- 

» adays are raced by young and old, men 

ond women, there were enough of us left to carry on the 

sport, if we would. You cannot well have a good race 

without a race committee. Collectively they are the ones 

who act as the shock absorber between the inexorable 

circumstances tending to snuff out the sport and the 
yachtsmen who are just as determined to carry it on. 

Here is the tale of what one,wartime race committee 
has been through. In normal times, the office, or job, of 
running a race committee for a big regatta is primarily 
an executive one. If the chairman can surround himself 
with eight or ten men, of whose personal loyalty and 
willingness to do a small job well he can be sure, he can 
attain a considerable measure of success by following 
certain well-developed lines which have been estab- 
lished by repeated performances in the past. Provided 
he maintains a reasonable calm and either knows, or has 
assistants who know, the rules and customs of racing, 
he can at least get by. 

If we had been suddenly taken off our luxurious peace- 
time committee boat, with her lofty upper deck, and 
thrown into a borrowed sail boat with a committee of 
three or four and a couple of newspaper men and told to 
run a regatta of 120 boats, setting out the marks with no 
gasoline, we would probably have set course for the club 
bar. But, fortunately, everything did not happen at 
once. As we fully believe the racing game will come back 


after the war, with larger fleets than ever and with less 
experienced men to draw on for committee work, a 
glance at a system which has proven successful may be 
useful. 

+ + + 


Let’s look at a peacetime race committee. To handle 
a fleet of 300 or more boats, it is essential that a large 
boat be used for the committee. She should be large 
enough to accommodate the 25 or 30 men you will have 
in your party, and high enough to see sail numbers 
without having one boat blanket the whole line when 
the finishes are a bit thick. We will skip the anxious 
afternoon the chairman has spent the day before fuming 
because the generator on the public address system 
would not work, or the pump on the committee launch 
would not pick up, or his best clock man went to 
Washington, and we will also skip over the morning and 
assume that the marks are out in their proper places 
and that entries and guest cards have been properly 
recorded. 

At high noon, the word is passed around that it is 
time to ‘‘Take a Reading” in the East Room. Here the 
committee gathers together with the commodores, visit- 
ing yachtsmen of note, half a dozen yachting reporters 
from the newspapers, and a few old-timers. After this 
happy session, the committee and the reporters have a 
hurried lunch, subject to frequent interruptions by last 
minute entries and a thousand questions. At 1:10 we 
board our launch. Newspapermen, camera and movie 
men and visitors are forward, the chairman stands on a 
step immediately abaft the launch captain, the secre- 

Kent Hitchcock tary of the committee stands opposite, 
and across the stern is the ‘‘ Brass Rail 
Department,” consisting of a row of 
committeemen who stand holding on to 
the brass awning stanchion. All of the 
committee, of course, are correctly at- 
tired in yachting clothes and the affair 
has a certain ceremonious appearance. 

The launch takes us to the big com- 
mittee boat in the harbor, which then 
proceeds out to the mooring at the 
starting line. The launch follows her 
out, to be ready to move the starting 
line dory, and to be in a position to 
watch the chairman’s signalling from 
the upper deck of the committee boat. 
From the time the committee boat is 
moored until the warning gun is fired at 
1:50, four men are assigned to the 
‘nick up”’ sheets. These are large card- 
boards arranged in columns; one man 


You cannot have a good race without a race com- 

mittee. It acts as a shock absorber between the 

inexorable circumstances tending to snuff out the 

sport and the yachtsman who is just as. determined 
to carry it on 
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W. C. Sawyer 


No matter how hard a committee may work, it is the skippers themselves who will make or break the sport of racing 


writes dcwn in order all the boat numbers that the 
other man can find with his binoculars. One sheet takes 
the larger boats, the other the smaller. Our starting 
schedule lasts for an hour and a quarter, with guns at 
five-minute intervals; then the angle of the starting line 
is changed to square-off with a different course and, 
after a delay of five minutes, we start the small fry at 
three-minute intervals for eighteen minutes more. 

Our starting organization is: one committeeman on 
the signals, one on the clock (we use a regular ship’s 
chronometer), and the chairman, with one man assist- 
ing, on the line watching for premature starts. One com- 
mitteeman stands by the recall ball; for the gun, we 
usually use the sailor from the committee boat and also 
have the captain of the boat stand by his big whistle 
for a recall horn. Over in a quiet corner are one or two 
committeemen with pads and pencils, men with quick 
eyes and quick fingers, who write down the numbers of 
all boats starting. This, with the pick-up sheets, gives us 
a double check and these lists are immediately handed 
to the clerk of the committee. Another man stands by 
the microphone, which is in the pilot house connected to 
a directional loud-speaker above, which can be swung 
around by a lever. We really have good results with this 
speaker, sending out a rather stern message, such as: 
“Snipe No. —, kindly keep out of the restricted area. 
The next time you will be disqualified under Rule 27.” 
We meant it and it worked. 

At the finishes, the chairman, with a man to help him, 
always acts as the boat caller and perches himself on 
the highest part of the boat that will stand the weight. 
Back of him are two committeemen writing boat num- 
bers on long cards. The clock is often on a lower deck, 
close to the whistle man. Here are one or two men 
writing times on cards similar to the boat number cards. 
For the sake of safety, the small boats finish on a sep- 
arate line about a quarter of a mile away. A power 
cruiser is borrowed for this, and two committeemen are 
sent there to take finishes, with the help of the owner of 
the boat. In case of a crowded finish it is important to 
have a kid on board to pick up the cards quickly and 
quietly, at the call of ‘Change Cards!” and to have a 
committeeman sitting in the dory at the other end of the 
line, writing down boat numbers as he sees them finish. 

We have accounted here for ten or eleven men and a 


In normal times, the office of running a committee for a big regatta 
is primarily an executive one 


boy, and it is well to have a couple of quiet intelligent 
visitors aboard. Of course, if you are blessed ‘with what 
we call a “‘gentleman’s finish,” an orderly procession of 
boats, trimmed down so that the numbers are visible, 
four men will suffice. But when they finish in clouds of 
canvas, booms out so you cannot see the numbers, finish 
line dory blanketed, and coming across 50 or 60 to the 
minute, you need all the talent you can muster. 

That was in peacetime. The crowning feature of race 
week, with all the rest of the style and ceremony, is out 
for duration. After the last finish on the last day, we 
used to hang up all the signals and parade our big com- 
mittee boat around the harbor, giving the landsmen a 
treat with our songs through the loud-speaker, and 
fighting a battle with every yacht that had a saluting 
cannon. 

+ + + 


But enough of the good old flat hat and flannel days. 
On the day our club opened in 1942, we ran our first 
Association Regatta of that season. The chairman came 
down during the morning to see that everything was 
ready for the race before the Brass Hats gathered for the 
flag ceremony at noon. He was greeted by the boat cap- 
tain, about like this: ‘‘Oh, Sir, the front of the clubhouse 
is not ready for the flag raising, the launch has broken 
down, the launchman has quit, and I am yust going to 


Rosenfeld 
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yump off the dock!” Well, the flag went up, we ran our 
race, and this was but a mild sample of each week-end 
for. the next two summers. 

By 19438, practically every one of the younger and 
sufficiently experienced committeemen had gone into 
one of the Services and organized racing depended on 
us older fellows that the Navy did not seem to want. We 
were guided by two fundamental facts. In the first place, 
all our clubs were on the ragged edge financially and we 
had to cut our expenses to the bone. In the second 
place, our stretch of water was pretty full of traffic, 
being not only a main highway but also a testing, prov- 
ing and compass adjusting course. We knew perfectly 
well that, if we were ever guilty of making a skipper, 
weary from dodging the enemy, even think we had both- 
ered him, it would be too bad for yachting. As the com- 
mittees’ sympathies were one hundred per cent with the 
said weary skippers, we made the racing fleets do a 
pretty good job of keeping out of the way. 

To save the expense of printing different circulars for 
each week-end, and with the knowledge that towing 
would not be possible, most of the clubs in our neighbor- 
hood decided to use our starting line, with a common 
circular which could be used week after week, as we are 
centrally located and have a heavy permanent mooring 
at the line for the committee boat. Furthermore, as we 
had a small but experienced committee that can be 
counted on for any week-end, we were in a position to 
offer our services to other clubs, as circumstances en- 
tirely beyond their control prevented some of them from 
functioning as per schedule. 

As this starting line was about a mile and a half from 
the edge of the usual traffic lane, it allowed us to lay out 
triangles with legs of one and a quarter to one and a 


half miles, around which the fleet had to scurry twice. 
Windward legs were short and as most of the classes 
did not use spinnakers, tactics were not as interesting as 
in normal times. In fact, these courses were anything 
but popular — and were also cursed with most peculiar 
winds but, as our favorite poet says: 


Today there are fewer men on whom to call. No longer can one count 
on deck hands for assistance, and the gas shortage has made the 


“committee boat” a figure of speech! 
osenfeld 





Before the war the average race committee could obtain an endless 
number of seasoned experts to handle the many exacting details 


“Oh! The race committee chairman lays a course right 
on the peg. 

Then the wind it shifts around and kills the wind- 
ward leg. 

They calls usdopesand hackers, every skipper, every crew, 

But we don’t make the weather, boys, 

So you all know what you can do!” 


For the outer mark we used a double-ended steel ex- 
life boat, with a burgee on a bamboo pole. As most of the 
other clubs had to sail quite a distance from their own 
harbors to our line, we undertook to set this mark out 
for them. While the gasoline ban was in effect, this had 
to be done with a sail boat the afternoon before. One of 
the leading skippers was a great help in this, and it was 
a fortunate circumstance that the mark boat sank only 
after we obtained a commercial license enabling us to 
put her out with the launch, as the wooden dory which 
succeeded her towed like a paravane. As the bamboo 
flagpole also had a habit of breaking the thwart and fall- 
ing over the side, the racers sometimes had a little extra 
fun trying to find the mark. 

When the powers that be allowed us to use gasoline, 
we took out with us two cans, about two feet in diameter 
and three feet high, each with a pipe welded in at the 
center line. In the upper end of this pipe we put the 
staff of the burgee; around the lower end we lashed a 
line with a light mushroom anchor. We used one of 
these for the far end of the starting line, and either 
moved this for the finishes or set out the other can also. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to stand on a high 
committee boat and signal to a launchman when to let 
go the anchor on the mark boat. It is a very different 
thing to throw over from the launch a can with a long 
anchor rode, trying to judge where the line will be when 
the can fetches up and the launch is fast to the big moor- 
ing buoy, with the wind from one direction and the tide 
from another. We found it virtually impossible to do 
it without coming back and moving it at least once. 
When the OPA and the PAW and the Coast Guard con- 
spired together to take our gas, we did not dare attempt 
to handle these cans from a sail boat. What we did do 
was to use the mooring buoy for the far end of the line, 
anchoring the sail boat to give us the proper angle. 

(Continued on page 102) 











The schooner ‘‘Yukon” became famous in the Cape Verde service. Although she made a 36-day passage to 
Providence, R. |., she lost an impromptu race when her time was bettered by another packet, the ‘‘Valkyrie” 


NO MORE PACKETS TO THE CAPE VERDES 


The War Has Written What May Be the Last Chapter of a Colorful Packet Service 


By CARLOS C. HANKS 


HEN the one-time whaling schooner 
John R. Manta sailed from Provi- 
dence in 1935 to carry her forty-two 
passengers and crew into oblivion, 
there came to an end the packet 

service that had operated between 
Providence, R. I., and the Cape Verde Islands for 
forty-three years. Every one of the forty-odd schooners 
— most of them old Gloucester fishermen — which had 
maintained the intermittent service through the years, 
had either worn out completely or had fallen victim to 
wind and wave. With those which went down, defeated 
by storm, went also more than two hundred human 
beings who were their crews and passengers. There was 
much that was gallant and picturesque in the old 
packets, but there was much, too, that was pathetic. 
There was gallantry in the courage of the Brava sailors 
in venturing matter-of-factly on a 3000-mile voyage in 
a small schooner, usually weakened in hull and masts by 
the batterings of nearly half a century at sea. 

There was picturesqueness in the poultry and pigs, 
and sometimes even a cow, penned on deck to provide 
fresh food along the weary sea road. There was pictur- 
esqueness in the passengers and in the veritable litter of 
tin trunks, parrot cages and guitars that constituted not 
only their baggage but the sum total of their earthly 
possessions. But there was a pathos to the packet service 
that was inescapable. It lay in the frailness of the craft 
to which those homesick Bravas entrusted their lives as 
well as their goods; the absence of radio to call aid in 
time of need; the stark primitiveness of living conditions 
on board, with men, women and children cooped up 
in close quarters below decks and tossed about, some- 





times for months; the atmosphere of almost helpless 
poverty about both the ships and the humans they bore 
away. 

Antonio Coelho, who died ahout a year ago at the age 
of ninety-two, took the first packet out of Providence 
for Brava in 1892. With his death, only Frank Silva and 
Captain Henry D. Rose remain of the packet line men 
around Providence. The former owned and outfitted 
several of the ancient fishermen and coastal schooners, 
while the latter sailed on board them, from cabin boy at 
the age of thirteen, to master. Coelho had sailed as 
owner and supercargo of his little 64-ton former coasting 
schooner Nellie May back in 1892 on that first trip of 
any Cape Verde packet from Providence. The Nellie 
May had been at sea only a few days when her captain, 
a patriarch of the whaling fleet, died of a heart seizure. 
The mate, who didn’t know much about navigation, 
tried his hand at navigating. The Nellie May kept on in 
the general direction of the Cape Verdes for more than 
a month and finally sighted a Liverpool-bound steamer 
which informed the mate that he was 500 miles due 
south of the islands. Back on the right course again, the 
tiny schooner hauled into Brava after forty-five days at 
sea, and the fifty passengers who had paid from $15 
down to nothing for their passage, thankfully stepped 
ashore. 

Captain Henry Rose is another to whom the packet 
service has brought vicissitudes, including a two-hour 
swim in mid-Atlantic. He remembers to this day just 
where he took that swim. It was in 53° 30’ West Longi- 
tude, 34° 37’ North Latitude. Rose was twenty-one 
years old and was master of the packet schooner Volante 
at the time. He was making his second trip in her, and 





was bound from New Bedford to Brava in mid- 
June, 1922. A green hand was at the wheel and 
Rose felt the schooner jibe suddenly while he 
was below in his cabin. He rushed on deck just 
in time to have the helmsman jibe her again 
and sweep him overboard. The young captain 
hung to the log line for a few minutes and then 
had to let go. It was dark and nobody on board 
seemed to know what to do, not even the mate, 
but they got the schooner hove to somehow. 
After two hours of swimming, Rose managed to 
reach his ship and was hauled on board. The 
Volante made St. Vincent in nineteen days 


and was twenty-one days to Brava — record time. 

Cap’n Henry’s best days were spent as master of the 
old schooner Valkyrie in which he made fourteen cross- 
ings before she went down, November 5, 1926, some 900 
miles east of Bermuda. The Valkyrie was a two-masted 
schooner, a former whaler built at Boothbay, Maine, in 
1888, of 104 net tons. In 1923, the Valkyrie, outward 
bound, ran into a northeast gale in the middle of the 
Gulf Stream. She was carrying thirty-two passengers 
and a general cargo, but 50 tons of it was thrown over- 
board at Captain Rose’s orders to lighten the vessel. The 
Valkyrie was hove to under a storm trysail for ten days, 
her cabins repeatedly flooded, and then the storm blew 
itself out, and the Valkyrie made Brava in 45 days. 

On April 9th, 1924, the Valkyrie and the Yukon, a 
former Gloucesterman, sailed from Brava together. They 
both made 36-day passages, arriving in Providence on 
May 18th, the Valkyrie landing her seven passengers a 
few hours ahead of those on board the Yukon. Five 
packets had arrived in Providence from Brava that 
spring, the Valkyrie, Yukon, William A. Graber, Claudia 
and Ambrose Snow. That was the high tide of the pack- 
ets, without question; five arrivals in two weeks, four 
arrivals in three days, three arrivals in a single day. 

The backers of the Yukon were far from satisfied that 
the Valkyrie, trim of hull despite her lack of paint and 
polish, was the faster vessel, in view of the narrow mar- 
gin of victory she held in that westward crossing. The 
two skippers, Rose and Costa, and Frank Silva, met at 
the Customs Office when they went to get their clearance 
papers and fell to arguing about the sailing merits of 
their respective schooners. Finally, Silva wagered 


“There was gallantry in the courage of the Brava sailors in ven- 
turing matter-of-factly on a 3000-mile voyage in a small 
schooner, usually weakened in hull and masts by the batterings 
of nearly half a century at sea.’’ Above, such a vessel was the 
‘Ambrose Snow.” Left, unloading her passengers at Providence 


Captain Costa $1000 the Valkyrie would beat the 
Yukon to Brava. The rival crews heard of this and 
agreed to a bet of $500 to be settled when they 
were paid off at Brava, and even the passengers got 
the fever and took up a collection for a small 
wager. The two schooners and the William A. 
Graber, another ex-whaler, with Captain John 
Sousa in command, sailed from Providence, October 
19th, 1924. The Valkyrie arrived in the islands Novem- 
ber 13th and Captain Rose cabled Frank Silva, ‘‘We 
win. Beat the Yukon here. Made trip in 25 days.” 
Captain Rose immediately set about lining up freight 
and passengers for his next voyage in 1925 and he sailed 
from Providence on October 23rd with a passenger list 
of four and a crew of eleven men. The old schooner was 
forced to anchor in lower Narragansett Bay until a 
storm had blown itself out and it was not until the 26th 
that she ventured out into the Atlantic to begin her 
familiar 3600-mile voyage. The bold headlands of 
Block Island had little more than dropped below the 
horizon when anew gale swept down on the deeply 
laden little packet and for five days the Valkyrie bravely 
tried to keep on her course under a jib, forestaysail and a 
storm trysail, with giant waves sweeping her deck. 
Then the jibboom was carried away, and her foremast 
cracked. Rose climbed the spar and tried desperately to 
secure the rigging, but his efforts were in vain. A short 
time later, the mainmast broke off at the deck, carrying 
the foremast overside with it. While the crew tried to 
chop away the raffle, two seamen were swept overboard 
to death. The survivors succeeded in freeing the dizzily 
rolling hulk of the wreckage, and then began thirty-five 
hours of work at the pumps, battling to keep afloat until 
some vessel came along to take them off. At the end of 
that time the British tanker Oyleric sighted the wallow- 
ing vessel and lowered a boat, which took off the packet’s 
people. They left her in the nick of time, saving only the 
clothes they wore, and Captain Rose had only his sex- 
tant and chronometer when he landed in New York. 
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Above, after many difficulties, Captain Henry Rose bought 
the fishing schooner ‘‘Dorothy G. Snow.” He renamed her 
“Benvinda”’ and took her to Brava, where she was lost trad- 
ing among the islands. Right, the ‘‘John R. Manta,” a 
former whaler, being converted for the Brava packet service 


Next to the trip during which he lost the 

Valkyrie, Cap’n Henry thinks his worst voyage 
; was one with the Manta. She was fifty-three 
; days from Providence to St. Vincent, arriving 
, there in late January, 1928. She had encountered 
calms during which she made a total of fifty 

t miles in seven consecutive days, and on one of 
] these days, when no air stirred his sails, Rose 
t could see the mountain peaks of St. Antonio, 85 
. miles away. He made five round trips on the Manta, but 
. stayed in the islands rather than complete ‘his sixth, 


h when she sailed for Providence in 1929. The old whaler 
. had a hard time of it that trip. She left Brava in com- 
of mand of John J. Barros, a 17-year-old youth. The Manta 
e cleared May 2nd and on the 31st she was among the tide 
ly rips of Nantucket Shoals, striking on the rocks. Four of 
ly her crew set out in a boat for Nantucket, ten miles away, 
* to get. help. They turned back, terrified by the rips, 
k. after having rowed six miles. The next morning, another 
st party set out in the longboat and succeeded in getting 
to two power trawlers to come out and pull the packet off 
rt the rocks. She was towed into Vineyard Haven. 

ng There immigration officials warned the Coast Guard 
to that they were suspicious of the vessel and a patrol boat 
rd came alongside and searched her. The Coast Guards 
ily found nothing but played a hunch they had and left 
ive some men on board. Their presence kept eleven aliens 
itil in their uncomfortable hiding place in the bilges, and 
of they were found after the schooner had been sailed into 


Providence. Arrests followed thick and fast, and the 


)w- 

at's Manta wound up on the Government’s auction block. 
the She continued in the islands packet trade, but it was not 
ex- until 1934 that she came to Providence to provide serv- 
q ice from that port under charter to Frank Silva. In the 
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meantime, Captain Rose had purchased the Ellen S. 
Little, sailing her back to Brava, where she swung at 
anchor, due to the inroads of worms, too unseaworthy to 
venture out of the harbor. The Little’s pumps were 
worked most of the time and she sank for good on the 
very day Captain Albertino Senna was bringing the 
Manta into Providence — June 19th.: 

After a summer spent in refitting and rerigging the 
old ship the Manta sailed from Providence for Brava on 
November 8th, 1934, with a crew of nineteen and a 
passenger list of thirteen, including three women and six 
children. Many there were who, watching her depart, 
spoke of having heard she was tender both in her bow 
and stern, but she went down the bay with her pas- 
sengers cheering bravely and a Guernsey heifer bawling 
unhappily in her pen below. A week before Christmas, 
the newspapers noted that the Manta was now thirty- 
nine days out of Providence and unreported but ‘‘sup- 


-posedly winging her way to Brava.’’ On February 12th, 


1935, a Providence woman received a letter from the 
islands that said the Manta had been sighted on January 
9th, 1935, far to the windward of the islands, sixty days 


os § 


out, and moving away from her destination. This was 
later believed to be a case of mistaken identity, for it 
was believed a storm overtook the ship only three or 
four days out and that she went down during a wild 
night, 

By mid-January the belief that she was lost began to 
possess those having relatives and friends on board the 
old ship, and John Baptiste, who had purchased freedom 
for the Manta’s master with a $1,000 bond when the 
latter had been haled before a U. S. Commissioner over 
the matter of a couple of alien stowaways, began to 
worry about his money. New Bedford also had its wor- 
ries, for two packets that had sailed from there, the 
Winnepesaukee and the Trenton, had failed to reach 
Brava. The Trenton, an old New York pilot schooner, 
eventually made port, but the Winnepesaukee was lost 
with all hands. The last hope for the Manta and her 
people was abandoned February 24th, 1935, when the 
vessel had been missing 107 days. No survivors or 
wreckage has ever been seen to this day. 

One of the largest vessels to trade to the islands during 
the forty-three-year history of the Providence—Brava 
packets, was the old Boston coal schooner Charles L. 
Jeffrey. She also brought the record passenger list into 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Suddenly the storm hit — and the scene that followed was in the best hurricane tradition! 


INNOCENTS AFLOAT 


There’s Nothing Like Learning It the Hard Way 


By JEANETTE SHARP 


E HAD, in all innocence, bought the 

41-foot gaff-rigged auxiliary yawl 

Naomi and renamed her Black Scot 

in honor of the Skipper’s forebears. 

The boat was old, but the Skipper 

" and Mate had spent the winter re- 

building her and she looked lovely beyond comparison to 

us. She had four comfortable bunks; a galley, complete 

with sink, running water,-an ice chest, and a new head. 

Short day trips had served to familiarize us with her 

ways and the Skipper said the time had come for a real 

cruise. It was regatta time on Lake Ontario and the 

scene of activities was at Sodus Bay, a mere 110 miles 

down the lake. I was selected as Galley Slave, our very 

adolescent son, Jim, was First Mate and, to keep the 

Galley Slave company, Marion was chosen to be general 

handy woman. That none of us except the Skipper knew 
a thing about sailing, deterred us not at all. 

We gaily stowed personal belongings and iron rations 
and made ready to sail from Youngstown on a fine July 
evening. However, a frozen clutch developed in our 
motor and the evening was spent repairing same, the 
repairs going on into the next morning — and on and on. 
Finally, at 2:50 p.m., we set sail. The weather was 
cloudy and warm, with a light southerly breeze. An at- 
tempt to carry the genoa during the afternoon proved a 
total failure and brought down upon the green crew a 
round cursing by the Skipper. I have been told that 
skippers, and sailors in general, never swear at anybody — 
they just swear, but the net result to my tender feelings 
remains the same whether I’m being sworn at or merely 
engulfed in a profusion of unprintable language — my 
spirits. droop. 

We arrived at Olcott about midnight and with a good 
deal of difficulty finally made fast to a mooring, although 


the Skipper had to be practically a superman and every- 
where at once. We banged on the mooring all night, and 
it rained. Our pride and joy leaked a bit, but that seemed 
a minor matter. Weren’t we embarked on a great 
adventure? 

Next day, continuing on our way, the Skipper en- 
deavored to instruct the crew in the fine points of steer- 
ing. The lubber’s line didn’t mean much to the girls, nor 
the fact that when the tiller was pushed one way the 
boat went the other, while the compass, which seemed 
to move, really didn’t, ’twas but the boat swinging — 
oh well! It just didn’t make sense. The Galley Slave 
retired below decks and decided to stick to her cooking. 
This didn’t: help the rest of the crew much, except at 
mealtime, which seemed to come at fairly frequent in- 
tervals. Whenever anyone got the slightest degree off 
course (even if the Skipper was taking a much needed 
nap) he would awaken with a start and shout: ‘‘ Where 
the hell are you going, you landlubbers?”’ He had the 
odd idea, to us, that a straight line was the shortest 
distance between two points. At 7:00 p.m., it began to 
rain again. And just at the moment when the First Mate 
was needed on deck to help lower the main he was in the 
head. After that, somehow, the head didn’t work. The 
resultant lurid conversation of the Skipper on the matter 
so conditioned our young man that to this day he shies 
clear of the head in any boat. 

The night came on squally and the Skipper, having 
failed to make reliable helmsmen out of any of us, had 
to remain at the tiller ’till dawn. Under jib and jigger we 
wallowed down the lake, squalls enveloping us at inter- 
vals. Sunrise found the weather clearing with a nice 
breeze, and Skip, with seven hours on duty behind him, 
hit the sack. Before turning in he admonished us wearily 
to stay off the beach and the course was generally east. 
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At Rochester, our next port, there was a fine club- 
house. We looked forward to elegant dining, to showers, 
and a general luxuriating. We arrived about one o’clock 
but, alas, found the dining room was closed on Mondays. 
There were no showers for the ladies anyway, so while 
the men cleaned up, we girls trekked miles up the road 
and brought down stores for dinner. Once the galley 
work was out of the way, the girls retired to the club 
porch, there to relax and contemplate a peaceful night 
in a restful harbor. But alas, all too soon such contem- 
plation was wrecked by the crew coming up scratching 
themselves frantically. No sooner had dusk descended 
than mosquitoes also descended in droves — and our 
pride boasted no screens! While a war council was being 
held, a fellow skipper kindly offered to pilot us on a still 
hunt for mosquito netting and a flit gun. Mosquito 
netting not being available, gauze and adhesive tape 
were purchased in large and expensive quantities and, 
after much labor and ingenuity, all was made mosquito 
tight. 

Next day we left port at 9:00 a.m. Barometer and 
rain were both falling and the faint breeze soon dropped 
practically to nil. The old two-cycle was cranked-up and 
for several hours we proceeded under motor. Then a fine 
breeze came along and we prepared to sail. It was, per- 
haps, just as well, for with a great clattering and sus- 
piciously hot smell the motor suddenly froze. But we 
didn’t mind; the wind showed promise of holding; Sodus 
Bay was only ten miles away; and repairs would be no 
problem. All was made shipshape for a grand entry into 
the regatta harbor. Upon arrival off the breakwater, 
however, the wind was right in our teeth and we found 
that despite all sorts of maneuvering, none too well 
handled by the green crew, the harbor entrance was too 
narrow and difficult to beat into. After several tries 
were made, with breakwaters looming frighteningly near 
and uncharted stakes popping out of the water in the 
oddest and most menacing places; after the main had 
twice been lowered and raised; after a loaded steamer 
had insisted upon her rights, and hearts were in at least 
the feminine throats, we finally came about, anchored 
outside the breakwater and explained our predicament 
to a passing boat. Skipper thumbed a ride into the little 
town, secured a tow boat and returned to haul us 
ignominiously but speedily to a safe mooring. 

Consultation with a mechanic disclosed that even if 
repairs were possible they would be of dubious perma- 
nence, and expensive. From there on it was evident that 
wherever we went would depend solely upon the wind, 
and ourselves. However we had arrived — not how we 
had arrived nor what we suffered to arrive — but we had 
arrived, and we were content to sit for a few days and 
just rest. 

The days from then on passed all too swiftly. The 
Skipper seemed to find an amazing number of chores for 
everyone to do, as skippers will. Bright work was pol- 
ished until it gleamed, brass shone in the hot July sun, 
scum was scraped off topsides, galley paint was cleaned, 
pots and pans shined. Oh, Skippers are jolly fellows! 
When we had a bit of time off we swam, read, and wrote 
letters, and when friends picked us up in their motor 
boats and took us to see the races we were duly grateful. 
Meantime the Skipper began talking about the ‘‘two 


There sat Skip in the dinghy — clad in pajamas and a slicker — saying 
not a word but obligingly holding the flashlight for embarking yachts- 
men as they hastened to their-respective ships 
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thousand horsepower Allison motor’’ he was going to 
buy when he got back to the home port. That motor 
practically became a theme song with us all. 

The last night of the regatta finally arrived. We 
were invited aboard a boat for cocktails and drank 
*‘pirate’s blood”’ made of gin, rum, grenadine and lemon 
juice. (An innocuous drink according to our host!) Soon 
song began to float over the water and later (much), 
due to the plaints of our First Mate whose stomach 
seemed to have an alarm clock therein, we went to town 
in search of food. When dinner was nearly over a hard 
rain squall came up and, since everyone had felt too gay 
to consider the possibility of rain, the Skipper and First 
Mate were sent out to remedy matters. We didn’t think a 
little water would hurt the Old Man! How the two of 
them ever found our ship in the black rain, among a 
hundred and fifty visiting vessels, is a mystery not even 
explained by the angelic surveillance said to be given 
fools and children. Presently the Mate appeared and 
tugging at the Galley Slave agitatedly whispered: 
‘“Ma, Ma, come quick — Pa’s down at the boat dock in 
his pajamas and if you don’t hurry he’ll be up here!” 
A greater calamity staggered the First Mate’s imagina- 
tion. So a hasty retreat was beat to the dock. There sat 
Skip in the dinghy, saying not a word but obligingly 
holding the flashlight for embarking yachtsmen as they 
hastened to their respective ships. He explained that it 
seemed only logical, being thoroughly drenched, to get 
into pajamas and slicker, thus saving another change. 
But we rowed out and retired quickly, lest the new- 
found docility give way to another and unpredictable 
phase. The morning brought little memory of the night 
before to the Skipper who declared that much that we 
told him had not happened at all. However, he must 
have suffered some chagrin for at long last he went at 
the job of fixing the head, which caused the ladies, at 
least, to rejoice. It was not until some time later that he 
announced that the clapper valve had been installed 
backward to begin with, thus contributing to the 
original plugging. 

Early next morning, before anyone should be about to 
watch our exit, we slipped out of the harbor, this time 
favored by an extremely light southerly breeze which 
enabled us to negotiate the harbor entrance successfully. 
The wind continued light and progress was extremely 
slow so by ten o’clock that night, our dead reckoning 

(Continued on page 104) 
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WA EN TR AX BTS MEET 


Part Il — Supplemental Rules Related to Right of Way —New vs. Old 


By HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


[AutHor’s Note: The Fundamental Rules of Right of 
Way — New vs. Old, were discussed in the last issue of 
Yacutine. This article covers all Supplemental Rules, 
such as Luffing and Bearing Away, Rounding Marks, and 
Special Situations at the Start.] 


last article, the Supplemental Rules have no con- 

nection with the International Rules of the Road 
at Sea. The International Rules contain no comparable 
rules, since they were not designed to cover the situa- 
tions that arise in yacht racing under the Supplemental 
Rules. Nor were the International Rules designed, as I 
have endeavored to point out in the last article, to cover 
many of the situations that arise under the Fundamen- 
tal Rules. The most important Supplemental Rules deal 
with Luffing and Bearing Away. 


Pista the Fundamental Rules discussed in the 


Luffing and Bearing Away 


New and existing rules covering Luffing and Bearing 
Away differ materially in substance, arrangement and 
drafting. The principal points of differences in sub- 
stance may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Existing rules have two luffing rules: a luff as you 
please rule which permits an overtaken yacht to 
luff an overtaking yacht passing to windward; 
and an (in some respects less drastic, in other 
respects more drastic) altering course rule which 
permits the leeward of two converging yachts to 
luff the windward yacht. The new rules have but 
one luffing rule: a luff as you please rule which 
permits a leeward yacht to luff a windward 
yacht, irrespective of whether the latter is over- 
taking or converging. 

Existing rules use the stem end of the leeward yacht 
striking the windward yacht abaft the main shrouds 
position for terminating the “‘as you please” 
right to luff the overtaking yacht. No terminative 
is prescribed for the right to luff a windward con- 
verging yacht. The new rules use the mast of the 
leeward yacht in line with the helmsman of the 
windward yacht position to determine the right to 
luff, and, if it exists, to terminate it. ; 
Existing rules permit a leeward overtaken yacht 
to luff an overtaking yacht on the opposite tack. 
The new rules restrict luffing rights to yachts on 
the same tack. 

(4) Existing rules provide that an overtaken yacht 
may not bear away to prevent an overtaking 
yacht from passing her to leeward. The new rules 
permit such a practice. 


I think all yachtsmen will agree, after reading this 
discussion on Luffing and Bearing Away, that it is better 
to have one luffing rule than two, that the new rule 
method of terminating luffing rights is better than the 
existing one, and that luffing rights should be limited to 
yachts on the same tack. But yachtsmen will differ as to 
the advisability of permitting a windward yacht to bear 


* 


away to prevent another yacht from passing to leeward. 
In practice, the enforcement of this bearing away pro- 
hibition has proved very difficult, but in theory existing 
rules are right. 

Before pursuing this discussion of Luffing and Bearing 
Away further, it is necessary for reference and compari- 
son to quote all pertinent existing and new rules. 

The following existing rules cover Luffing and Bearing 
Away: 


Overtaking 


Rule 30 (B) — “If the overtaking yacht steers a course to 
pass the overtaken yacht on the side opposite to that on 
which the latter then carries her main boom, the latter may 
luff from her course, head to wind if she pleases, to prevent 
the former passing her to windward, until she is in such a 
position that her bowsprit end, or stem if she has no bow- 
sprit, would strike the overtaking yacht abaft the main 
shrouds, after which she may maintain her course, but may 
luff no further. In cases of doubt as to the right of the leeward 
yacht to luff, the windward yacht must respond to the luff, 
and protest if she thinks fit. 

Rule 30 (C) — ‘‘A yacht must never bear away out of her 
proper course to hinder an overtaking yacht passing her to 
leeward. The overtaking yacht, if to leeward, must not luff 
so as to interfere ! with the windward yacht or cause her to 
alter her course, until she ranks as an overtaken yacht. The 
lee side shall be considered that on which the leading yacht 
of the two carries her main boom at the time she ceases to be 
clear ahead. 


Meeting, Crossing and Converging 


“Before the starting signal is given there are no restrictions 
upon the maneuvering of the yachts other than the provi- 
sions of Rules 30, 31 and 32, and the yacht holding right of 
way may alter course in any reasonable manner (but a luff 
so sudden that it cannot be easily responded to would not be 
considered reasonable). 

“ As soon as the starting signal is given, yachts must sail a 
course consistent with the intention of crossing the line, but 
in all other respects the only restrictions on maneuvering are 
those provided in Rules 30, 31 and 32. After crossing the 
line the only restrictions upon maneuvering are those pro- 
vided in Rules 30, 31 and 32. 


Altering Course 


Rule 30 (K) — ‘When by any of the above clauses one 
yacht has to keep out of the way of another, the latter (sub- 
ject to clause (B)) shall not alter course so as to prevent her 
doing so. Although the right of way yacht is not bound to 
hold her course, she must not so alter it as to mislead or balk 
the other, in the act of keeping out of the way.” 


The following new rules (latest draft) cover Luffing 
and Bearing Away. The four Fundamental Right of Way 
Rules, discussed at length in the last article (i.e., clause 
(a) of Rules 1, 2 and 3 and the first sentence of Rule 6) 
are also quoted below to avoid breaking the continuity of 
the text. These four rules replace the seven existing 
Fundamental Rules (i.e., clauses A, D, E, F, G, H and I 
of Rule 30). 


1“ Interfere’ is used in the sense of interference through actual 
contact. 
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General Rules 
On Opposite Tacks 
1. If two yachts are on opposite tacks — 

a. the port tack yacht shall keep out of the way; 

b. the starboard tack yacht — 
i. before starting; may (subject to section 4) luff or 
bear away so as to force the port tack yacht to alter 
her course, but only slowly and not so as to balk or 


mislead the port tack yacht when she is in the act of 
keeping out of the way; 


ii. after starting; shall (subject to her right to tack or. 


jibe) not so alter her course as to interfere with or balk 
the port tack yacht. 


On the Same Tack — Clear Ahead and Clear Astern 


2. If two yachts on the same tack are clear ahead and clear 
astern — 


a. the yacht clear astern shall keep out of the way; 
b. the yacht clear ahead (subject to section 4) — 


i. before starting; may luff (head to wind if she pleases) 
or bear away; but may only luff or bear away slowly if 
towards a yacht clear astern about to establish an 
overlap; 


ii. after starting; may luff as quickly as she pleases 
and head to wind if she pleases; or may bear away, but 
not so as to force a yacht clear astern about to estab- 
lish an overlap to leeward to alter her course.to avoid a 
collision. 


On the Same Tack — Overlapping 
3. If two yachts on the same tack overlap — 
a. the windward yacht shall keep out of the way; 


b. the leeward yacht may always bear away unless she 
would thereby balk a windward yacht attempting to cross 
her bow; 

c. if the windward yacht was aft of the mast line 1! when 
the overlap began; the leeward yacht may luff (subject 
to section 4 and to footnote? below) head to wind if 
she pleases until the windward yacht is abreast of the mast 
line. Thereafter, or if the windward yacht was forward 
of the mast line when the overlap began; the leeward 
yacht, while that overlap continues to exist,? may not — 


i. before starting; luff so as to force the windward 
yacht to luff; é 


ii. after starting; sail above her normal course. 


General Limitations on Right to Luff or Bear Away 


4, The right of way yacht may not exercise the right (if it is 
accorded to her in one of the three preceding sections) to luff 
or bear away so as to force the yacht obligated to keep out of 
the way to alter her course — 
a. unless the yacht obligated to keep out of the way is in 
a position where she is able to respond; * and 
b. unless the right of way yacht has gathered full way 
after tacking, jibing, S-ing or sailing with sails shaking. 
If the right of way yacht, soon after executing one of these 
maneuvers, engages a yacht of her own class in a luffing 





1A windward yacht is abreast of the ‘mast line”? when her wheel or 
the fore end of her tiller is abreast of an imaginary line projecting 
abeam from the center of the leeward yacht’s mainmast. The person 
tn charge of the windward yacht is prima facie mast line judge. While 
@ hail by him — “mast in line” or words to that effect — is not com- 
pulsory, until one is made, the leeward yacht, when there is reasonable 
doubt, may assume that the relative position of the yachts does not (or 
did not) warrant such a hail. The leeward yacht, when so hailed, must 
be governed accordingly. Her only remedy lies in hoisting a flag, if she 
deems the hail improper. 

* Before starting; the leeward yacht may only luff slowly. After 
starting; she may luff as quickly as she pleases. 

* An overlap, in this case, does not begin or continue to exist if two 





No chance for an argument! Rosenfeld photo 


match before attaining equal speed with the latter, the 
right of way yacht is deemed to lack full way. 


5. The yacht obligated to keep out of the way may, provided 
she fulfills said obligation, always luff or bear away. 


Tacking or Jibing 
6. A yacht, while tacking or jibing (and thereafter if she then 
ranks as a yacht obligated to keep out of the way) shall keep 


out of the way of a yacht on a tack.* The latter shall not so 
alter her course as to balk the former. 


The General Rules of the new rules have seven sec- 
tions: the six quoted above and a seventh dealing with 
Tacking and Jibing quoted on page 86. The Special 
Momentary Position Rules follow the General Rules and 
are captioned Rounding Marks or Obstructions, One Way 
Traffic Lane, and Close Hauled on the Same Tack Ap- 
proaching an Obstruction. They will be discussed later. 
The General Rules and Special Rules include all new 
rules that deal directly or indirectly with right of way 
(i.e., all rules that apply when two yachts meet). A 
number of Definitions, necessary to clarify new rule 
terminology, precede the General Rules. Note that all 
new rules (except, to avoid repetition, those of section 4) 
that apply to each of the four meeting positions used to 
determine right of way are grouped together under cap- 
tions indicative of the four meeting positions — (1) On 
Opposite Tacks; (2) On the Same Tack — Clear Ahead 


yachts, although abeam, are more than two overall lengths of the longer 
yacht apart. 

4 Note that if the leeward yacht bears away after losing her luffing 
rights, she does so at her own risk, since the windward yacht can, by 
bearing away with her (section 5), prevent her from luffing. 

5 When three (or more) yachts overlap, the presence of an intervening 
overlapping yacht (whether or not she has a right to luff the yacht next 
to windward) does not release a windward yacht (if she is able to luff) 
from an existing obligation to luff for a third yacht further to leeward. 
The intervening yacht cannot be disqualified for not luffing in response 
to a luff, if the yacht next to windward does not give her room to luff. 

6 A tack or a jibe by either or both of two yachts always creates a new 
right of way situation, but not necessarily a different one; (e.g., section 2 
may apply both before and after two yachts have jibed). 
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and Clear Astern; (3) On the Same Tack — Overlap- 
ping; and (4) Tacking or Jibing. 

New rules dealing with Luffing and Bearing Away are 
longer, more specific and cover more ground than exist- 
ing rules. For instance, clause K of Rule 30 is embarrass- 
ingly indefinite. This clause is generally known as the 
Converging Luffing Rule. It has been interpreted to mean 
that the leeward yacht may luff slowly. But the rule it- 
self gives no indication how fast, how long or how far she 
may luff. Perhaps we can infer from this silence that, 
provided she luffs slowly, she can luff as long as the over- 
lap lasts and head to wind if she pleases. 


Two Luffing Rules vs. One 


There is a theoretical argument which can be ad- 
vanced in favor of having two luffing rules; one for over- 
taken yachts, the other for converging yachts, as in 
existing rules; instead of having a single luffing rule that 
applies to both conditions, as in the new rules. Theo- 
retically, it seems proper to give greater protective 
luffing rights to an overtaken leeward yacht than to a 
leeward converging yacht, because the big bad overtak- 
ing yacht has deliberately chosen to pass to windward; 
while the converging windward yacht, as she must have 
approached from the windward side, did not have per- 
haps as free a choice on which side to pass. Practically, 
when two yachts on the same tack converge sailing sub- 
stantially different courses, they are usually bound for 
different turning marks. If so, the windward yacht al- 
ways maneuvers so as to cross the other’s bow or stern, 
since she would suffer too great a loss if she sailed into a 
position where she was forced to parallel the course of 
the leeward yacht. 

On the other hand, if two converging yachts are bound 
for the same mark, they are probably converging at a 
moderate angle, and the windward yacht would nor- 
mally suffer no great loss by luffing up to parallel the 
course of the leeward yacht. She might therefore elect to 
sail into a-position where she could no longer, because of 
an overlap, cross ahead or astern of the leeward yacht. 
Hence, as a practical matter, in considering luffing rights 
we only have to deal with the case of two yachts bound 
for the same mark (or marks on the same bearing). When 
two yachts are converging at a moderate angle, the pre- 
viously mentioned theoretical argument to warrant a 
different luffing rule for overtaking and converging con- 
ditions loses most of its force. It does not carry enough 
weight to warrant the existence of two different luffing 
rules, and of all the grief that their application involves. 

It is easier to learn and apply one luffing rule than 
two, but that is only a minor point. The great practical 
difficulty in applying the two existing luffing rules is 
that, in order to know which one to apply, it is necessary 
to know whether overtaking or converging conditions 
exist. In many cases the skippers must try to agree on 
the many complex and mistakable right of way deter- 
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minatives described in the last article, solely in order to 
ascertain which luffing rule to apply. See diagram. 
Under existing rules, Z (the leeward yacht) ranks as 
right of way yacht whether W ranks as overtaking yacht 
or as windward converging yacht. The right of way 
situation in this case is therefore clear, irrespective of 
whether the overtaking or converging rule applies. But 
suppose L decides (as she normally would to keep her 
wind clear) to luff W. In order to know which of the two 
luffing rules to apply (i.e., in order for Z to know — (i) 
whether she can luff as she pleases and head to wind if 
she pleases; or (ii) whether she can only luff slowly, and 
goodness only knows how far; and (iii) when luffing 
rights terminate), the skippers must review past condi- 
tions and decide whether the yachts are overtaking or 
converging (i.e., whether at the time risk of collision 
began to exist W was clear astern or. overlapping, 
whether the yachts were then sailing nearly the same 
course, etc.). Why not avoid all of this grief by having 
one luffing rule that applies to both overtaking and con- 
verging conditions? I have yet to find a yachtsman who 


can advance any valid reason why this change should 
not be made. 


Termination of Luffing Rights 


The existing converging luffing rule does not mention 
any position for terminating a leeward converging 
yacht’s right to luff. As previously stated, we can per- 
haps assume that a leeward converging yacht can con- 
tinue to luff the windward yacht as long as the overlap 
lasts. Although this assumption is indicated, it is in one 
sense illogical since the overtaking luffing rule was pre- 
sumably designed to give a leeward overtaken yacht 
superior luffing rights over a leeward converging yacht. 

Under the existing overtaking luffing rule, the leeward 
yacht may maintain her course, but may luff no further 
after she is in such a position that her stem end would 
strike the overtaking yacht abaft the main shrouds. This 
appears to be a pretty definite relative position for ter- 
minating luffing rights. But, in practice, it does not work 
out that way. There is always doubt as to the ultimate 
point of contact because: 


(1) the skipper of each yacht is usually at the wheel 
and consequently seldom in a good position to 
judge the terminating position; 

(2) a further luff by the leeward yacht is required to 
hit the windward yacht; 

(3) the windward yacht can, by luffing higher, al- 
ways throw the point of contact further aft; 

(4) the point of contact may be thrown substantially 
further aft by the fact that the leeward yacht 
may fall back as a result of blanketing before she 
can collide with the windward yacht. 


All of the above four factors must be weighed as the 
yachts approach each other, and each injects doubt as to 
the point of future contact. It is not surprising that 
yachtsmen have had difficulty, in close cases, in apply- 
ing this yardstick. The trouble experienced with it is due 
to its basic imperfection. It is based not, as it should be, 
on an existing position, but on a difficult estimate of a 
future point of contact. An example of the difficulties 
experienced with this rule: In an America’s Cup Race in 
1934, the decision of a protest hinged on whether or not 
the yachts had reached the terminating position for 
luffing rights prescribed by existing rules at the moment 
the leeward overtaken yacht luffed. Opinions differed, 
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owing to the four indeterminable factors mentioned 
above, as to whether or not this position had been 
reached. 

Under the new luffing rule, luffing rights terminate 
once the helmsman (for all practical purposes the equiv- 
alent of wheel or tiller end) of the windward yacht is 
abreast the mast line} of the leeward yacht. Under the 
existing rule luffing rights terminate at about the same 
time, since the distance (except in cat boats) from the 
helmsman to the mast is about the same as the distance 
from the main shrouds to the stem end. In other words, 
when the helmsman of the windward yacht is abreast 
the mast of the leeward yacht, the stem end of the lee- 
ward yacht is about abreast of the main shrouds of the 
windward yacht. The helmsman of the windward yacht 
(or the member in charge if he is not at the helm) is in an 
ideal position to observe the mast line luffing termina- 
tive. He has a range to go by; either the spreader or 
main shroud in line with the mast. All he has to do is to 
watch — that most definite of all position fixing de- 
vices — an existing range. His decision does not depend 
on a difficult guess as to a future point of contact. I hope 
the next time you go sailing you will watch this range 
come on, as you are passing to windward close aboard of 
another yacht. You will then see for yourself how easy it 
is to apply this luffing terminative. In answer to the ob- 
jection that the leeward yacht is to some extent at the 
mercy of the honesty of the skipper of the windward 
yacht, I can only say that we cannot successfully make 
all rules so that they prevent cheating, and that rules 
designed with the primary object of preventing cheating 
are apt to have other bad features. 

The new luffing rule has worked perfectly in actual 
test. In commenting on the results obtained on Lake 
George, Commodore Pitcairn wrote — 


“Under the N.A.Y.R.U. rules it is a matter of guesswork 
for either skipper to know when the leeward boat has luffed 
the windward boat until the bow of the leeward boat can no 
longer hit the windward boat forward of the main shrouds. 
On the other hand, under the Vanderbilt rules it is easy for 


the skipper of the windward boat to determine when the 
‘mast in line’ condition exists.” 


Our British friends have evidently been impressed 
with the new luffing rule since they have combined a 
modified version with the existing rule. I find the follow- 
ing footnote to the overtaking luffing rule in the 1939 
(the latest) annual Y.R.A. book — 


“The Y.R.A. hold that the Overtaken Yacht has the right 
to luff until her bowsprit, or stem end if she has no bowsprit, 
falls abaft a line drawn through the mainmast of the Over- 
taking Yacht at right angles to her center line. After which 
the Overtaken Yacht may maintain the course she is then 
steering but may luff no further.” 


This footnote is an improvement on the present rule 
because it terminates luffing rights on an existing posi- 
tion-instead of on a difficult guess as to a future point of 
contact. But it is still necessary for the member in charge 
to run up either to the bow of the overtaken yacht or to 
the mast of the overtaking yacht to get an accurate pic- 
ture of the situation. But the main objection to the foot- 
note results from using the mast line of the windward 
yacht instead of the mast line of the leeward yacht (as 
in the new rules) as a gauge for terminating luffing 
rights. As a consequence, the windward yacht assumes 
the driver’s seat. She can, by making a voluntary and 


1 Mast line is defined in footnote (1) on page 53. 
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momentary luff in the final stages of a luffing match, 
deprive the leeward yacht of her luffing rights. Under the 
new rules, the leeward yacht is, as she should be, in the 
driver’s seat. She can, in the final stages of a luffing 
match, prolong her luffing rights either by not luffing so 
high that she loses them or by bearing away a little to 
preserve them. Another objection to using the mast line 
of the windward yacht, is that an observer, stationed 
near the mast of the windward yacht to observe her 
mast line, will be unable to see the bow of the leeward 
yacht if the windward yacht is carrying a genoa jib. 

One other question remains to be discussed in connec- 
tion with the termination of luffing rights. Existing rules 
provide that an overlap terminates when two yachts 
have widened out abeam beyond risk of collision. This 
terminative may: (i) alter right of way (i.e., a leeward 
overtaking yacht, by widening out abeam beyond risk of 
collision, acquires right of way as a leeward converging 
yacht); and (ii) reéstablish the right to luff (a leeward 
overtaken yacht which has lost the right to luff reéstab- 
lishes it by widening out abeam sufficiently to become a 
leeward converging yacht). The new rules provide (foot- 
note 3 to rule 3, b) that an overlap terminates (for the 
purpose of determining luffing rights only) when the 
yachts although abeam, are more than two over all lengths of 
the longer yacht apart. This provision has no effect on 
right of way since the leeward yacht always has right of 
way, irrespective of how far two yachts may widen out 
abeam before again converging. In practice, this new 
rule provision operates in but one situation: 
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A leeward yacht (yacht L') which has either lost (in 
the process of being passed to windward) or never ac- 
quired (in the process of passing to leeward) luffing 
rights; may acquire them by widening out abeam by 
more than two over all lengths of the longer yacht (posi- 
tion 2) and by gaining sufficiently on W so that the 
helmsman of W is aft of the mast line of L when the 
second overlap begins (position 3). This case occurs in- 
frequently between yachts of the same class, as L’ is al- 
most invariably blanketed by and passed by W!, and as 
[? will almost invariably lose ground by bearing away. 
Only in this one infrequently occurring case, is it ever 
necessary to have in mind a past position or a measure of 
distance to determine anything (and then only luffing 
rights) under the new rules. This is in marked contrast 
to existing rules under which it is constantly necessary 
to refer to past positions and to a measure of distance 
(i.e., risk of collision) to determine right of way, luffing 
and bearing rights, and the obligation to give room at 
marks. 

This one reference to a past position and to a measure 
of distance in the new rules can be avoided by the simple 
expedient of providing that the leeward yacht has the 
right to luff whenever the helmsman of the windward 
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yacht is aft of the mast line. Such a provision also ma- 
terially simplifies the wording of the luffing rule, but 
unfortunately it does not work well in practice. Luffing 
rights are lost and reéstablished so often (as the leeward 
yacht respectively luffs or bears away in the final stages 
of a luffing match) that the luffing match becomes a bore 
and a joke. If you will try this out in a practice luffing 
match with another yacht, you will, I am sure, agree 
that, once a leeward yacht has lost her luffing rights, she 
should not be able to regain them, even temporarily, by 
merely bearing away. 


Course After Luffing Rights Terminate 


Existing rules provide that, after overtaking luffing 
rights terminate, the leeward yacht may hold the course 
she is then steering but may luff no further. The new 
rules operate in the same way before the start but, after 
starting, the leeward yacht may not, after luffing rights 
terminate, sail above her normal course (defined on page 
90). Opinions will no doubt differ as to the advisability 
of adopting this new rule provision. It represents a re- 
turn to the former American rule, which I prefer because 
I can see no point in prolonging the agony to the detri- 
ment of both yachts, after the windward yacht has 
reached a position where she is almost surely going to 
pass the leeward yacht in any event. Furthermore, if, as 
the new rules propose, we are going to make it more 
difficult in certain cases to pass to leeward, should we 
not, to equalize matters, make it a bit easier to pass to 
windward? 


Luffing a Yacht on the Opposite Tack 


The new rules limit luffing rights to yachts on the 
same tack. Existing rules permit an overtaken yacht to 
luff an overtaking yacht passing to windward on the op- 
posite tack. The overtaking luffing rule operates only 
when two yachts are sailing nearly the same course. In 
order to be sailing nearly the same course on opposite 
tacks, both yachts must be sailing before the wind, in 
which case they are both usually carrying spinnakers, as 
shown in the diagram — 

















Under existing rules, assuming yacht P? (the port tack 
yacht) ranks as an overtaken yacht, she can luff as she 
pleases, irrespective of the probable dire consequences to 
the rig and sails of starboard tack yacht S® resulting 
from the obligation to make a sudden all standing jibe 
in order to keep clear. Only the unwary will let them- 
selves be caught in the position of yacht S?, if it is clear 
that P? ranks as the overtaken yacht. But if a mark is 
near at hand, or if S’s skipper thinks that rule 30 (F), 
which gives him right of way as starboard tack yacht, 
applies, he may sail into the S* position. Rule 30 (F) 
applies and S has right of way if, when risk of collision 
began to exist (position 1), the yachts either overlapped 
or were sailing substantially different courses — a diffi- 
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cult right of way problem for the skippers to decide. I 
am sure yachtsmen will agree that the existing overtak- 
ing luffing rule (aside from the difficulty of knowing 
whether or not it applies) may operate in too brutal a 
manner when applied to yachts on opposite tacks, and 
that luffing rights, in the interests of safety and sim- 
plicity, should be limited to yachts on the same tack. 


Prevention of Bearing Away 


Existing rules provide that a yacht must never bear 
away out of her proper course to hinder an overtaking 
yacht passing her to leeward. The new rules permit such a 
bearing away. Opinion will no doubt differ as to the ad- 
visability of adopting this new rule provision. Theo- 
retically, I prefer the existing rule provision. A yacht 
passing to leeward is entitled to some protection. On the 
other hand, it often requires clever sailing to keep on 
another yacht’s wind, and it can be argued that a helms- 
man should not by rule be prevented from attempting a 
maneuver that requires skill and judgment. But, be that 
as it may, I know of no existing rule that, although it has 
resulted in comparatively few protests, has caused more 
arguments and ill feeling. The prohibition this rule con- 
tains is a most difficult one to enforce. If a protest arises 
under it, it is nearly impossible for the Race Committee 
to ascertain the true facts. Hence it has been omitted 
from the new rules. I believe that this omission has met 
with the approval of those who have sailed under the 
new rules, since I have never received any criticism of it. 

Under existing rules, it is common practice, when two 
yachts are beating to windward, for the windward yacht 
to bear down on the leeward yacht to get her wind. 
While this is, in many cases, a Clear violation of the 
bearing away prohibition, it does not seem to have been 
so interpreted. Most yachtsmen seem to interpret the 
bearing away prohibition as applying only when the 
overtaking yacht has a free choice on which side to pass 
and elects to try to pass to leeward, a condition which 
almost invariably exists only when yachts are sailing 
free. If it is decided to retain the bearing away prohibi- 
tion in a new set of rules, in my opinion, it should be 
restricted to apply only when yachts are sailing free. 


Before Starting 


The new rules governing the rights of yachts before 
starting follow the same general principles as existing 
rules, but are much more specific. The old rules leave too 
much to the imagination. The following new rules apply 
only before starting: Clause b, i of sections 1 and 2 and 
c, i of section 3 (quoted on page 53). which deal with 
luffing and bearing away, and section 11 which reads — 


One Way Traffic Lane 


11. After the starting signal a lane running from the starting 
line towards the first mark, and wide enough to include in its 
area a yacht sailing a normal course after starting, is re- 
served primarily for one way traffic. After her starting signal, 
a yacht which has not started, shall, while in said lane, keep 
out of the way of a yacht which has started and of all other 
competing yachts which are not in said lane. 


Existing rules contain the following pre-starting 
provisions — 


Rule 27 (6) — “‘A yacht” which has made a premature 
start, “‘or one working into position from the wrong side of 
the line after her starting signal has been made, must keep 
clear of and give way to all competing yachts whose starting 
signal has been made.” 
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Rule 27 (7) — “‘A yacht starting after the signal for the 
start of the next class has been made, shall, in starting, keep 
clear of and give way to yachts starting during their specified 
starting intervals.” 

Rule 30 — “Before the starting signal is given there are 
no restrictions upon the maneuvering of the yachts other 
than the provisions of Rules 30, 31 and 32, and the yacht 
holding right of way may alter course in any reasonable 
manner (but a luff so sudden that it cannot be easily re- 
sponded to would not be considered reasonable). 

“As soon as the starting signal is given, yachts must sail 
a course consistent with the intention of crossing the line, 
but in all other respects the only restrictions on maneuvering 
are those provided in Rules 30, 31 and 32. After crossing the 
line the only restrictions upon maneuvering are those pro- 
vided in Rules 30, 31 and 32.” 

Rule 34—.. . “There is no required side” on which 
to leave a mark “until after the starting signal has been 
made.” 


Why, you may ask, does Rule 30 state thrice that 
there are no restrictions on starting maneuvers other 
than those provided in Rules 30, 31 and 32, when both 
Rules 27 and 34 contain important restrictions on start- 


ing maneuvers? This is one of the many incomprehensi- _ 


ble oversights of existing rules. 

The wording of Rule 27 (6) is ambiguous and has 
caused confusion. Does it cover a yacht working into 
position from the wrong side of the extensions of the 
starting line, and, if so, to what extent? Section 11 (One 
Way Traffic Lane, quoted above) of the new rules, 
which replaces Rule 27 (6), leaves no doubt as to its ap- 
plication. In the case of a windward start, section 11 
prescribes a fan-shaped area with the starting line as a 
base reserved for one way traffic. This is as it should be, 
since both the new and.the existing starting rule are 
designed to protect yachts which have duly started, and 
therefore their operation should be restricted to the nor- 
mal sailing zones of said yachts. Note that section 11, in 
the case of a windward start, outlaws excessive barging 
after the starting signal. Other barging provisions will be 
taken up in the Rounding Marks discussion. 

The new before starting luffing and bearing away rules 
speak for themselves. Both new and existing rules pro- 
vide that a yacht before starting can alter course to- 
wards another yacht but only slowly. For this reason 
and, since there is no proper or normal course before 
starting, it is necessary to differentiate between the 
luffing and bearing away provisions that apply before 
and after starting. 

The new rules omit any reference to the requirement 
of existing rules that after the starting signal yachts 
must sail a course consistent with the intention of crossing 
the line. This is an unnecessary rule and has caused con- 
fusion. Why should we limit the application of this rule 
to the starting line? If we are to have it at all, why 
should it not apply to all next marks? Why should we 
have one rule which prohibits a leeward yacht from 
carrying a windward yacht to windward of a starting 
mark after the starting signal, and another rule which 
permits such a maneuver at subsequent marks? 

Existing rule 27 (7) is also an unnecessary rule. The 
new rules contain a paragraph outlining custom and 
courtesy in such cases — 


The Rules of Part IV (When Two Yachts Meet) apply to 
all competing yachts whether in the same or different classes 
or races. While no distinction is made in the rules between 
the status of competing yachts racing for different prizes, 
custom and courtesy dictate that such yachts, when prac- 
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tical, should avoid interfering with one another (e.g., a yacht 
should avoid interfering with another yacht scheduled to 
start before her, unless the latter is so late for her start that 
the yachts are starting together). 


Rounding Marks 


Existing Rule 31, Giving Room at Marks or Obstruc- 
tions to Sea Room, is defective in several respects. For 
example, the third paragraph reads — 


‘A leading yacht may tack round a mark or obstruction 
only when she can do so and clear the yacht astern, just as 
she would be required to do if she made her tack in open sea 
without any mark or obstruction being there.” 


This clause was inserted without regard to the follow- 
ing situation, in which it resulted in marked injustice. In 
an important Six-Metre race, three yachts arrived at a 
mark (to be left to windward) on the same tack sailing in 
a Straight line clear ahead-clear astern. 
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Yacht A (position 1) was only a foot or two ahead of B, 
and B was only a foot or two ahead of C. As neither A 
nor B could tack around the mark and clear the yacht 
astern, both had to sail on past it. C tacked around the 
mark and became the leading yacht (position 2), and A 
became the third yacht. Although this episode is well 
known and occurred several years ago, no steps have 
been taken to amend this defective rule. 

Rule 31 applies (except for the tacking provision 
quoted above) only if an overlap exists. By definition, an 
overlap can exist between two yachts only when they are 
satling approximately the same course. This limitation is 
clearly an unnecessary complication in rounding marks. 
Frequently two yachts which have come from different 
marks are approaching a mark (to be left to windward) 
on the same tack, at angles differing from two points 
upwards. 
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Why, in cases similar to the one illustrated in the above 
diagram, should the helmsman have to figure out whether 
or not the yachts are sailing approximately the same 
course? Why should not L (the outside leeward yacht) 
always be obligated to give room? She would suffer but 
relatively little loss compared to that suffered by W, 
obligated (if the skippers agree that the yachts are not 

(Continued on page 84) 
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OKLAHOMA CRUISE 


The Skipper and the Mate Discover 


the Pleasures of Cruising in a Small Boat 


By CLAYTON N. WINN 


good Snipe Winnjammer slid off a trailer into 

the waters of Grand River Lake, near the end 
of the backed-up water of Drowning Creek. Stowed 
away below decks were bedding for crew and skipper, 
cooking utensils, groceries for three days, tarpaulin, 
duffle bag, a quarter horse outboard motor, two gallons 
of gas, and all the odds and ends two office workers 
could think of in several weeks of planning. It’s amazing 
what can be tucked away in a 151%-foot boat that is 
mostly decked over. 

For several months Al and I had planned this trip, 
ever since we had first realized the magnitude of this 
new lake in Eastern Oklahoma, that its 1300 miles of 
shoreline were mostly wooded hills, and that its backed- 
up creeks and inlets ran for miles into country that 
heretofore had been seen by only a few people a year. 

Three days were all that we had been able to get 
away from wives and jobs. In order to make the most 
of them we had trailed the Winnjammer ninety miles 
after work the evening before; slept in a cabin fifteen 
miles from our launching place; and now, after an early 
breakfast and a drive in a light shower, the boat was at 
last afloat. We stepped the mast, raised sails and cast 
off from our stump mooring. We were five miles from 
the main body of water, but with a light breeze out of 
the south we slid slowly along on a reach. 

Our twenty-foot varnished mast looked very dressy 
in close proximity to the dark oaks, and the white sails 
were perfectly limned by the green leaves. Clouds were 
disappearing, and as we reached a broader stretch of 
water the sun came through and played with the twist- 
ing burgee at the masthead. Although fishing tackle 
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It’s amazing how much gear can be tucked away 
in a 15Y%-foot boat that is mostly decked over 


was aboard and we passed inlets and coves, stumps and 
rocks, reedy points and overhanging brush where I’m 
sure bass were simply begging for bugs and plugs, we 
sailed on. We were both eager to see what was around 
the next bend, and the next, and to see the big lake itself. 

As the creek broadened out the wind found us, and 
soon there was a steady gurgle of broken ripples at the 
bow. The hills took shape ahead, became individual 
piles of rocks and trees, and slid astern more rapidly. 
We had been sailing about an hour when I noticed how 
tense I was. There had been too much anticipation for 
this outing. I eased my grip on main sheet and tiller, 
took a half turn around a cleat with the sheet and pulled 
out a life-preserver pillow to sit on. Al began to let go 
too, as he tied down the jib sheet and stretched out 
beside the mast. 

Then, before we realized it, the last point was abeam 
and the Winnjammer lifted in the first long swell of the 
big water. The wind came up the miles of lake to the 
south of us, fresh and steady. We plunged along with a 
little spray wetting the foot of the jib occasionally and 
heeled over at a comfortable angle. Easing the sheets, 
we sailed directly across the lake where some cliffs 
formed the west shore. We wanted to see this rock for- 
mation before starting the run up the lake. At this 
point the waters were only about two miles wide, and 
we were soon coasting along taking pictures of the 
cliffs. 

As we jibed, we marked the end of the longest tack 
we fresh water sailors had ever made in the Winnjam- 
mer. With the wind now on the starboard quarter, we 
took a long slant back to the eastern shore, where deep 
wooded coves looked promising for a place to eat lunch. 
Soon we were back into protected water, and, picking 


Grand River Lake, a vast new waterway in Eastern Okla- 
homa, has thirteen hundred miles of wooded shoreline 
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“‘Winnjammer” on the trailer and ready to be launched. Below 
decks were stowed all the gear and provisions for a three-day cruise 


a place where the bank came down steeply, I nosed in, 
watching that the mast and stays did not scrape over- 
hanging branches. Al stepped ashore dry shod and made 
fast to the limb of a scrub oak. 

It was one o’clock and the clouds were gone. The 
shade felt good as we passed the grub box ashore and 
began to dig into it for a cold lunch. We were stretched 
out on a rock looking up the broad expanse of water and 
picking out our position on the map we carried, when we 
heard the roar of a speed boat approaching. Till now, 
this was the first sign of life since we cast off in the creek 
several hours before. The boat was coming up the lake 
at a good clip and was opposite our cove when the 
occupants sighted our sail, put her hard over, slowed 
down and coasted into the cove. 

“Well Al, we’ve done something, I suppose; that’s a 
patrol boat.” 

“Something would have to happen. What do you 
think?”’ 

We had no further time to think, as the officer in the 
cockpit cupped his hands and asked if either of us were 
named Harry somebody, I don’t remember the last 
name. We assured him just as loudly that neither of us 
was. 

“The long distance operator at Disney has a call 
from his folks in Dallas. He’s in 1-A and has to report 
tomorrow, and is supposed to be up here fishing some- 
where,”’ he called. 

We answered that we would tell him if we ran across 
him. With a wave of his hand the driver gunned his 
craft in a tight circle and was out of sight around the 
point before his bow wave splashed among the rocks 
below us. We were quiet for awhile. Then, looking at 
the map again, we began to estimate where we might be 
by nightfall. This was the spark plug we needed and 
within a few minutes, we were pushing out into the lake 
again. The wind was still fresh, and with the whisker 
pole in place, we ran before it. 

Our map, or chart if you will, was made from topo- 
graphic sheets of the country before the lake was created. 
The water level was on the 750 foot contour, so it had 


A “mooring” for the night 
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been a simple matter to spot the dam on the sheet, 
trace the 750 foot marker in red ink, and have cloth 
prints made. This gave us a map that not only showed 
the contour of the shore accurately, but also gave the 
profile of the land beneath the water, or depth of the 
lake. The scale was one inch to the mile, and all after- 
noon our pencil went slowly across one submerged sec- 
tion line after another as we plotted our course. We 
talked of those once dusty roads over which farmers 
had driven their teams and cars. A few years ago those 
farmers would have thought a man crazy who told 


* them that boats would someday sail up that valley. 


As the big lake twisted to the east after we passed 
the mouth of Horse Creek, we took down the whisker 
pole and again sailed a broad reach. We had been staying 
pretty close to the middle of the lake and, except for an 
occasional cruiser going by or a farm house in the distant 
hills, we had seen no other signs of life. The wind fresh- 
ened and we began to reel off the miles in earnest. About 
five o’clock we came in sight of the big bridge over the 
lake near the town of Grove. An hour later we tied up 
close by and went ashore to fill our water jug at a filling 
station. There are very few sailboats on the lake as yet 
so we were objects of interest to the proprietor of the 
station. He just couldn’t understand how a sailboat 
ever got back to where she started from ‘agin the 
wind.” We did our best to explain, but he was just as 
full of wonderment when we left him as when we had 
arrived. 

We had worried some about the bridge, whether our 
twenty-foot mast would go under it or not. Sailing out 
to the middle span alongside the huge concrete pillars 
that support it, it looked as if we would just clear. To 
make sure, we threw our weight on one side, heeled her 
over and sailed under with feet to spare. Once under, 
we were before the wind again and thinking seriously of 
a place to hole up for the night. While we had been 
ashore thunderheads had risen high in the south and 
west, and the sun was already behind them. We ran 
along the eastern shore and before we reached the mouth 
of Elk River we sailed into a deep little inlet that had a 

(Continued on page 112) 
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SAILS AND 
SAILMAKING 


Part Ill — Further Significant Developments 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


ROM the evidence at hand, it would appear that we 

are indebted to the Dutch for the sloop, which is 

perhaps our most popular yachting rig. G. S. Laird 
Clowes, in his book The Story of Sail, records the build- 
ing in 1604 of a vessel to be used for pleasure — and 
thus a “yacht’’ — for the use of Prince Henry. This 
boat, which measured 28 feet on the keel, was rigged 
exactly in the style of the great British ships of the 
period. It was not until after the Restoration, in ,1660, 
however, that a yacht with fore-and-aft rig was seen 
in England. It was then that the Dutch East India 
Company presented King Charles II with two yachts, 
one, named Mary, quite large and rigged with a standing 
gaff and a loose-footed mainsail, a staysail, a jib, and 
probably a square topsail; the smaller boat, called Little 
Bazan, was about one third the size of Mary and was 
also sloop-rigged with a very short gaff. Both hulls were 
of Dutch design and probably carried lee boards. 

An old print, reproduced in The Fore-and-Aft Rig in 
America, by E. P. Morris, shows a view of New York 
about 1717. In this print, many small sloops with bluff 
bows, high steeved bowsprits and very short gafis are 
depicted. If not of Dutch origin, these boats at least 
show a strong Dutch influence. Now, as New York 
became the first important yachting center in this 
country, there can be little doubt that the early Dutch 
sloops were influential in the subsequent development 
of American yachts. The ultimate in gaff-rigged sloops 
was probably the cup defender Reliance. She was 143 
feet 8 inches over all and spread over 16,000 square feet 
of sail. Since that day our cup defenders have been 
smialler. 

The first American yacht with a jib-headed mainsail 
to sail in an international match was Ethelwyn, designed 
by W. P. Stephens for the defense of the Seawanhaka 





































A beautifully setting suit of sails. ““Endeavour’”’ sailing off 
Cowes and carrying her famous quadrilateral jib. Beken photo 


Cup in the year 1895. An earlier example of the rig is 
mentioned in the account of a:race held in Bermuda in 
the year 1808. It is recorded that a Mr. Harvey, who 
lived in Somerset, Bermuda, owned a boat that had 
been beaten in every race in which she had been entered. 
Observing great secrecy, he had a new suit of sails 
made, and brought his boat to the line with what is now 
known as the Bermudian or jib-headed ‘rig. -He is re- 
ported to have defeated his rivals by a’ wide margin. 
The upshot of this event was the adoption of the new 
rig by all the Bermudians. It is believed that it is to this 
source that the rig used in the Chesapeake Bay Bugeye 
traces its ancestry. As the latter was developed for cargo 
carrying, it was found expedient to give the main mast 
an exaggerated rake, thus bringing its head directly 
over the cargo hatch and permitting the use of the main 
halliard for hoisting cargo. 

In about the year 1866, the British yacht Sphinz dis- 
carded her squaresail for downwind work and set a 
huge new piece of canvas of a triangular shape which was 
dubbed by her crew the ‘‘Sphinx’s acre,’”’ a name which 
gradually has been corrupted to spinnaker. To Sven 
Salen, a Swedish yachtsman, goes the credit for a very 
interesting spinnaker development. In 1927, he went to 
Ratsey and Lapthorn and described what he termed a 
“double spinnaker” that he wanted made for his Six- 
Metre May Be. Thesail, which was called a “‘circus tent,” 
was such a success that it was soon taken up by many 
racing yachtsmen. It is to Dr. Manfred Curry, a 
German, however, that Americans are indebted for the 
true parachute spinnaker. In the year 1932 he brought to 
this country a sail that was cut much fuller across the 





Not a drowning party but one of the famous Bermuda dinghies 
spreading her wings. This interesting sprit bears a slight resem- 
blance to the wishbone boom. Bermuda News Bureau photo 
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head and shorter across the foot than the circus tent 
spinnaker and this sail was the prototype of our present 
parachutes. There have been other experiments with 
these light sails; the ventilated spinnaker, for instance. 
This sail had a series of round holes cut along its center, 
on the mistaken notion that this would dispel what was 
called the ‘‘cushion”’ that such a sail was thought to 
push ahead of it. This idea did not become popular, 
however. 

Experiments with silk as a spinnaker cloth were con- 
ducted in a wind tunnel and it was found that its poros- 
ity was greater than the best Egyptian cotton. The ideal 
fabric for spinnakers and other light ‘‘ off the wind”’ sails 
appears to be a modification of the new nylon parachute 
cloth developed by the du Pont Company for the Air 
Corps. Ernest Ratsey has a spinnaker of this fabric for 
his cutter Golliwogg and it is unbelievably light, has a 
porosity factor of almost zero and, in addition, is im- 
pervious to moisture. There can be little doubt that this 
cloth will be in great demand for light sails after the war. 

While on the subject of sails for the postwar period it 
is probably in order to mention that experiments are 
being conducted with a view to developing some of the 
new coated fabrics, such as “‘Koroseal” for sails. At 
present the best opinion appears to be that zephyr 
weight nylon will make ideal 
light sails, whereas the coated 
fabrics, being somewhat 
heavier, may make satisfac- 
tory working sails. There is 
no doubt that the latter 
fabric will make a superior 
material for all sorts of awn- 
ings and covers. 

To Sven Salen, also, must 
go the credit for introducing 
the genoa jib to this coun- 
try. The story is that such 
a sail was first used by the 
Swedish yachtsman on his 
Six-Metre Lilian in a re- 
gatta at Genoa, Italy, dur- 
ing the month of February, 




































































































Above, “Golliwogg”’ carry- 
ing her nylon spinnaker, 
the lightest of light sails. 
Left, “Endeavour’s 
lated spinnaker, or ‘‘Annie 
Oakley.” The popularity of 
this type of sail was short 
lived. Right, the Six-Metre 
“Goose” using a perfect 
example of genoa, or over- 
lapping jib. du Pont Co., 
Robinson, and Levick-Lewis 
photos 
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1927. The new sail at first was called a “‘Swedish” or 
“overlapping”’ jib until its inventor said that he called 
it a “genoa.” Lilian, considered a slow boat in light 
airs, won six races in eight starts in the fluky going along 
the Italian Coast. An eyewitness of the series for the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup in 1927, when Sven Salen, 
sailing May Be, first used his new jib in this country, 
describes how he came reaching down to the leeward 
mark. He was well in the ruck and everyone expected 
him to douse his big jib and set a smaller one for the 
beat to windward. Instead of doing so, however, he 
rounded smartly, trimmed his genoa down flat and pro- 
ceeded to walk through the fleet. It was a dramatic per- 
formance and a wonderful demonstration of the new 
sail, which has since become standard equipment on 
almost every racing craft and on many cruising boats 
as well. 

A sail that caused a good deal of excitement when 
first it put in an appearance in this generation, was the 
so-called quadrilateral jib. While not by any means 
entirely new—as a four-sided jib (with a short club) it had 
been used on Vigzlant in her defense of the America’s 
Cup in the year 1893—it had, apparently, been forgotten 
by most yachtsmen until it was revived forty years later 
for Endeavour. The story is that Charles Nicholson, her 
designer, proposed using a 
large single headsail, which, 
after much discussion and 
experimentation, was aban- 
doned in favor of a big fore 
staysail which left only a 
ten foot parallel gap inside 
the head stay. To fill this 
tall, narrow space, various 
jibs of revolutionary design 
were suggested, the choice 
ultimately falling on & sug- 
gestion of T. O. M. Sopwith, 
her owner, that a jib having 
a double clew and two sheets 
be tried. News of the new 
development soon spread to 
(Continued on page 96) 
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“WHEN-AS-AN’-IF” 


An All Year ‘Round Houseboat Cruiser of Unusual Design 


By H. M. PULSIFER 


OME years ago, the designer of this glorified 

4Z shanty boat made an over-winter cruise 

from Chicago, down the Illinois Water- 

-— way, the Mississippi River (with side trips 

“ up the Ohio, the Tennessee and the White 

Rivers), across the Gulf, around Florida, 

and up the East coast, the Hudson River, through the 

New York State Barge Canal, the Great Lakes, and 

back to Chicago, in his 60 foot, twin-screw, bridge deck 
cruiser. s 

He concluded he wanted to do it again, and could 
have even more fun and a wider range of shoal water 
cruising, hunting and fishing at a fraction of the ex- 
pense and with equal comfort — hence this design for 
the When-as-an’-if — ready to be built after victory is 
won. It is all there except the front, white flannel pants 
and yachting cap, and for an investment of $4,000 or 
$5,000, instead of $40,000, and expense reduced to 
correspond. 

The welded steel hull (39’ x 9’ x 2’) with practically 
all surfaces flat, is cheap; thwarts the teredo worms of 
southern waters; and helps reduce the fire hazard. The 
double, insulated sides and upper deck of plywood and 
Celotex keep the living quarters cool in summer and 
warm in winter and prevent the dampness and annoying 
wall and ceiling condensation common to the ordinary 
deck house. Two foot draft permits going almost any- 
where and, while this design is not suitable for extended 
cruising in open water, there would be no particular 
danger, but not much comfort, in anything except fair 
weather off shore. Diesel motors might be preferred, 
and there are some built in the small size required, but 
they are heavier and the first cost is about twice that of 
the reliable gasoline motors specified. The fire hazard 
would be less with Diesels, but this can be guarded 
against by care and proper installation. 

When the average person looks over a cruiser, the 
first thing he asks is, ‘‘How many will she sleep?” Ex- 
perience teaches that a much more important question 
is, ‘‘How many will she feed?” You sleep but once a 
day but eat three times, to say nothing of snacks and 


“splicing the main brace.’”’ Bottled gas is safe, economi- 
cal, available everywhere, and will operate a gas range 
with oven and broiler, an Electrolux gas refrigerator, a 
water heater, and even a “‘Clow”’ gas-fired steam radia- 
tor in the cabin, which may be useful in Florida in win- 
ter or on Lake Superior in summer. 

But to get back to sleeping — the design shows three 
6’ 3” x 33” “In-a-door’”’ berths with flat springs and 4” 
mattresses, which stow out of the way and out of sight 
during the day. There is “‘room for one more” on a 
folding canvas cot in the galley and, if an owner wants 
to be sure of a bridge game, by adding three feet to the 
boat between stations 5 and 6, making the cabin twelve 
feet long, another folding cot may be set up. The writer’s 
personal preference is for two or three in the owner’s 
party and one paid hand. This is for all around enjoy- 
ment — cruising, hunting or fishing—as well as the 
elimination of friction while living in close quarters for 
long periods and parting as friends. 

Most bathing will be ‘‘over the side” but a fresh 
water rinse off and an occasional hot shower, in a man- 
sized shower bath, is a real luxury and does not pull too 
heavily on the 360 gallons of fresh water capacity. 
Spring faucets for the basin and sink will conserve water. 

The galley is the vital part of the boat, everything is 
full size and there are no toy gadgets. The writer belongs 
to that group who believe that the frying pan is Public 
Enemy No. 1, and “there should be a law.’”’ So a real gas 
range with oven and broiler is a first consideration. The 
gas operated Electrolux refrigerator is silent and puts no 
load on your electric supply. An auxiliary coil in the fish 
box will control the melt of crushed ice, which is prefer- 
able for this purpose, so that it will last for an extended 
period. A full size sink with hot and cold water simplifies 
dish washing, and there is ample pantry and storage 


‘space. 


The after deck gives an opportunity to escape from 
the rest of the party, and is large enough to ‘‘jest set” 
with your feet on the rail without scratching the varnish. 
There isn’t any varnish. This area can be screened if 
desired with sectional and readily removable frames. 
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This is a year round boat. South in the winter, North When you are aboard, you will wonder where the 
in the summer, even to the canals of Eastern Canada, motors are. They are there — two of them — 20 hp. 
the trout on the north shore of Lake Superior or the each, of a reliable marine make (now at war in Victory 
muskallonge of Georgian Bay. The Intra-Coastal Wa- ship life boats), with reverse and reduction gears and 
terway, from Corpus Christi, Texas, to the Cape Cod _ electric starters, each mounted on rubber in a separate 
Canal, Mass., provides a relatively sheltered coastal steel watertight compartment, lined with metallic acous- 
route; while the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers provide _ tic noise absorber. Motors at normal speed consume 
aninlandrun. Don’t try tocomeup the Mississippi River; 1% lb. of fuel per horse power hour. They turn 20” x 20” 
it is slow going. Have the boat loaded on the deck of a _—_— wheels at 600 r.p.m. and, allowing for 20 per cent slip, 
barge from New Orleans direct to St. Louis, Chicago, will push the boat along at nine to ten miles per hour, 
or. Minneapolis, at a reasonable charge. The newly _i.e., three miles to a gallon. The 460-gallons capacity 
canalized Mississippi River from St. Louis to Minneapo- _ of the three tanks, also in separate steel watertight and 
lis is a delightful and scenic trip, and there is usually _ fireproof compartments, are good for 1200 miles, or a 
clear water and some good bass spots in spring fed back- —_ lot more if only one motor is run, which will be speed 
waters. Rail clearances permit this boat to be loaded on _—_— enough for canals and narrow rivers. Hence you won’t 
an ordinary flat car for any destination. Net weight ten have to interrupt your itinerary with inconvenient side 
tons. trips for gas, or do any worrying on this score. Motors 

When anchored for a day or more or nosed into the can be provided with 32-v generators so batteries can 
bank, the cat-walk around the boat is useful. Under be charged while under way. A 500-watt 32-v auxiliary 
way in open water, it should be stowed, folded up generator set will also charge batteries and take care 
against the sides and secured, and the brackets hinged of a real searchlight, an electric toaster, all lights, and 


back against the sides. such auxiliaries as a bilge pump and a small electric air 
The instructions of the National Fire Protection As- | compressor on an automatic pressure operated switch 
sociation for the prevention of fire should be observed: to provide air pressure for the domestic water system, 


outside fillers for fuel tanks, up-feed fuel lines from and for a good husky bus type air horn to wake up 
tanks to motors, electric blowers for ventilating bilges, | bridge and lock tenders. 

manual or automatic CO, systems in motor rooms, in- Two independent motors and twin screws are a fea- 
sulated exhaust lines and mufflers, large capacity pump _ ture of reliability and security which is highly desirable. 
type carbon tetrachloride fire extinguishers in handy The motors can be reached from the side for ordinary 
locations, all electric wiring in conduit or BX cable— attention by removing the bolted-on bulkhead plates, or 
and installed in accordance with the National Marine can be slid out bodily forward into the galley for any 
Code. Several lengths of garden hose are useful to fill © major work required. Note that the motors have a 
the water tanks, wash the ship, and for fire protection. closed cooling system, the circulating water is cooled by 
The U. S. Coast Guard will see to it that you have radiation through the steel bottom of the motor room. 
suitable life preservers and ground tackle. A good This is essential in salt or silty water, otherwise the 
storage space for life jackets is under the companionway _ jackets clog up and pipes rust out. 





steps, even if drawers are built into the risers, which, by That husky oversize gypsy windlass on the forward 

the way, is a good idea for miscellaneous storage. deck is just the thing with which to pull yourself off a 
Cruising on our scenic inland rivers — the Ohio, the = sand bar in the mornings when one of the southern 

Illinois, the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Tennessee, rivers has gone down five or six feet overnight, as so 

the Cumberland, the White and Ouachita, clear water often happens. 

streams in Arkansas, the Hudson, the Potomac, and the In the foregoing, fire protection has been referred to 


Connecticut — requires as much fresh water capacity as —_ several times. There is nothing more important, espe- 
coastal cruising, so an ample supply is provided for (360 cially in a gasoline powered boat, not only for safety 
gallons). Any ice plant, lumber mill or other industrial and peace of mind, particularly when off shore, but also 
plant can usually provide distilled or artesian water of for the protection of your property and to be assured of 
better quality than many municipal supplies. It is a | a low insurance rate. All electric wiring should be in 
good rule on a cruiser never to take on board any but the = accordance with National Marine Code. The National 


purest water. If doubtful, go without, and avoid con- _—‘ Fire Protection Association also has published rules for 
taminating the tanks. For drinking purposes, five-gallon the installation of bottled gas equipment for cooking 
bottles of first class water are widely available. If dis- | purposes, and several makes of Underwriters-approved 
tilled water is used, add a teaspoon of salt to each five tanks and reducing valves, are on the market. You will 
gallon bottle for palatability. observe from the plans that each motor is in its own 





A light handy 8-foot or 9-foot molded veneer dink can __ steel fireproof ventilated compartment. So, too, the fuel 

be carried on stern davits, and a 14-foot or 15-foot light | supply tank forward and the two aft are in steel bulk- 
ft fishing boat with a wide transom to mount a husky headed, fireproof, ventilated compartments, cut off 
outboard can be carried on the upper deck. (Continued on page 100) 
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Official U. S, Coast Guard Photos 


An airview of the U. 5. Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn. In the foreground, at the end of the curved pier at the right, is the new 
Boat Club which houses thirty-six dinghies of various sizes and which has a locker room for visiting crews. Moored alongside the piers are the 
“Danmark,” ‘“‘Teragram,”’ “Curlew,” “Atlantic” and “Innisfail” 


THE NEW COAST GUARD ACADEMY BOAT HOUSE 


> Participants in the 1944 Intercollegiate 
Y.R.A. regattas on the Thames River this 
season will find the sailing team of the 
Coast Guard Academy quartered in a new 
boat house designed to provide a home for 
their large fleet of dinghies and other small 
sailing craft. This new home of the Acad- 
emy Boat Club and sailing team is a sin- 
gle story, white brick house providing 
storage for thirty-six dinghies, locker 
rooms for sails and other equipment. The 
second story remains to be finished after 
the war. The boat house was officially 
opened with a brief dedication ceremony 
on May 6th preceding the Academy 
Alumni Association Bowl Regatta for the 
New England championship, an event 
which is sailed annually by the colleges 
located on the Thames. 

The daily routine of the Coast Guard 
cadets schedules only a limited time for 
athletics and recreation. A team squad of 
approximately thirty cadets is permitted 
to participate in sailing as an athletic 
sport. The balance of the cadet battalion 
may use the sailing facilities during the 
recreation period. In spite of the handi- 
cap imposed by lack of time, a majority 
of the cadets avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to sail, and each warm day finds 
the river off the Academy dotted with the 
gaily colored sails of the dinghy fleet 


and the white canvas of the larger boats. 
With a fine stretch of water for training 
in seamanship and recreational sailing, 
the Academy has acquired, since 1931, a 
sizeable fleet of small sailing craft. It con- 
sists of twenty-nine 12-foot International 
dinghies, two Class ““D” Dyer dinghies, 
eight International 14-footers, a similar 
number of Stars, four 26-foot knock- 
abouts, and the three official racing and 
cruising schooners — Curlew, Innisfail 
and Teragram. The famous three-masted 
schooner Atlantic, holder of the Atlantic 
record, and the square-rigged ship Dan- 
mark, a former Danish training ship, are 
also attached to the Academy and are in 
constant use for training purposes. 
The site of the 
white brick struc- 
ture which serves 
as the home of 
the Academy’s 
small boat fleet 
is Jacobs Rock 
which lies some 
400 feet offshore 
directly in front 
of the Academy 
grounds. The top 
of this rock was 
blasted away to 
provide a foun- 


Between races at the Boat Club. The Academy fleet numbers twenty- 

nine International dinghies, eight International 14-footers, two 

Class “‘D” dinghies, eight Stars, three schooners, four 26-foot 
knockabouts, and numerous other sail boats 


dation for the boat house and a cause- 
way was built from the shore to the site. 
A ramp with a hinged float on the shore 
side gives access to the basin. The 
dinghy storage room occupies most of the 
first floor and is divided into three aisles 
or bays. Twelve boats can be stored in 
each bay tiered three high on racks. The 
International 14-footers, being the heav- 
iest, are stored right side up on the floor 
and are provided with small wheels which 
can be attached to the keel, just forward 
of the centerboard slot, so they can easily 
be rolled out on the ramp for rigging and 
launching. 

WaALteER C. Woon, 

Lieutenant, USCGR. 





Hunter Wood, USCGR 


“The Coast Guard — 1791.” The Revenue cutter “Massachusetts” puts to sea 


THE MONTH 


YACHTSMEN ASSIST SEAMANSHIP 
TRAINING CORPS 


> Clinton H. Crane, president of the 
North American Y.R.U., in the course of 
his annual report to the members of the 
Union paid an outstanding tribute to the 
many yachstmen who have assisted in the 
establishment of the 8.T.C. “I wish to 
take this opportunity,” he said, “to ex- 
press my own approval and formally to 
endorse on behalf of the N.A.Y.R.U., the 
splendid and far-sighted plan as outlined 
in the prospectus of the Seamanship Train- 
ing Corps. The Corps was originated in 
November, 1942, by Percy S. Weeks, of 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., who en- 
visioned a course in practical seamanship, 
as an extra-mural curricular activity to be 
conducted in the high schools throughout 
the land, which would give our youth a 
sound training in the fundamentals of 
seamanship for service in the Navy, Coast 
Guard, etc. From a modest start the plan 
has grown and expanded until at the 
present time there are approximately 
10,000 high school youths enrolled. 

“Many of those youngsters who have 
completed the course and who subse- 
quently either were drafted or enlisted in 
the Navy or Coast Guard have written to 
their instructors testifying how helpful 
the course had been to them in fitting 
them for advancement in the service, 
petty officer ratings, etc., and probably as 
officer material in some cases. 

“T am informed that especial mention 
should be made of the efforts of Commo- 
dore John T. Snite, Chairman of the 
Chicago district, where more than 1500 


boys are enrolled. Commodore Snite was 
greatly assisted by William H. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. 
Baltimore has a splendid enrollment fos- 
tered by Commander Mathews of the 
local organization. In New Orleans Rear 
Commander George Rappelyea of the lo- 
cal Power Squadron has more than 1300 
lads in training. 

“The Seamanship Training Corps has 
been made possible in a great degree by 
the generous response of yachtsmen to the 
Corps’ appeal for funds.” 


WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON 


> Although William Hale “Big Bill” 
Thompson made national history during 
his tempestuous years as mayor of Chi- 
cago, he was also well-known as a yachts- 
man in the years following the turn of the 
century. He was twice commodore of the 
Chicago Y.C., a four-time winner of the 
Mackinac Race, and was part owner of 
Miss Chicago, which at the time was said to 
be the world’s fastest single-engined boat. 

Valmore, his schooner which was both 
scratch boat and winner of the 1908 
Mackinac thrash, is affectionately de- 
scribed in the book There Will Always Be 
a Mackinac. It points out that “it was 


Valmore’s first participation in the race.. 


She was ‘sailed’ from New London, Conn., 
to Chicago by her owner — actually sail- 
ing 4500 miles in the long journey. She 
was five years old, Lawley-built, 81’ 0.a., 
16’ beam, 50’ w.l., and carried a tremen- 
dous spread of canvas.” 

Today Valmore is owned by Paul G. 
Schwarz of New York. 
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NEWS FROM THE “110” FLEET 


> Spring has brought forth ever increas- 
ing activity among the “110s.” For the 
Long Island Sound fleet the coming sea- 
son: promises to be even more successful 
than last, due to the purchase of several 
boats. Fred Gade is boosting the slogan, 
“ At least ten ‘110s’ at the first start of the 
season.” Indications are that his. hopes 
will be realized. 

At a recent meeting, Hunt Schlagel, of 
the Chicago Y.C., was awarded the South- 
ern Lake Michigan Trophy which he 
won with Scout (No. 300). Second and 
third honors for the third-race series were 
captured by Leslie Higgens with Nancy 
II (No. 50), and E. W. Colt and his Go- 
Lucky (No. 44). This perpetual trophy is a 
“110” half-model on a plaque to which 
yearly winner plates are affixed. 

A set of by-laws has been drawn up by 
the Long Island Sound fleet. These in- 
clude, among other regulations, haul out 
schedules and equipment and sail inven- 
tory limitations. The rules are not to re- 
place the National Association by-laws, 
but are to supplement. them for local 
conditions. 

In addition to the usual weekend races, 
several special events are planned for the 
Long Island Sound fleet, some of which 
are novel. Among them are the annual 
Captains Island race, a Feed-Bag race 
(with a stop enroute for lunch), and a 
Starting race, in which the results will be 
determined by the start rather than the 
finish. These should provide interesting 
racing for all the participants. 

— J. Don PETERSON 
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The remains of a Portland Yacht Club member’s 
cruiser and boat house after an engine ex- 
plosion. Four other cruisers were also lost in 
the resulting fire which occurred early in March 


ROYAL OCEAN RACING CLUB 
SPONSORS NOVEL CONTEST 


> From the Royal. Ocean Racing Club 
of London comes word of a novel design- 
ing competition which should do much to 
provide occupation and entertainment for 
Allied prisoners of war. The project calls 
for a competition for design of an ocean 
racing yacht of from 32’ to 35’ 1.w.1. which 
will be open to all British and American 
officer prisoners of war with whom con- 
tact can be established. 

Arrangements for the contest are being 
made through the British Red Cross and 
St. John Prisoners of War Organization. 





CALENDAR 


June 4— Spring Race, Huntington Y.C., Hunting- 


on 
June 17-18 — Execution Rock to Lloyd’s Harbor (and 
return), City Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y. 
June 24-25 — First Western Sound Series Races, Bay- 
side Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. 
sa eB a Trophy Long Distance Race (sail), 
oled 
June 24 — Roberts Long Distance Race (auxiliaries), 
Cleveland Y.C., Rocky River, Ohio. 
July 8 — New York Y.C. Long Distance Race (Long 
Island Sound). 
July 8 — Annual Regatta, Rhode Island Y.C., Paw- 
tuxet, R. I. 
July 15-1 16 — Annual Regatta, Lake Michigan Dis- 
trict Lightning Class Assn., Toledo Y.C. 
July 22 — Falcon Trophy Race femniaried), Rocky 
River to Mentor Harbor, Mentor Harbor Y.C. 
July rc Annual Regatta (all classes), Mentor Har- 
or 
July 25 — Junior Y.R.A. Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
July 26- 30 — Larchmont Y.C. Race Week, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
— * 31 — Annual Mid-Summer Regatta, Cleve- 
land Y.C., Rocky River, Ohio. 
July 29-30 — First Annual Virginia Sailing Regatta, 
Urbanna Y.C. 
July 30— Annual Huntington Race, 
Y.C., Huntington, L. I. 
August 2-5 — Annual Race Week, Great South Bay, 


Huntington 


August 5-9 — Annual Inter-Lake Y.A. Regatta, Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio. 
“ ust 7-9 — Atlantic Coast Star Class Champion- 
ships, Great South Bay, L. I. 
August 12-13 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Ver- 
milion B.C., Vermilion, Ohio. 
August 19 — Annual Regatta, Narragansett Bay P.S. 
September 1, 2, 3— Race Week at Edgewood and 
hode Island Y.Cs, 
Se — 10 — Annual Long Distance Race, Rhode 
slan 
= 2,3,4— ‘‘Race Week,’’ Narragansett Bay 


September 3— Fall Race, Huntington Y.C., Hunt- 
ington, L. I. 

September 7-9 — Lightning Class Regatta, Buffalo 
C.C., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
Championship Races 


May 28 — Echo Bay Y.C. 

May 30 — American Y.C. 

June 4 — Knickerbocker Y.C. 

June 11 — Manhasset Bay Y.C. 

June 18 — Larchmont Y.C. 

June 25 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. 

July 2— New Rochelle Y.C. 

July 4 — Larchmont Y.C. 

July 9 — Indian Harbor Y.C. 

July 16 — American Y.C. 

July 23 — Stamford Y.C. ° 

July 30 — Larchmont Y.C. 

August 6 — Riverside Y.C. 

August 13 — Huguenot Y.C. 

August 20 — New York A.C. 

August 27 — Port Washington Y.C. 

September 3 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. 

September 4 — Larchmont Y.C. 

September 10 — Manhasset Bay Y.C. 

September 17 — Indian Harbor Y.C. 

September 24 — Horseshoe Harbor Y.C. 

(Non-championship races will be held every Saturday 
throughout the season.) 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 


June 17 — Annual Michigan City Race, Columbia 





June 24-25 — Invitational Series: Star Class, Jackson 
Park Y.C. 

July 1 — Queen’s Cup Race, to Saugatuck: Universal 
and Cruising Divisions, South Shore Y.C. 

Jul ly 1— Annual Saugatuck Race: Universal and 

ruising Divisions, Jackson Park Y.C. 

July 1— Annual Garden Bay Race: Universal and 
-, Erte Divisions, Escanaba 

July 1-2 — Dreher Teoghy Invitational Series: Star 
Class, at Milwaukee, South Shore Y 

Jul: ly Ag PR Morton Trophy ‘Series: Star 

lass, Chicago Y 

July 1-2-4 — Subscription Cup Series: R Class, Chi- 
cago Y.C. 

July 3 — Lake Macatawa to Chicago Race: Universal 
and Cruising Divisions. George O. Clinch and 
Colonel Robert E. Morse Trophies, Chicago Y.C. 

July 8-9 — Star Class Elimination Series of Southern 
ve Michigan Star Fleet at Chicago, Columbia 


CG. 
, July 15 — Annual Mackinac Race: Cruising and Uni- 


versal Divisions, Chicago Y.C. 
x 15-16 — Green Star Championship Series: Star 
lass, Sheridan Shore Y. 
29-30 — Great Lakes Star Class Championships, 
Ohivace ¥.G. 

August 5-6— Milwaukee Journal Regatta: All 
classes, at Milwaukee, Milwaukee Y.C. and South 
Shore Y.C. 

Anges 6 — Annual Mid-Summer Regatta, Escanaba 


Gray Marine Motor Co. 


Les T. Ordeman 


August 10-11-12 — Lipton, Nutting, Gehrmann and 
Richter Trophy Series: Classes R, 8, Tumlaren and 
Stars, Chicago Y.C. 

August 13 — Annual Racine Regatta, Racine Y.C. 

August 19 — Annual George Orr Memorial Regatta, 
Columbia Y.C. 

August 20-27 — Star Class International Series, Chi- 
cago Y.C. 

age 27 — Annual Wind Point Race, Milwaukee 

aa 27— Annual Autumn Regatta, Escanaba 


August 28-29-30 — Lake Michigan Junior Cham- 
pionships, at Chicago, Lake Michigan Y.A. 

September 1-3-4 — Tri-State Race: Friday — Chi- 
cago to St. Joseph, Mich., Columbia Y.C.; Sunday 
— St. Joseph to Michigan ’ City, Ind., Chicago M., 
Michigan City to Chicago, Jackson Park Y.C. 

September 2-3-4 — Shipping Board Trophy Series: 
on Class, off Wilmette Harbor, Sheridan Shore 


September 3—South Shore Yacht Club Annual 
Regatta, at Milwaukee. 
oo off 


September 9-10 — Lutz Trophy ee 
Jackson Park Harbor, Jackson Park 

September 17 — Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta. 

Chicago Y.C. 





Green Bay Y.R.C. 


May 27-28 — Race to Menominee, and from Me- 
nominee to Sturgeon Bay (sail), Sturgeon Bex WC. 

July 7-9 — Mid-Summer Regatta, M & M Y 

July 22 — Race from Sturgeon Bay and Green Bay to 
Menominee, M & M Y.C. 

July 25-28 — Green Bay Cruise ke poag 

July 29 — 100 Mile Race (sail), M & M Y.C. 

August 12 — Regatta and Green Bay Sea Gull Cham- 
pionship Finals, Ephraim Y.C. 

August 27 — Autumn Regatta, Escanaba Y.C. 





Detroit River Y.A. 


June 4 — Detroit Y.C. 

June 11 — Bayview Y.C. 

June 18 — Detroit B.C. 

June 24 — Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y.C. 

July 2 — Grosse Pointe Y. 

July 9 — Oakman and Wright Catboat Series, Detroit 
Y.C. and Detroit B.C. 

July 15 — Port.Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y.C. 

July 16 — Grosse Isle Y.C. 

July 23 — Windsor Y.C. 

July 30 — Edison B.C. - 

August 5 — Deepwater and D.R.Y.A. Race to Put-in- 
Bay (1.L.Y.A. Regatta). 

August 20 — Crescent Sail Y.C. 

August 27 — Grosse Pointe Club 

September 3 — D.Y.C. Sweepstakes, 





Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 


May 6-7 — 4th Annual Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. New 
England Championship for U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy. Alumni Association Bowl at the U. 6. 
Coast Guard Academy B.C. 

May 6-7—4th Annual Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
Middle Atlantic Championship for The American 
Trophy at the Navy A.A. 

May 13— Dual Regatta: Nautical Association of 
M.I.T. versus Navy at the Navy A.A. 

May 14 — 9th Annual Brown University Y.C. Invita- 
tion Spring Regatta for the Lucien Sharpe Memo- 
rial Trophy at Brown University Y.C. 

May 14— Dual Regatta: Stevens a? versus Yale 
University Y.C. at City Island, N. Y 

May 20-21 — 8th Annual Inter-Collegiate YR.A. 
National Dinghy Championship for the Henry A. 
Morss Memorial Trophy at the Nautical Associa- 
tion of M.I.T 

May 28 — Dual Meet Round-Robin: Coast Guard 
versus M.I.T.; Harvard versus Yale; winners versus 
winners; losers versus losers at the U. 8. Coast 
Guard Academy B.C. 


Believe it or not —“‘four boats in one.” On 
the deck of this LST is lashed an LCT, inside ‘s 
an LCM and on top is an LCVP 
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Dear Skipper: 
So far, most of the post-war yacht designs published 
have been of rather small boats. I have been wondering 
if something couldn’t be 
built in larger sizes by em- 
ploying sheet plywood. All 
seams can or do leak, and 
the fewer there are of ’em 
the better. A V-bottom, 
sheet plywood hull, built 
in a first-class yard, should 
approach the single unit 
concept of a welded steel 
hull. The flat surfaces ie 
would be a detraction to ~--= 
most yachtsmen; yet it 


DARRELL McCLURE WANTS A BOAT 





seems to me that considera- 





y 





flexible piece. Perhaps all seams could be backed up with 
some material which had been thoroughly soaked in glue. 

I have sketched a boat which combines the features 
of a sailing motor sailer, 
cruiser, and a sport fisher- 
man. The obvious vessel 
for a fishing enthusiast is 
a sport cruiser, but I also 
like to sail, and that’s the 
‘“‘why” of all this. I am not 
even remotely a naval ar- 
chitect or engineer so that 
the development of the lines 
would be left strictly in the 
hands of a good naval ar- 
chitect — and let me say 
right here that this idea 


ble more curvature can be 
worked into these sheets 





FEATURING 
CLIPPER Bow 








ano 
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BACK-STAYSIL RIG. 


calls for a good N.A., be- 
cause plywood demands 





than was first suspected. I 
also believe that a well-rounded chine will offset many 
preconceived objections. 

My sketches follow these principles of construction. I 
would like a flush or raised 
deck for strength and econ- 
omy in construction. All 
interior bulkheads would 
be carefully fitted and 
bonded to the outer skin. 
Something I’ve never seen 
in print is the possibility of 
planking such a hull with 
two layers of relatively thin 
plywood sheets, with a 
bonding agent between, in- 
stead of one thick but less 





proper handling. With ply- 
wood it’s either ‘“‘she do or she don’t!”’ 

The only item in the design I would insist on is length 
(45 to 50 feet). The N.A. can cut down or juggle beam 
and draft but the l.o.a. is fixed. I haven’t sketched an 
outside rudder, thinking perhaps it might interfere with 
the boating of some of those “‘big’uns”’ 
we would like to catch, but such a rudder 
is unquestionably stronger, cheaper, and 
visible at all times. Other changes that 
might be introduced tvould be to give the 
critter a clipper bow with a short bow- 
sprit superimposed. I believe the flat 
sections of plywood would take kindly to 
this form, and there is even a chance of 
sweeping the chine line out into the false 

(Continued on page 110) 
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A HANDSOME DIESEL CRUISER BY WELLS 


HE beautifully proportioned Diesel 

yacht shown in the accompanying 
plans is from the board of John H. Wells, 
Inc., of New York. She was designed for a 
client who wanted a boat that would be 
small enough to be handled by himself, 
with the aid of only one paid hand, and 
the plans turned out by the designer ap- 
pear to meet these requirements admira- 
bly. 

The new yacht’s profile, as shown in the 
drawings, is pleasing in its simplicity and 
freedom from exaggerated streamlining. 
The proportions of the deck house are ex- 
cellent and tend to carry out the trim 
profile. 

Accommodations as laid out are gener- 


ous and provide for an owner’s party of 
four people and one paid hand. The deck 
house, which gives access to the engine 
room through large, flush hatches, should 
be a comfortable spot in any weather with 
its ample window area and commodious 
seating arrangement. The steersman’s sta- 
tion amidships gives clear vision in all 
directions and makes for better control in 
coming alongside docks. 

Below decks, the owner’s cabin is aft 
and is complete with wardrobe, private 
bath and shower and separate bureaus for 
both occupants. Access to the after cock- 
pit is by way of a companionway in the 
owner’s stateroom. Forward of the deck 
house is a large and well laid out galley 











































































































which is fitted with all modern equipment. 
A passageway by the galley provides 
access to the guest’s stateroom, which 
also has a wardrobe and a private toilet 
and shower room. 

Crew’s quarters for one man are in the 
eyes of the ship and are adequate and 
comfortable. Access to the forecastle is 
by either a hatch on deck or through the 
guest stateroom. 

Power is provided by a pair of Diesel 
engines délivering 100 hp. which will de- 
velop a speed of about twelve to fourteen 
miles per hour. The dimensions of this 
handsome vessel are as follows: length 
over all, 48’ 0’; length waterline, 46’ 3”; 
beam 13’ 0”; draft 3’ 6”. 


































































































The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designer under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 








A HUSKY CRU 


ROM the board of Arthur C. Robb, of 

London, comes this fine, able-looking 
yawl whose dimensions are as follows: 
length overall, 56’ 4’’; length, waterline 
44’ 0”; beam, 13’ 10”; draft, 7’ 4’’; sail 
area, 1429 square feet. Designed for his 
own use, as a postwar family cruising 
boat, her designer has incorporated in her 
plans some of the more desirable features 
of the out-and-out motor sailer; notably 
moderate draft and ample power — the 
plans show an 80-110 hp. Gray Diesel 
motor with a reduction gear — which 
should give her a good turn of speed under 
power. Battery capacity is planned to be 
ample for all shipboard needs, a separate 
generating set being provided for, in addi- 
tion to the generator on the main engine. 

As it is the designer’s intention that this 
vessel should be capable of being handled 
without benefit of a paid crew, she will be 
provided with many labor lightening de- 
vices, such as a power windlass, an anchor 
davit, a dinghy derrick and plenty of 
winches for sheets and halliards. 

Of the general considerations which in- 
fluenced his plans the designer has the 
following to say: ‘The proven advantages 
of rig- and equipment evolved through 
ocean racing need no embellishments, and 
having gone that far, considerations of 
rating have been recognised, but only in- 
sofar that the. basic requirements have 
not been subjected to them. The yaw] rig 
is chosen for the advantage of the extra 
sails which can be set, yet with the mizzen 
stowed and only the working headsails, 
the rig is most manageable. In fact, with 
the smaller cruising mainsail allowed for, 
the result is practically a motor sailer in 
this case. 

‘The lines have no outstanding charac- 
teristics. In the final design a little more 
stability might be considered but ease of 





motion would not be lost sight of. Gen- 
erally, the hull shape has been developed 
from a successful experimental model. A 
good leading edge to the keel has been 
given to make up for the deficiency in 
draft, and the straight keel profile nearly 
parallel to the waterline simplifies hauling 
out. The heavy weights have been con- 
centrated amidships. 

“Construction materials and methods 
have not been greatly considered at this 
stage as advantage of new developments 
would be taken to the fullest, and such 
developments have only just begun. In 
the drawings, normal methods have been 
allowed for in the main. 

“The deckhouse is not excessively 
large, yet provides room for several people 
in comfort, and a full-length berth for 
the odd occasion it might be required. 
The shelter over the fore end of the cock- 
pit provides an alternative position for 
non-participating members of the ship’s 
company, out of the crew’s way, yet near 
enough for mu- 
tual company. A 
large amount of 
stowage space is 
provided aft. 
The bathroom is 
small, but allows 
of the owner’s 
quarters being 
self-contained on 
the occasions it 
is required. 

“The accom- 
modation as 
planned may not 





















ISING YAWL FROM OVERSEAS 


must make. For this once J am the Owner, 
and I have made one stipulation for my- 
self. Notice the ‘garden seat’ and the six 
feet of clear deck space, the width of the 
ship and aft of the deckhouse, where it 
is of some use.” 











suit other peo- 
ple’s tastes or 
requirements, 














but one com- 
ment I feel I 

















A SMALL CATBOAT BY RHODES 


ERE is the answer to the maiden’s 
prayer for, unlike most designs for 
postwar boats appearing today, this one is 
an actuality. She is being built by Donald 
B. Abbott in a well-known eastern ship- 
yard, from plans by Phil Rhodes, of Cox 
and Stevens It is always news when 
Rhodes designs a new boat and when he 
turns out a little fellow like this its really 
important news. 

Created with the average American 
family in mind, Wood Pussy is a fine little 
day-sailer for four people and would make 
an ideal one-design class for club racing. 
Being so designed that she is almost non- 
capsizable, she is also non-sinkable, as 
she carries no ballast and would support 
her crew indefinitely if capsized. 

Sitting on the floor boards is fine for 
youngsters but, when the knee joints be- 
gin to stiffen up a little, it is very comfort- 
ing to have a proper seat to sit on, and 
this boat has seats as optional equipment 
— as will be seen from the dotted lines in 
the plan view. They are quickly removable 
when junior wants to go racing, of course. 
An interesting detail is the rudder, which 
is long and shallow, with the result that 
when the boat is heeled over to an exces- 
sive angle the rudder loses its grip on the 
water and the béat rounds up into the 
wind. This characteristic will recommend 
the new boat to those parents who are a 
little squeamish about allowing their off- 
spring to go sailing alone, for it will be 
almost impossible for a youngster to turn 
her over. 

A glance at the plans reveals that the 
halliard belays aft where it is within easy 
reach of the skipper in case of a sudden 
squall, and for ease of handling where the 
boat is tied up to a dock, as is usual. on the 
Great South Bay, Barnegat, and on our 
inland lakes. 

Like all Rhodes boats, this small packet 
has a sweet sheer line and a pleasing pro- 
file. One of her novel features is the lead of 
the main halliard, which passes through a 
fairleader on the jumper strut, thus im- 
parting a forward pull to the masthead, 
counteracting the pull of the sail and keep- 
ing the mast straight. 

Around the roomy cockpit, which is 
7’ 5” long, runs a coaming that is low 
enough so that one can sit on the deck 
without having the circulation in one’s 
legs shut off. Toe holds will be provided for 
those acrobatic sailors who may want to 
throw their weight around, and what 
youngster doesn’t? 

Nothing could be handier than the rig 
— with a single halliard, a single sheet, 
and no backstays to fuss with, she is the 
ultimate in simplicity, yet with her sail 
area of 110 square feet, she should have a 
very fair turn of speed. 

Round bilged and carvel built of 14” 
cedar planking over 54” by §4” oak frames, 
her general dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 13’ 6’; length on the 


waterline, 11’ 9’; molded beam, 6’; draft, with board 
up, 7’, with board down, 2’ 6”. 

With generous beam and freeboard, a rather 
fine entry, a roomy cockpit and a modern rig, 
this boat bids fair to become a well liked ad- 
dition to’ the already large fleet of small sail- 
boats. that dot our lakes, bays and sounds 
with their colorful sails. 

For the Junior Sailing Committee, charged 
with finding a suitable boat in which the 
“young fry” may learn to sail, the launch- 
ing of this class should be a Godsend, 
offering, as it does, not only a thor- 
oughly healthy type for the young- 
sters but also a most satisfactory 
afternoon sailer for their elders. 

With her shoal draft she may be 
run into shallow water without 
danger to her rudder, a feature 
that recommends her to lake 
sailors who may want to go 
ashore for a picnic occa- 
sionally. It should be pos- 

sible to run her bow on 

the bank so that the 

crew may step ashore 

literally dry shod. 
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.»» COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS — 


Our government makes no compromise 
with absolute dependability in any prod- 
uct used by our armed forces. The fact that 
Champion Spark Plugs are on active duty 
on every front, on land, water and in the 
air is dramatic evidence of the traditional 
dependability which has been their out- 
standing characteristic for over thirty 
years. Many exclusive and patented fea- 
tures account for their superior 
performance in every type of 
engine. Chief among them are 





Sillimanite insulators, the finest insu- 
lating material known to ceramic science, 
and the patented Sillment seal which pre- 
vents troublesome gas leakage common 
to ordinary spark plugs. The rugged de- 
pendability of Champion Spark Plugs, 
particularly in severe marine engine serv- 
ice, is outstanding—a performance factor 
you can count upon. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio; Detroit 
11, Michigan; Windsor, Canada; Feltham, 
England. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK —BUY WAR BONDS 
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has joined the ranks of the unobservant who take 

a hasty look at minesweepers and brand them 
ugly. Wrote he, in Collier's, ‘The blunt noses of the 
unlovely-looking minesweepers plow ahead of us, and 
we cross our fingers, hoping they can clear a path for 
us.” Well, it’s violating no confidence to say that the 
sweepers employed in the action to which he referred 


N LESS a correspondent than Quentin Reynolds 


were YMS§s and 220-foot AMs. And a YMs, although up ~ 


by the stern when her gear is out, is a fine-bowed, mod- 
erately handsome small vessel, while a big AM comes 
pretty close to being a naval work of art. The blunt- 
nosed babies are the AMc’s (coastal minesweepers) 
which I am free to admit are more utilitarian than beau- 
tiful. Even they have a rugged honesty which on long 
association allies itself with charm. Anyway, they were 
not present on the occasion of which the famous cor- 
respondent wrote. The fact is that people who are not in 
the mine-sweeping business consider the trade an ugly 
one and are temperamentally unable to see beauty in 
any part of it. 


I spent an evening aboard a British flat-top not long 
since and had my first good talk of pleasure craft and 
sailing in many a week. My host, an ex-submariner who 
has been forced into large vessels by added years and 
rank, sailed in Stiarna in the ’37 Fastnet. She was laid 
up for the duration at Gosport, and was bilged when an 
abnormally high tide washed away the shingle and let 
her down on her side. But she and the other yachts 
hauled out at Nicholsons have survived the blitz. My 
informant has bought a teak-built Falmouth quay punt 
for the days to come, as well as a small twin-engined 
fisherman which is currently working the west coast of 
Scotland and has come close to returning the money 
invested in her. My friend’s most recent experience 
with small craft was not, however, in sail, submarine, or 
fishing vessels, but had to do with German E-boats in 
the English Channel. To make a long story short their 
torpedoes found their mark and entitled him to thirty 
days’ survivor’s leave before coming to the flat-top. 


If your sense of.fun is of the sort that sees humor in 
the ‘“‘That was Elmer’’ type of story, bear with me 
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while I tell you this one of a British sub and her escort 
that sighted two floating mines. The sub, being surfaced, 
opened up with rifle fire to sink the mine nearest to her; 
and her escort, which rejoiced in the name of Flamingo, 
soon had a fusillade of bullets pinging on and through 
the other mine. It’s a chance in a thousand (loosely 
speaking) that a rifle bullet will detonate a mine, but 
nobody ever knows when engaging in this form of sharp- 
shooting when the nine hundred and ninety-nine chances 
have been taken. In this case the boys on the submarine 
felt the sea shake and saw the Flamingo’s stern rise in 
the instant before the entire vessel was lost behind a 
towering mushroom of water. Bits of metal and chunks 
of other debris rose and fell with the explosion, and when 
all was over the Flamingo — well, the Flamingo signaled 
to the sub, “Better be careful. Our mine blew up.”’ 


Now here’s a story which I shan’t characterize as true 
because if I did (and if I were believed) some do-gooder 
would probably put me through the third degree, trace 
my information to the source, and stamp out the evil 
before it spread throughout the entire Navy — and I 
shan’t even say which Navy. So it seems that a naval 
ship was building in a yard and that to while away his 
time of an evening one of the enlisted men got himself a 
job tending bar at a nearby dive. He was there the night 
the cops charged in and pinched the place, and he spent 
the night in the cooler along with the other culprits. 
Next day a couple of the officers attached to his ship 
went to the police station, made friends with the cops, 
and pried their shipmate loose from the clutches of the 
law. In so doing one of them mentioned that he wished 
they had a slot machine for their own use. Just a cock- 
eyed wish dream, or as one might say, a passing fancy. 
But — and here is where I strain your credulity — three 
days later a new (that is, a newly confiscated) nickel slot 
machine arrived at the yard addressed to the ship. It 
was unwrapped, painted Navy gray, stenciled ‘Special 
Handling Equipment, Mark 14, Mod. 2,” and installed 
among a lot of newfangled gadgets and gilhickies. It was 
regulated so that the “house” took 12 per cent, and in 
the first month of use it netted two hundred smackers 
for the ship’s welfare fund. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The first... and most of the ‘‘Victories”’ 
will be Westinghouse propelled 


“United Victory” and most of the Victory Ships 

* now planned will be driven by Westinghouse. Built 

as a unit, each Victory propulsion includes maneuver- 

ing valve, high pressure turbine, low pressure turbine, 
gearing and condenser. 

Designed to get maximum power from every pound 
of steam ... each Victory propulsion is constructed 
with miraculous precision. The huge bull gear, 
for example, is machined in an air-conditioned 


room to eliminate variations due to temperature 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


changes. 


ghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


In addition to Victory propulsion . . . Westinghouse 
is supplying 100% of the turbines for boiler feed 
pumps, 100% of the forced draft blowers . . . many of 
the lighting sets, deck and underdeck motors, switch- 
boards, Micarta stern tube bearings, gearmotors and 
searchlights. For “Victories” or any ship . . . specify- 
ing Westinghouse centralizes source for a complete 
line of steam and electrical equipment. Centralizing 
source simplifies ordering ... saves time... centers re- 
sponsibility for design, test and service. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE MARINE INDUSTRY'S HEADQUARTERS 
FOR STEAM AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Slotted Spar Repairs 


> In the February, ’44, issue I described a 
mast repair, using a short piece of tubing 
to fair out the lower end of the slot, where 
it had spread. This description elicited 
from my friend, Lt. ‘Jack’? Wood, 
USCGR, not only a fine outline of the 
method he uses in keeping the spars at the 
Coast Guard Academy in repair, but also 
a piece of one of his spars with the re- 
pair completed. It makes a neat job and 
is practically invisible on a varnished 
spar. On a painted one it would not show 
at all. 

Here is what Lt. Wood has to say: — 
“Slots in masts and booms should not 
have sloping approaches, but square ones, 
so that the luff rope will not tend to ride 
up into the slot — particularly on booms. 
A cloth patch with edges frayed out and 
put in with Weldwood glue makes a fine 
reinforcing for slot entrances.” The glue is 


put on both the spar and the patch. The 
spar should be scraped free of paint or 
varnish at that point, so that the glue can 
adhere satisfactorily. In order to exert the 
required pressure on the patch it is neces- 
sary to take a short piece of dowel (or a 
rounded wooden peg), taper it slightly at 
one end, and also split it part way with a 
saw. To prevent the glue from sticking to 
this round wedge, simply wrap a small 
piece of celophane around it before in- 
serting in the slot. Glue will not adhere to 
celophane. After the patch has been put 
in place and the tapered pin inserted 
(with the celophane cover), the next 
thing to do is to insert a very small wedge 
of hard wood into the slot in the tapered 
pin. This expands the latter against the 
patch and causes a good, tight glue joint. 
Where the frayed ends of the patch extend 
out over the surface of the spar the wood 
should be scraped clean. Allow the celo- 
phane to extend out further than the 
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YACHTING 


GILHICKIES 


patch so that by wrapping with any suita- 
ble material, such as friction tape, marline, 
or strips of narrow cloth, the patch will be 
held in close contact with the wood until 
the glue has set hard. 

“ After the glue is set, remove the tapered 
pin and the celophane; sand down all the 
edges of the patch so that they are nice 
and smooth, — in the slot as well as on the 
outside of the spar, — and then proceed to 


refinish the spar as it was originally. 


“Result — a plastic, smooth, perma- 
nent strengthening of the slot entrance. 
No screws, no corners, no nothing,” says 
Lt. Wood. He ought to know, for he has 
under his command one of the largest 
fleets of small boats in “These parts.” 


A Non-skid Deck Treatment 


> Now that the covers are off and the 
smell of paint and varnish is abroad in the 
land, perhaps an old wrinkle that 1 learned 
years ago from B. H. Innes-Brown will be 
found a timely suggestion. I am one of 
those sailors who loves to go about bare- 
footed and used frequently to bang my 
toes, with painful consequences. A slip- 
pery deck is a bad place to go barefooted. 
Sitting aboard Mr. Innes-Brown’sschooner 
Vangard in Edgartown, one fine, sunny 
morning, I mentioned my trouble with 
slippery decks to my host who, thereupon, 
told me of his method of overcoming this 
hazard. It is simple enough. Simply add a 
small amount of fine pumice powder to 
your paint. From % to \%, by volume, is 
about right. If this thickens the paint too 
much simply add some turpentine and a 
little linseed oil to bring it to the desired 
consistency. Stir thoroughly and apply in 
the usual manner. I have used this for- 
mula with great satisfaction for years, but 
I recommend that the plain paint be ap- 
plied where people sit about — as in the 
cockpit — as the pumice creates a fine 
sandpaper effect on the deck, which is 
hard on the seat of your pants.: The 
pumice treatment is particularly valua- 
ble on the forward deck when you have to 
muzzle the jib or handle the ground tackle. 


An Idea for Model Makers 


> From Al Snite, model maker, of Nor- 
wich, Vermont, comes a time saving sug- 
gestion. Instead of using a prick punch to 
transfer lines from drawing to lumber he 
uses one of those little toothed wheels, 
used by dressmakers for transferring pat- 
terns. He says he swiped it many years 
ago from his mother’s sewing basket. 
There is a somewhat similar tool that is 
used by sign painters for transferring their 
letters from paper pattern to the work. It 
consists of a small, spurred wheel mounted 
so that it can swivel in its handle, thus 
making it easier to follow curves. 
Ham DE FontTAINE 











The coveted Army- 
Navy ‘‘R” award- 
ed the Detroit plant 
(Marine Division) 
for high contribu- 
tion to American 
freedom. 
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Flyweight, with Custom Equi-Poise Propellers, whips 
opponent 30 times tts size! 


At 4:00 A.M., Number One on the lead boat checked his chronometer, 
yawned, gazed out into the inky black of the Nazi side of the channel! 

From the chart room came an excited voice, “Ships directly abeam, 
Sir.” Silently the rest of the flotilla pulled alongside. Then came the 
quiet voice of the skipper, “Keep close, we’re going in.” 

The velvet blackness of night turned to gray — near the mole were 
three Nazi tankers and a big destroyer. They saw us too—a flash from 
the shore—a star shell burst—then all hell broke loose. 

The PT’s leaped and turned. Above the din of crashing guns came 
the swish of compressed air, sending deadly tin fish to the target. 

“Smoke!” bellowed the skipper, then, full speed for home, thousands 
of horsepower leaped to the task. We plunged forward in our own 
wake! Nazi tankers and a destroyer burned off the Dutch harbor. 

e w e 


The same skill and “know how” that developed the famous Equi- 
Poise propellers—dependable “wings” of the PT, MTB and 
Vosper Victory, is. working round the clock building propellers 
from 8 in. to 12 ft. and companion products. 

Some day, “whea men sail for fun again,” you'll see evidence 
of this battle-tested precision engineering combined with new tech- 
niques of manufacture. Federal-Mogul Marine, 4043 Beaufait 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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the establishment of a permanent 


Show Room and Office 


at Mamaroneck 
in the geographical center of 
Long Island Sound Yachting 
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Easily accessible by rail (32 minutes from 
Grand Central, every half hour) or by motor 
via the Boston Post Road. 


Long TIstfand Sound 


Abbott’s Fleet headquarters is at the head of 
the Yacht Basin. The models now ready, as 
announced in April, are for sale here. 


*Tratemark 


Lonald DDB a 


510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 
Tel. Mamaroneck 405 


©D.B.A. 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


By “BEACHCOMBER” 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP 


¢. » A vertically mounted pump, Spiga 
: Navy specifications. Capacity 150 g.p.m. 
at 100 p.s.i. It is used aboard both cargo } 
and combat craft. for pumping fuel and ¢ 
lubricating oil. Powgr,required is 15 hp. at 
1750 r.p.m. reduced to 300 r.p.m. at the 
pump shaft. This pump is standard 
Blackmer #‘ Bucket Design” (swinging 
vane) type and is self-adjugting for we 
In addition to the well-known “ “ swiil 
ing vane” feature, this unit is equipped 
with a relief valve, bolted type split gland 
and removable bearings. Connection to . 
gear-headed motor is through a flexible * 
coupling. 
Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, é 
Mich. f 


2 
'” 


> Having only J 
movingig part, the . 
operation of - this 
‘unique pump is 
both simple and 
efficient. A single- 
threaded helical ro- 
tor revolves within 

a double-threaded 
helical stator, thus creating a pumping action like that of a 
piston moving in one direction through a cylinder of infinite 
length. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
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RUST-PREVENTIVE PAINT 


> Originally introduced for general industrial use, a penetrat- : 
ing, rust-preventive paint known as Totrust is finding numerous 
practical applications in the marine industry. It is recommended 
as a priming coat on surfaces wherever rust, extremes of tem- 
perature, exposure to chemicals or salt air are encountered. 
Applied by either brush or spray gun, Totrust is available in 
gloss black, red, olive green, dark gray, light gray, white and 
clear. Coverage is from 800 to 1500 sq. ft. per gallon, depending 
on the type and condition of the surfaces to be treated. The 
Wilbur & Williams Co., Park Square Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 


AN IMPROVED WATER STRAINER 


> With a cast bronze body, screen of 

monel metal, and enclosed in a cylinder of 

either glass or transparent plastic, this 

strainer is designed to prevent electrolytic 

action-and breakage. The result of many 

years of experience in the manufacture of 

seagoing fittings, it is rugged in construc- 

tion, foolproof in operation, and easy to 

install. Each unit is subjected to test at 

150 pounds p.s.i. before shipping. ; 

The screen is readily accessible by re- 

moving the nut at the top of the strainer. 

Large screen surface tends to reduce back 

pressure. Sediment may be drained off 

easily through a port in the bottom, to which a valve may be 

attached if desired. This strainer is available, subject to Gov- 

ernment regulations, in six sizes from 14” to 2’. Larger sizes 
may be had on special order. 

The Columbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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FOR EXTRA SAFETY: Follow the hints of ex- 
perts, for boat care under present conditions, which 
we've included in our new booklet, “The ABC of 
Yacht Insurance”—Your free copy will be mailed — 
upon request. - 
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> Devotees of International 14s” will be interested in the 
following account of how Ray B. Wallitner, of Seattle, and an 
equally enthusiastic friend built two boats from the same molds. 

“They were designed,” he writes, ‘“‘by Cornell, of Toronto. 
One hull is clinker built with a rather short board and rudder, 
but with the usual area. This hull was fitted with a light hollow 
mast and has sails made by Murphy & Nye. The other boat has 
a smooth skin and uses a deep, narrow rudder and board. Both 
boards are weighted with about 25 lbs. of lead. Our standing 
rigging is stainless steel stranded wire which was salvaged from 
the controls of a wrecked Boeing bomber. The mast of the carvel 


| boat is about four pounds heavier than that of the clinker hull, 


and the sails for the second boat were made by Mrs. Thompson, 


of Vancouver. The clinker hull is painted; the other varnished. 


“The hull weights of both boats are almost identical. In 


| other words, here are two hulls built alike as to lines and which 


offer a good comparison as to sailing ability. We have been out in 
every kind of sea and weather. In a long run across Lake Wash- 
ington in a hard wind, with waves running four or five feet high, _ 
we raced neck-and-neck, and were so close that when the boats 
were in the same wave trough the rigging of the two boats 
touched repeatedly. After a season of racing, we can say that the 
margin of one boat over the other seems to be solely a matter of 
the ability of the skipper. Under way, the clinker hull chatters 


happily when moving well while the carvel job is quieter. 


“We have learned to appreciate the advantage of quickly 
shifting live weight, and for this reason we have a 6” thwart of 
mahogany, running from sheer to sheer across the after end of 
the center-board trunk. This is the correct spot for the skipper 
to sit and with this arrangement he can shift in and out readily. 

“When running, the booms have a tendency to hike up, so we 
have a little gadget built into them about two feet from the 
gooseneck through which a line is run to the heel of the mast. 
This holds them down and keeps the sail drawing better. One of 
our boats has a flush drain plug in the garboard strake which is a 
fine thing to permit rain and overside water to drain out when 
the boat is cradled, thus saving bailing. Our roller reefing gear 
is nothing but two brass pipes about 6” long, one inside the 


' other and one having a slot at the end which engages a through- 


| pin when the boom is in position against the gooseneck. It is a 
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| simple arrangement and it works. We find the jib stay is all that 


is needed, so we did away with the forestay running from stem 
to mast head. 


“We found, too, that fining down the leading edges of both the 


_ boards and rudders is really worth while as a means of cutting 


down drag. We have had some trouble in hauling the jib around, 
as it seems to want to catch on the spreader more times than 


| not. For this reason I am mighty interested in Harry Hall’s new 


boat (YAcHTING, January, ’44), which pictures a very simple 
rigging arrangement, although he doesn’t say whether or not 
the mast would hold up if it were hollow. 

“Our boats are built in the best manner: red cedar edge-grain 
planking, copper fastened to oak ribs. Keel, transom, stem, 
rudder, centerboard trunk, and board are mahogany. Black 
walnut knees are inlaid with yellow cedar to finish them off. We 
believe that their cost (including materials and sails but not 
labor) runs very close to $225 each. For carefree, red-hot. 
make-you-young-again sport, there is nothing like these little 
jewels. We take great pride in their fine and graceful lines, and 
we know them to be real yachts in miniature.” 
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RICHARDSON QUALITY 
IN TOMORROW ’S DRESS 





Today, while only war boats are abuilding, Richardson 

is planning new thrills for postwar cruising. America’s 
ablest design and engineering talents are now at work 
creating the graceful beauty and brilliant performance which 


will be yours to enjoy in the Richardson “Cruiser of Tomorrow”. 


WAR BG@I 





WRITE RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. A, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y., FOR INFORMATION, WHEN AVAILABLE, ON OUR POSTWAR CRUISERS 





When 
you nced 
EVERLASTING 
FASTENINGS 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO HARPER 


When you need fastenings that (1) resist 
rust and corrosion (2) are non- 
magnetic . (3) are practically non- 
sparking . . . (4) are usable again and 
again . . . your road leads to Harper's. 

The Harper organization is known as 
“Headquarters for Non-Ferrous and Stain- 
less Fastenings”’ because it specializes on 
these products . . . makes nothing of 
common steel. Harper stocks 4280 differ- 
ent items. . . operates hundreds of modern 
machines especially planned for the man- 
ufacture of fastenings . 
maintains a large staff 
of field service engi- 

neers. New, colorful 
aie whi 1944 catalog and refer- 
COPPER ence book will be ready 


EVERDUR — 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
MONEL 2640 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18, Ill. 
STAINLESS 


BRASS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City * Philadelphia + Los Angeles 
Milwaukee * Cincinnati * Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


HARPER “VRees 


\ 
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PRIMER OF NAVIGATION: 2nd Edition 


By George Mixter 


PRIMER OF NAVIGATION KEY 
By George Mixter and Ramon O. Williams 


> The first edition of this book was perfectly timed and achieved 
great popularity, principally because of the clarity and sim- 
plicity with which the subjects were presented. The second 
edition, just published, contains several important additions 
and changes. The chapter on the magnetic compass is an addi- 
tion and a valuable one. This subject is, at best, a puzzler and I 
can find no explanation simpler and clearer than the chapter in 
this book. The chapter on the mooring and maneuvering board 
is also new. Of course, this should be part of the equipment of 
anyone who has to sail in formations. It will be new to those 
who sailed what used to be considered lonely seas. 

The chapter on how to act in special emergencies such, for 
instance, as being torpedoed and finding yourself in an ill- 
equipped life boat, is brief but the suggestions contained are 
excellent. For those who wishto pursue the subject further, 
I strongly recommend The Raft Book, by Harold Gatty. 

As a short method of obtaining lines of position from an as- 


‘| sumed position, Mr. Mixter recommends what he calls the 


AAA Book by Ageton. This book is excellent but it is not a 
government publication, whereas H. O. 208 uses exactly the 
same number of figures in obtaining results and is more liable 
to be found as part of the equipment of a naval vessel or a 
government-operated ship of the merchant marine. Discussion 
of the sailings, sidereal time and the equations of time are still 
omitted, as are mathematical methods of piloting. This is alto- 
gether good. Unfortunately, for some examinations they are 
required. I hope that requirement will soon be dropped. The 
tables at the end giving approximate equations of timé and 
right ascensions for any year are unusual. There have been 
many instances in recent years where they would certainly have 
been most useful. 

The great labor of Hercules, however, is the Primer of Navi- 
gation Key. This contains a complete detailed solution of a 
very large number of problems worked in detail by alternative 
methods. This Key entitles the authors to a blessing from every 
teacher of navigation and every isolated individual who is trying 
to learn the subject for himself. (D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Primer, $4.50; Key, $3.00.) 

GrorcE E. RoosEvEtt 


PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
By S. S. Rabl 


> It is not a textbook,’ filled with formulae and mathematical 
language, but a straightforward account of the basic theories 
and the methods of calculation of naval architecture. The lan- 
guage is simple and the illustrations clear and informative, so 
that the whole process.of ship design is readily understandable. 
The appendices contain a number of handy tables. (Cornell 
Maritime Press, New York; $2.00). CHH 


SHIP STRUCTURE AND BLUEPRINT 
READING 
By H. H. Heed 


> This little book, small enough to be slipped into a coat pocket, 
is written for the men who are actively engaged in building ships 
— fitters, loftsmen, riveters, welders, and men of all the allied 
trades who are now in the shipyards. The author’s language is 
simple and directions are clear. There are several handy tables 
and the book concludes with a list of blueprint abbreviations and 
a complete glossary of shipbuilding terms. (Cornell Maritime 
Press, New York; $2.50). CHH 
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This is one of the Casey boats 
that we will be building for you 
-@s soon as war conditions permit. 
She has been designed with the 
Bermuda Race in mind, and will be 
a worthy addition to the Casey 
fleet of yachts which are prized 
for their speed, comfort, and sound 
construction. 
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The dimensions of When you're planning for 


the Casey "50" are: This model will be available in either. yaw! or cutter rig, and your new auxiliary, 
L.O.A. 49 11” owners will have their choice of either of two accommodation clrevlers describing our 
L.W.L. 37’ 0” arrangements. The Casey “50” is a development of the famous ee ae a Amare | 
Beam 12’ 6" Casey 45’ hull, one of the best known of which is the able per- OFFERED FOR SALE— 
Draft 7 THEY SELL THEMSELVES.” 


forming “Lazy Lass.” 








CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, INc. 
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The 6-cylinder Gray Marine Diesel shows 
typical Gray compactness, and often replaces 
engines twice its size. This is the ‘Series 71" 
General Motors 2-cycle Diesel Engine, adapted 
and equipped for marine propulsion by Gray. 

Other Gray Power Units, both gasoline and 
Diesel, cover the requirements of small boats 
from 10 to 175 h.p. 


Every boat should 


have a Gray Hand- 
book on board. Ask 
Catalina Isthmus 


; --« for your free copy 
; : and complete list of 
: oo ! i ‘ Gray literature. 
sae ‘ see ‘ % > z P . i . 
Photograph by Wc. Sawyer : oe 








Graymarine Gasoline Engines 
are built in 31 standard models, 
high speed and low speed, one 
for every type of boat, one to fit 
your needs exactly. Hlustrated 
here, the SIX-121, a 300 cu. in. 
engine available with reduction 
gear ratios to 5:1, now being 
shipped on prieney 


There'll come a time. ... in days that are wdiendy: in sight se 
as certainly as sunshine after the storm . . . when a peace- 
loving America will turn its thoughts to vagrant vacation 
_ days on its charming waterways and its pleasant coasts. 

en America will think of small boats . . . Runabouts, Fish- 
ing Skiffs, Auxiliaries and small 30 te 65-foot Cruisers. 


“During this wartime perio Gray ha ione its biggest job 
in the production of ful engines for the Landing Boats 
and Invasion Barges. Thousands of American men will grate- 
fully remember the faithful work these engines are doing. 
They will remember, too, the compactness and the surprising 
small size of these engines, as compared to anything else 


MARINE 


MOT ORS 


GASOLINE 
DIESEL 


of equal power, which a dubted these boat ‘© go faster and 
to carry larger cargoes. 


This concern about space and size is a characteristic of Gray 
design. You'll find the same thought carried out in the small- 
est engine carrying the familiar Gray name plate. 


Gray always did specialize in these small marine engines, 
covering a range of sizes not available anywhere else. Gray 
builds more of them than any other manufacturer. After the 
war you'll see more than ever of the style of engine popu- 
larized by Gray ... short, low, smooth and built for boats 
. .. @ separate model for each type of service. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


Runabout Engines for Runabouts—Auxiliary Engines for Auxiliaries—Cruiser Engines for Cruising—Work Boat Engines for Work Boats 











HARVEY 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


We make.that suggestion for your safety and 
convenience. It’s mighty comforting to be 
able to call the Coast Guard or other boats in 
case of distress and you'll enjoy your trips 
more, knowing you are able to get in touch 
with home and office. 


The HARVEY Marine Radio Telephone and 
combination Telephone-Receiver-Direction 
Finder shown below are two of the many 
popular HARVEY units which will be avail- 
able for postwar use. 


THE MARINE 25 


A 6-channel radio telephone 
with a special noise balancer 
to keep motor and electrical 
applicance interference to a 
minimum. Six transmitting and 
receiving frequencies permit a 
wide choice of stations, Over- 
all dimensions 19” wide, 12” 
high and 914” deep. 


THE MARINER 


A combination radio tele- 
phone, standard broadcast 
_ receiver and radio direction 


finder in one compact unit. 


The receiving section, an ad- 

vanced type 6-tube tunable 

superheterodyne receiver de- 

signed -for Marine service, 

enables reception of weather 
reports, coast guard bulletins and other valuable information not 
obtainable with a crystal controlled receiver. 


Write for Marine Radio Telephone folder which contains 
complete information on these and other HARVEY units 
for large and small pleasure craft. You're sure to find just 
the unit you'll want for your boat. Write 


OF CAMBRIDGE 


HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
453 CONCORD AVENUE : CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
SAR LTT eA 





YACHTING 
WHEN TWO YACHTS MEET 


(Continued from page 57) 
sailing approximately the same course), to bear off and sail 
around under the stern of L. 
The existing rule also causes complications between over- 


lapping yachts approaching a starting mark after the starting 
signal. For instance — 
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Presumably M (the middle yacht) has to give W (the wind- 
ward yacht) buoy room because M and W are probably sailing 
approximately the same course. Likewise L (the leeward yacht) 
has to give M room. But L does not have to give W room, since 
L and W are not sailing approximately the same course, and con- 
sequently do not (by rule) overlap. Does the presence of M 
obligate L to give W room; and, if not, can M be disqualified 
because of her inability, without fouling L, to give W room? 
As far as I know, this question, which has perplexed many 
yachtsmen, has never been decided. Under the new rules it does 
not arise, since, after a mark has a requited side (i.e., after the 
starting signal), the outside yacht must give room to all inside 
overlapping yachts, irrespective of the courses they are sailing 
(see footnote to rule 4a, page 53). But, the reader may object, 
the new rule does not: prevent barging at the start. It does not 
prevent barging after the starting signal between yachts that 
are late in starting.1 To attempt to do so would involve intro- 
ducing same course complications. It does prevent all barging 
before the starting signal because a leeward yacht is not obli- 
gated to begin to give room at a mark to a windward yacht until 
after the starting signal. As the result’ of experience gained 
sailing under the new rules on Lake George, Commodore Pit- 
cairn states: 


“Mr. Vanderbilt’s handling of the difficult question of ‘barg- 
ing’ at the start is a great improvement on the ‘nearly the same 
course’ difficulties presented by the N.A.Y.R.U. rules.” 


The latest draft. of the Rounding Marks section of the new 
rules reads — 


Rounding Marks or Obstructions 


8. The presence of a mark or obstruction in no wise affects the 
rights of either yacht, as laid down in the General Rules, when 
two yachts are about to pass a mark or an obstruction — (i) 
on opposite tacks; or (ii) overlapping on the same tack on their 
leeward side; or (iii) on opposite sides (in conformity with dif- 
ferent Racing Instructions in the case of a mark). 


9. When two yachts which overlap, reach and are about to pass 
a mark or an obstruction on their windward side; the leeward 
yacht shall allow the windward yacht room to pass and round 
it; except that — 
a. when approaching a buoy, marker, stake, float or craft 
with water of adequate depth surrounding it used as a start- 
ing mark, a windward yacht may not force or attempt to 
force a passage between the leeward yacht and the mark 
before the starting signal.? The leeward yacht is not obligated 
to begin to give room until the starting signal is made; 


b. a leeward yacht may carry both yachts past a mark on the 
wrong side of it; but, after the starting signal, she may do so 
only if she both has the right to luff the windward yacht and 
has given due notice of her intention by hail. 


1 Exception: Excessive barging in the case of a windward start is 
outlawed after the starting signal by section 11 (quoted on page 56). 

2 If the leeward yacht was heading for or to windward of a starting 
mark when the overlap began and if she does not voluntarily bear away 
below it, the windward yacht cannot claim room at the mark on the 
ground that she is forward of the mast line. 
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10. When a yacht clear ahead reaches and is about to pass a 
mark or an obstruction on the same side as the yacht clear 
astern; the yacht clear ahead shall be entitled (provided she 
does so in a reasonable manner and with reasonable expedition) 
to round it and to assume a normal course! to the next mark or 
obstruction without regard to the position of the yacht clear 
astern. The yacht clear astern shall keep out of the way in an- 
ticipation of said maneuver, and also during it provided it is 
executed in a reasonable manner and with reasonable expedition. 
If two yachts are beating to windward and one is clear ahead and 
to leeward and tacks, she can claim the rights accorded by this 
section only if before tacking she has fetched within her breadth 
of beam of the mark or obstruction. 


I hold no brief for clause b of section 9. It clarifies a moot 
point of existing rules and has been inserted for that reason. It 
also permits jockeying for position. Perhaps it should be re- 
tained on that ground. On the other hand, it would be simpler to 
eliminate this exception. Normally, and at least ninety-nine out 
of one hundred times, a leeward yacht does not desire to carry 
another past the wrong side of the mark. Almost invariably she 
would lose by doing so, as the windward yacht is in the best 
position, if she tacks instantly, to return to the mark. Further- 
more, this clause is apt to cause complication with yachts clear 
astern approaching the mark in the normal manner. 

Note that section 10 clarifies a situation in large part not cov- 
ered by existing rules. It also prevents injustices similar to those 
which occurred in the Six-Metre case mentioned on page 57. 
The third paragraph of existing Rule 31 (quoted on page 57) 
which was responsible for the injustice in that case, was evi- 
dently designed to cover situations dealt with in the last sen- 
tence of section 10 of the new rules. 


Tacking or Jibing 
The existing Tacking rule reads — 


Altering Course 


Rule 30 (I) — “A yacht may not tack SO as to involve prob- 
ability of collision with another yacht unless she can gather 


proper way on her new tack before a collision would occur; nor 
so as to involve probability of collision with another yacht 
which, owing to her position, cannot keep out of the way. A yacht 
which tacks so close in front of another as to cause the latter to 
alter course to avoid a collision before the former has gathered 
proper way must be disqualified. 

Rule 30 (K) — “ When by any of the above clauses one yacht 
has to keep out of the way of another, the latter (subject to clause 
B) shall not alter course so as to prevent her doing so. Although 
the right of way yacht is not bound to hold her course, she must 
not so alter it as to mislead or balk the other, in the act of keep- 
ing out of the way.” 


The lastest draft of the new Tacking or Jibing rule reads — 
Tacking or Jibing 


6. “A yacht, while tacking or jibing (and thereafter if she then 
ranks as a yacht obligated to keep out of the way), shall keep 
out of the way of a yacht on a tack.? The latter shall not so alter 
her course as to balk the former. 


7. “Ifa yacht after tacking or jibing ranks as right of way yacht, 
a nearby yacht is obligated to begin to keep out of the way the 
instant the former has completed her tack or jibe. But the former 
is subject to disqualification if she has tacked or jibed so close to 
a nearby yacht — 


a. that a collision results despite the efforts of the nearby 
yacht to avoid one; or 


b. that the nearby yacht has to alter course to avoid a colli- 
sion before the other yacht has completed her tack or jibe, or 


c. that the nearby yacht, when carrying a spinnaker, tears 
it or carries away part of her spinnaker gear as a result of a 
material and unexpected change of course necessary to avoid 
a collision.” 


1“ T'9 assume a normal course”’ does not include the right, if the next 
leg is to windward, to tack immediately after rounding a mark so as to 
cause a yacht which is about to round it to alter her course to avoid a 
collision. 

? A tack or a jibe by either or both of two yachts always creates a new 
right of way situation, but not necessarily a different one; (e.g., section 
2 may apply both before and after two yachts have jibed). 
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The World’s Most Precious Cargo 


No gold-laden galleon ever carried a cargo half so precious as that of the Navy's sturdy 
LCI (L) Landing Craft. For theirs is the task of transporting to the invasion beachheads 
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dependable fighting ships of the Navy. But tomorrow, these same skills.and abilities will 


be devoted to building just as fine products, at low cost, for peacetime America. Whatever 


Defoe creates then will reflect the same pride we take in our work these crucial days. 
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Existing rules do not mention a jibe. The terms a tack and to 
tack are not defined. It has never been clear whether a tack in- 
cludes a jibe.,I have heard the question argued both ways. This, 
to my mind, inexcusable omission has resulted in considerable 
confusion. New rule definitions include a Tack-Jibe definition — 
To Tack-Tacking — To Jibe-Jibing 

“A yacht is deemed ‘to tack’ or to be ‘tacking’ from the 
moment she is beyond head to wind until she fills away on either 
tack. A yacht is deemed ‘to jibe’ or to be ‘jibing’ from the 
moment hér main boom begins to change sides until her mainsail 
fills on the other tack.” 

It has been held under existing rules that, if a yacht is entitled 
to right of way after tacking, the other yacht is obligated to 
begin to keep out of the way when the tack begins. 

Under existing rules a tack presumably begins when a yacht 
luffs beyond close-hauled provided she tacks. A yacht may luff 
beyond close-hauled for a number of-reasons; e.g., to tack or to 
trim sheets or in response to a luff. It is not always easy for the 
other yacht to know why a yacht is luffing. Nevertheless the 
other yacht is obligated to begin to keep out of the way when the 
luff begins in case it should result in a tack. Under the new rules 
the other yacht. is not obligated to begin to-keep out of the way 
until the tack is completed. This is a great simplification and a 
much safer rule because it relieves the skipper of the non-tacking 
yacht of uncertainty and gives him a few seconds to decide what 
to do and to get’ his crew to action stations. Furthermore, when 
the moment for action arrives he can decide what to do-by look- 
ing at a then existing position. Under existing rules he must 
visualize a future position in order to decide what action to take. 

It has been held under existing rules that a yacht always be- 
comes entitled to her rights on her new tack as soon as she has 
filled away; except that, if she has tacked either in front of an- 
other yacht or so as to involve probability of collision with her, 
she does not acquire said rights until she has gathered proper 
way (Appeal No. 6, N.A.Y.R.U.). This’ decision is far-fetched, 
since nowhere in existing rules is there even an intimation that a 
yacht has any rights as soon as she has filled away. This decision 


was obviously inspired by the desire to avoid the use of the 
highly controversial proper way determinative as far as possible. 
‘As a result of this decision, a yachtsman must be thoroughly 
conversant with Appeal No. 6 as well as with Rule 30 (I), in 
order to have any intelligent idea of what his rights are. 

The new rules avoid the use of the proper way determinative. 
A yacht is entitled to her rights on her new tack the instant she 
has completed her tack or jibe (i.e., the instant she has filled away 
on her new tack). If she then ranks as a right of way yacht, a 
nearby yacht is obligated to begin to keep out of the way at said in- 
stant, but the nearby yacht is protected by clauses a, b and c of 
section 7 (see page 86) if she is unable to fulfill her obligation 
to keep clear. Furthermore, and most important of all, she is 
protected by clause b of section 4 (quoted on page 53) which 
provides that a right of way yacht may not exercise her right to 
luff or bear away until she has gathered full way after tacking or © 
jibing. In other words, a yacht which has acquired right ef way 
on the completion of her tack or jibe, does not acquire the right 
to luff above or bear away below her normal course until she has 
acquired full way. But, you may object, full way is open to almost 
all.of the objections that apply to proper way. I agree that this is 
true, if we use full way as a right of way determinative in the 
same manner as proper way is used in existing rules. But in the 
new rules full way merely governs the right to luff or bear away. 
Now, almost invariably luffing matches are limited to yachts of 
the same class racing against each other for the same prize. In 
such cases, the new rules provide that the right of way yacht, if 
she attempts to luff a yacht of her own class soon after tacking or 
jibing, ts deemed to lack full way until she has attained equal speed 
with the other yacht (section 4-b quoted on page 53). 

In practice, the new rules work very simply. A yacht may 
tack in front of another yacht and assume a parallel course pro- 
vided the yacht clear astern is able to alter course to avoid a col- 
lision after the tack is completed. But the yacht clear astern may 
then sail by unimpeded to windward until (and if) the yacht 
which has tacked has gathered full way (i.e., equal speed if the 
yachts are in the same class). The equal speed provision of the 
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cruiser or battleship — the boat of today owes its 
superiority to new, scientific design. 
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new rules outlaws two most annoying practices common under 
existing rules: (1) lying in wait before the start near the starting 
line and then claiming the rights of an overtaken yacht in an at- 
tempt, by luffing, to ruin the well-timed start of another yacht; 
(2) jibing ahead of, on to the same tack as, and to leeward of a 
yacht-carrying a spinnaker and forthwith, as an overtaken 
yacht (not carrying a spinnaker), luffing the other into a state of 
confusion and perhaps tearing her spinnaker. The existing over- 
taking rule was not designed to be taken advantage of in the 
manner shown in these two cases. It was designed to protect a 
bona fide overtaken yacht, as distinguished from one which has 
deliberately placed herself in the overtaken position in order to 
take advantage of the rule. 

Note that section 7-c of the new rules protects a port tack 
yacht carrying a spinnaker from having to make a sudden al- 
teration of course to clear a yacht beating to windward which 
has just tacked onto the starboard tack. A yacht so tacking does 
so at her own risk. 


Proper Course vs, Normal Course 


Existing rule definition of Proper Course: 


“During the existence of overtaking conditions the proper 
course is prima facie nothing to leeward of full and by if on a 
wind, or of the next mark if the wind be free; but there may be 
conditions of tide or circumstances, other than the desire to 
hinder the competitor overtaking to leeward, which justify a 
more leeward course; in this case the responsibility for proving 
the justification for such a leeward course’ would lie upon the 
weather yacht.” 


New rule definition of Normal Course: 

“‘ Any reasonable course a yacht, sailing alone over the course, 
would sail after starting to finish the race as quickly as possible. 
The right or obligation to sail a ‘normal course’ does not in- 
clude the right to tack or jibe so as to force another yacht to 
tack or jibe (e.g., because a mark has been overstood).”’ 


It is not a matter of moment whether we use the term Proper 
Course or Normal Course. Whichever is used, we are apt to 
run into difficulties at times, since one skipper may argue that he 
was maintaining his Proper or Normal Course, the other skipper 


may disagree. Hence the less we employ these terms as an alter- 
ing course or sailing limitation, the better. I have found no 
satisfactory way of eliminating their use altogether. The new 
rules use the term normal course (section 3, b, 4i) in limiting the 
windward course of a leeward yacht either after she has lost her 
right to luff or if she never had the right to luff. The new rules 
also use the term normal course in defining the One Way Traffic 
Lane. Existing rules use the term proper course in limiting the 
leeward course of an overtaken yacht being passed to leeward. 


Close Hauled on Same Tack Approaching an Obstruction 


I will not quote new and existing rules dealing with this sub- 
ject as they are essentially similar. If you are an experienced 
yachtsman, you have probably noticed a tendency on the part 
of leeward yachts to hail the windward yacht about when the 
leeward yacht actually has room to tack. In order to provide 
for this situation, the concluding paragraph of the new rule 
dealing with this subject reads — 


‘* After said hail’? (the hail referred to is ‘‘I have to tack” or 
words to that effect) “the yacht to windward must immediately 
see to it that the yacht to leeward has ample room to tack and 
thereafter to keep clear; and the yacht to leeward, as’ soon as 
she has room to tack, must do so. In the event that the person 
in charge of the yacht to windward deems that the yacht to 
leeward has ample room to tack and thereafter to keep clear, he 
may reply ‘go ahead and tack’ or words to that effect and con- 
tinue on his course. But if the yacht to windward does not tack 
promptly after a hail, the burden of proof, to justify events 
resulting from her failure to do so, rests on her. The yacht to 
leeward cannot be disqualified for improperly hailing the yacht 
to windward, unless her hail is proven, as regards,her ability to 
clear the obstruction, premature or unnecessary.” 


Concluding Remarks 


The new rules, in addition to the rules applying When Two 
Yachts Meet which have been discussed in these two articles, 
contain other parts entitled Scope and Application, Functions 
of the Race Committee, Obligations of Individual Yachts, and 
Infringements, Disqualifications. A review of these parts is out- 
side the scope of these articles. I will be glad to present the 
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requisite number of copies of the new rules that apply When 
Two Yachts Meet to any Yacht Club that may decide to race 
under them in 1944. 

I have pointed out during the course of these articles a num- 
ber of glaring inconsistencies in existing rules. Although many 
of these are well known, no effort has been made to eliminate 
them. In some cases, in an attempt to nullify or restrict unsatis- 
factory provisions, Appeal Committees have stretched the 
interpretation of the rules to a point where a yachtsman must be 
familiar with their decisions in order to apply a rule correctly. 
We cannot expect the average yachtsman to apply case law 
which interprets a rule in other than its natural sense. The 
proper procedure, when rules have proven faulty, is to amend 
them. 

The right of way rules have remained too long in status quo. 
There have been no substantia! changes over a long period of 
years. The last revision was in 1929, when a few inconsequential 
changes were made in both the British and American rules at 
the London Conference in order to harmonize both sets. That 
Conference attained its highly praiseworthy objective —a 
uniform set of International Right of Way Rules. But the main 
object of that Conference was not to improve the rules, but to 
make them agree. 

My understanding is that no commitment was made at the 
London Conference which would prevent either British or 
American rule-making bodies from amending the rules today as 
either one may see fit. But courtesy clearly dictates that, before 
any far-reaching changes are made by either body, the other 
should be consulted. And it is still important to maintain a 
uniform set of International Rules, even though it seems im- 
probable that conditions will permit of any material amount of 
international competition for several years to come. 

If possible, a uniform set of completely revised International 
Right of Way Racing Rules should be adopted as soon as the 
war ends. In the meantime, I think we should encourage further 
tests of the new rules in this country (the only country as far 
as I know which is still fortunate enough, of the countries at 


war, to be able to indulge in small-boat racing to some extent) 
with a view to submitting a simplified set of thoroughly tested 
rules to our British friends for consideration and adoption as 
soon as the war ends. 

Yacht Racing Rules should be amended not infrequently and 
in line with the dictates of experience. Once a simplified set of 
International Racing Right of Way Rules is adopted, a small 
international committee should be formed with authority to 
make changes every two years. Experience has proven that 
beneficial changes cannot be made in town meetings. This com- 
mittee should study all protests submitted to the various Appeal 
Committees, and the latter should bé requested to recommend 
changes in the rules to cover such imperfections as protests 
may disclose. This does not-mean that there would be revolu- 
tionary changes every two years, and that yachtsmen would 
have to learn a new set of rules periodically. At first just a few 
changes would probably be indicated, but, after one or two 
slight partial supplemental rule revisions, the rules should be in 
such shape as to remain substantially in status quo. Frequent 
rule revision, however slight, will obviate the necessity of 
consulting decisions in order to fathom the meaning of the rules. 
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HE NAVY labeled this slam-bang 
youngster LVT—“landing vehicle 
tracked.” But the lads who ride it 
have better names, like “Water Buf- 
falo” or “Water Bronco.” Its job is 
island hopping. 

When the “Buffalo” takes off to- 
ward an enemy shore, it looks like a 
water-borne tank with ants in its 
tracks. But when she hits the beach 
and lets fly with the “50’s”—that’s all 
brother! 

It’s a rough, tough contraption, this 
“Water Buffalo,” and it packs a wallop 
that’s being heard around the seven 
seas. Already it’s made mincemeat 
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THE ARMY’S FLEET COMES OF AGE 


(Continued from page 40) 


shipping, except for combatant vessels and fleet auxiliaries of 
the Navy, and Army and Navy transports. In addition to new 
shipping, vessels from commercial lines are allocated by the 
WSA to the Army. Some of these are ‘‘one-voyage allocations”’ 
but WSA agents overseas often allocate these same vessels 
back to the Army for return voyages. So, the Army’s fleet 
consists of three segments: vessels owned by the Army, those 
chartered, and those allocated by WSA and operated by com- 
mercial shipping companies. 

The Army’s fleet is divided up among the various Ports of 
Embarkation. This policy is understandable, since these ports 


are responsible for supplying the overseas theaters. For instance, ° 


the New York Port of Embarkation has the principal respon- 
sibility of supplying the European Theater of Operations, 
among others. The Seattle Port of Embarkation chiefly supplies 
Alaska and the Aleutians. Transportation Corps headquarters 
in Washington assigns to the ports the number of ships they 
need. The Water Division (formerly the Army Transport 
Service) of the port has the duty of controlling its ships. 

In addition to its transports and freighters, the Army 
Transportation Corps procures and mans thousands of small 
transports, cargo vessels, tankers, lighters, barges and tugs. 
Over 200 different shipyards in the United States are producing 
the more than 155 different types of small boats procured by 
the Transportation Corps. 

As to the actual operation of small boats, the Transportation 
Corps trains two different types of military field units: the 
Harbor Craft Companies, which are concerned chiefly with the 
transfer of cargo by barges and lighters from freighters and 
transports to shore; and the Small Boat Companies, which are 
principally engaged in transporting Army supplies and per- 
sonnel over relatively short distances, usually between islands 
or coastwise. An example would be a trip between New Guinea 
and Australia. Both types of companies are trained at Camp 


Gordon Johnson, at Carrabelle, Florida, and at West Coast 
Ports of Embarkation. Then they are assigned to various 
Theaters of Operation, in accordance with plans of the War 
Department General Staff. Once overseas, they are under the 
control of the Chief of Transportation in the theater and 
under the command of the Commanding General. 

A company of either type operating in Alaska, for example, 
would have to be set up and equipped differently from one 
operating in the South Pacific Islands. The basic functions 
they perform, however, are more or less the same, with the 
result that a basic type of training is given within the continen- 
tal United States while the “finishing touches” are applied 
after the men have been selected from personnel “pools” for 
the particular assignment in question. 

Whereas the key subjects at these boat schools are seaman- 
ship, piloting, navigation, and marine engineering, the facts 
are that the men are given a course of sprouts in a little bit of 
everything. In New York, for example, they go out on tugs 
and small craft working in the harbor so as to gain first-hand 
experience. In Seattle the Port of Embarkation has also long 
served as a modification center for various types of boats, 
with the result that the Army’s “‘sailors” are able to work on 
projects involving problems of both construction and main- 
tenance. Every effort is given to permit personnel to qualify 
for further study. in specialized subjects — be it navigation, 
cooking, or first aid — and those who do not make the grade 
are then classed as ordinary seamen. The top’ men of every 
group are usually commissioned warrant officers, and many of 
them are sent to other training centers for advanced study. 


Civilian Personnel in the Transportation Corps 


Few are the yachtsmen who at some time or another during 
the past twelve months have not received a letter from the 
Civilian Personnel Section of the Transportation Corps inviting 
their applications for duty as civilians, under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Service Commission, as operators of various types 
of Army small craft. As a result of such letters, thousands of 
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is already a FIRST CHOICE 
of those who Know engines 


War Bonds are the best thing anyone can buy 
today. Americans are patriotically putting bil- 
lions of dollars into them to win the war quickly 
and get back to the days when homes, cars, 
refrigerators, planes, boats are again avail- 
able. Consensus of opinion is that BOATS are 
one of the five first things the average Ameri- 
can is going to buy in the good days ahead. 
Scripps war record of dependability makes 
Scripps a preferred choice for the postwar 
boat. For Scripps buyers it won't be a buying 
“splurge’’—it will be a sound investment! 
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GASOLINE AND DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
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MICHALLDY 2.4: Laing Meal 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 


FOUND ONLY IN 
MICHIGAN 


MMW ht 


PROPELLERS 


MICHALLOY, of which MICHIGAN Propellers are 
made, is a special formula alloy that is far tougher and 
much more resistant to salt water corrosion than the 
ordinary manganese bronze. Hence, long after other pro- 
pellers have served their usefulness, MICHIGAN propel- 
lers continue to render heroic duty. Product of propeller 
specialists with over 40 years of propeller building “know 
how” and the exclusive MACHINED-PITCH process 
which assures ‘precise accuracy, MICHIGAN is the name 
to remember when you again purchase a new propeller. 
It means better performance, longer wear — lower ulti- 
mate cost. 


EXPERT RECONDITIONING of propellers of all makes 
by the guaranteed accurate MACHINED-PITCH Method 
is available at our strategically located service stations. 
Write for name of the nearest one. 


om Grand Rapids, Michigan 





yachting enthusiasts, fishermen, and commercial boatmen did 
join the Army’s ‘‘navy,” not to don the uniform of the A. U.S., 
but to- wear a special uniform denoting membership in this 
unique civilian branch of the service. 

Many are puzzled as to why the Army made such a 
play for civilian marine personnel. The answer is a simple.one. 
As has. been stated previously, the Army’s fleet was growing 
so rapidly that it was impossible to obtain qualified men, or to 
train others who were already in the ranks, to crew the thou- 
sands of new vessels whichjwere coming off the launching ways 
at a staggering rate. It meant that something had to be done, 
and ‘quickly. That “something” was a plan embracing the 
knitting together of these many civilian specialists into highly 
developed crews — masters, mates, engineers, and seamen — 
and to have them be the first to crew those vessels so urgently 
needed in the Southwest Pacific, in Alaska, and in many other 
theaters of combat. Whereas the crisis has now passed, civilian 
personnel are still being signed on, but in small numbers. 

The Transportation Corps has now put into practice a new. 
system of obtaining qualified marine personnel which gives 
indication of ‘being effective. Briefly, the plan gives the op- 
portunity of joining the Transportation Corps (as civilian 
experts) to the top group of each graduating class of the U. 8. 
Maritime Commission’s Apprentice Schools which are located 
at Avalon, Cal., St. Petersburg, Fla., Hoffman Island, N. Y., 
and Sheepshead Bay; 'N. Y. Those men are then sent to the 
newly established Transportation Corps Marine Officers Cadet 
School at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

This Army ‘‘Annapolis,” although a part of the Transporta- 
tion Corps, is operated by officers of the U. 8. Maritime Com- 
mission who are in charge of all instruction of each class of what 
are known as “‘civilian marine officer cadets.’”’ The course of 
study is tailored to the exact needs of the cadet’s future as- 
signments and usually embraces a period of ten weeks for deck 
officers and eight weeks for those in the engineering depart- 
ment. It must be remembered that this is in addition to ap- 
proximately three months of intensified training in the Maritime 


apprentice schools; hence every graduate has six months of 
practical work behind him. The school has a wide variety of the 
most modern equipment, including four ships — two 140-foot 
0.a., and two 170-foot o.a. 

Upon completing the course, graduates sign a contract (at 
a base rate of pay of $2,200 a year) with the Transportation 
Corps, agreeing to all conditions of service as well as to one 
year’s period of duty in any theater of operations. Pending an 
assignment, they are sent to the New Orleans Port of Em- 
barkation, where they are held in a ‘‘pool” until final assign- 
ment. All graduates are given an opportunity to apply for 
direct commissions as lieutenants, and a limited number are 
accepted. Once overseas, others are offered ‘‘spot” promotions. 

Many will ask, “How may one enter the Army’s ‘Annapolis’?” 
The procedure is relatively simple. If you are under 35 years 
of age, write for an application form to enter any one of the 
four U. 8. Maritime Commission Apprentice Schools (enrolling 
offices of the Maritime Commission are located in all principal 
cities). If you pass muster, then all you need to do is to make 
certain that three months later you graduate in the top third 
of your class! If you do, you should be at sea in no time at all. 


SAILS AND SAILMAKING 


(Continued from page 61) 


the camp of the defender, with the result that soon Rainbow 
appeared with a similar jib. Aerodynamically the sail appears 
to be well conceived, and wind tunnel tests confirmed this 
opinion; it has, however, never become popular, due, no doubt, 
to the complicated sheet arrangement. 

The advent of the parachute spinnaker and the genoa jib 
have caused a marked decrease in the number of reaching jibs 
and balloon jibs that one sees aboard racing boats today, while 
the old-fashioned spinnaker is almost as outmoded as a last 
year’s bird nest. Time marches on. (To be continued) 
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Hubbard's South Coast Company 
recently received its FIFTH Army- 
Navy "E" Award... proof of the 
job we are doing for All America 
today ... an indication of the job 


we can do for you tomorrow. 


HEAVE...O! 


Traditional American teamwork is winning battles for us on 
the firing lines and on the production lines. A typical result 
of this.ability to pull together are hard-hitting Frigates like 
this .. . built by Consolidated Steel, they're being outfitted 
and sent to the battlefronts in record time by Hubbard's 
South Coast Company. 
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awe Owners have long enjoyed the 
comfort and privacy which many indi- 
viduals associate only with larger yachts. 


The post war Dawn will offer this same — 


privacy and individuality combined with 
modest upkeep and operating costs. The 
Dawn hull is built to the owner’s speci- 
fied length, over labor-saving, standard- 
ized molds. Dawn interiors are “indi- 
vidualized”; custom-constructed in ac- 
cordance with the owner’s individual 
requirements. This combination offers at 
relatively modest price, the finest boat 
of her size that money can buy. 


Let us enter your name now on our post 
war building preference list. 


DAWN 
CRUISERS 


INC. 


FOOT OF PATTERSON AVE. 


NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 


Builders of: 


U.S. NAVY PLANE REARMING BOATS * U, S. NAVY TWIN-SCREW 
PICKET BOATS * U. S. ARMY MOTOR TOW BOATS * 
U, S. ARMY EUREKA AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS 











~ YACHTING 
“DORADE” GOES NORTH 


(Continued from page 43) 


home, whom we envied not one bit, being very satisfied with 
ourselves. The dinner consisted of roast turkey with dressing, 
string beans, mashed potatoes and gravy, celery, olives, lettuce 
and tomato salad, with sliced peaches for dessert, coffee and 
salted nuts, and a fruit cake made by Roy’s charming wife, and 
put on the table by Roy as a surprise. The only thing lacking 
was cranberry sauce, and while we thought of this in Eureka, we 
forgot to purchase it. The six of us ate almost the entire four- 
teen pounds of turkey, leaving but enough scraps on the bones 
to make very poor picking forthe boys on the next watch. 

Friday the 26th was clear with a real breeze out of the north- 
east, about thirty miles per hour. Being on a northwest course 
we sailed at a good clip under reefed main, staysail and mizzen. 
At 8:00 a.m. the wind lightened and we set the mizzen staysail. 
With this sail, we logged between eight and nine o’clock, six and 
five tenths knots. Myron was able to get a noon sight and we re- 
duced our dead reckoning latitude position by thirty miles. 
At 5:00 p.m. we tried the spinnaker but after an hour decided it 
gave us too much speed so took it in and reset the fore staysail. 
When I came on deck at 10:00 p.m. it was raining slightly but 
the air had warmed up and it was not a bit uncomfortable. The 
wind kept steady and we were doing five to six knots. 

‘Saturday was still overcast with the wind light but fair. The 
log was acting up and at 1:30 it stopped altogether. Upon haul- 
ing in the line we found the rotor had broken off the end. The 
entry in the log book says ‘‘ Rotor eaten up by whale.”’ We ex- 
pected to be off Tatoosh light at daylight Sunday morning. As 
it was but a short run and in order not to get there too early we 
reduced sail and stalled along. Tatoosh is off Cape Flattery at 
the entrance to the Straits of Juan de Fuca and we were bound 
for Neah Bay just inside of Cape Flattery where we were to 
check in with the Coast Guard. The breeze freshened consider- 
ably in the early evening and by’ midnight had developed to a 
strong northeast wind which gave us altogether too much speed, 
so the main was lowered at 1:00 a.m. The wind still increased and 
by 2:00 a.m. we were doing six knots by the cabin meter with 
only the mizzen (which is a small sail) and staysail set. 

It was raining slightly, but visibility was fair and we ex- 
pected to pick up Tatoosh light by 3:00 a.m. Somehow we failed 
to do so. At 4:30 a buoy was sighted abeam but could not be 
definitely identified. Two strange lights were also picked up to 
the northwest, also one quick flash ahead. We were now stand- 
ing on and off waiting for daylight. Still we couldn’t find Ta- 
toosh, and being undecided as to our location, we tacked SSW 
for one hour, then ran back in again. This time we sighted and 
timed a light that we hoped was Swiftsure Bank on the north 
side of the straits. Out to sea again, and when it became day- 
light tacked inshore on a S by E course and eventually sighted 
shore and Cape Flattery. 

It was a wet and rough looking crew that tied the boat up to 
the Coast Guard barge for a check-in. Taking compassion on us, 
the boys invited us into their quarters to warm up and have a 
good wash with hot water. The last of our gasoline tickets were 
used here to get enough fuel to power to Seattle, a distance of a 
hundred or so miles. Here, too, we telephoned to Ralph James, 
the new owner, in Seattle and told him we would arrive in the 
late afternoon of the next day. By 4:30 we had cleared Neah 
Bay and were on our way through the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
The rain had turned into a heavy mist. Arvid and Roy had the 
watch out of Neah Bay and when Jim and I came on at 10:00 
p.m., Roy informed Jim that we were bucking a strong ebb tide 
with an apparent northerly set. Slip Point light was astern to 
starboard and our course was E by N. We were to sight Crescent 
Point light by midnight. At 11:30 Jim picked up the flashes of 
Sheringham Point on the north shore for just a few minutes and 
they looked to be about two miles off the stern to port. So we 
changed our course to E, thinking the northerly set of the cur- 
rent had put us over. The night was dark and misty and Jim 
kept a sharp lookout for Crescent Point light, but could see 
nothing of it by 12:30. 

Here happened one of those things that make sailing in nar- 
row and unfamiliar waters at night so interesting. Jim had come 
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FISHERMEN! . . - YOU CAN GET 
NEW CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


RIGHT NOW IF YOU NEED THEM! 


THE NEW CH E ENGINES 
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“Ships That Pass”, by famed Duncan Gleason, 
a member of the Harbor Boat organization. 


Der bole fe 


SOMEDAY, perhaps sooner than we dare hope, 
shore-bound civilians will be taking to the sea 
again in commercial and pleasure boats. Harbor 
Boat Building Co., through its experience in 
building fighting craft, will then be launching. 
new, safer, sturdier, roomier, faster boats to make 


your days at sea more pleasureable and profitable. 
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from the bow where he had been looking for Crescent Point and 
was sitting at the edge of the cockpit with his back against the 
companionway when, all of a sudden he sat up and said “I 


heard some ducks fly up off the water. What do you suppose 


they are doing out here?’’ My reply was that they had no busi- 
ness ‘‘out here.’’ I had been watching the compass and as soon as 
my eyes became accustomed to the darkness, after the binnacle 
light, I saw large dark patches on the surface of the water. Jim 
dashed below for a flashlight and upon turning it onto the water 
we discovered that we were surrounded by sea weed. It took but 
a second to shove the tiller hard over and head straight north. 
Turning the flashlight up from the water, we held our breaths, 
for there was the shore and the rocks not over a hundred yards 
from us. We were under power, doing about five knots, and in 
another few seconds we would have crashed. The shore we had 
just missed proved to be a point of land jutting out into the 
straits and, after a few minutes sailing north, we cleared it and 
there dead ahead was Crescent light. 

The morning of the 29th, Monday, broke cold and rainy with 
everyone on deck picking out landmarks and enjoying the 
thought of soon being ashore. Far off to the east could be seen 
the high snow-capped peaks of the Cascade Mountains. The 
trip through the government locks into Lake Washington was 
accomplished without incident and we brought Dorade along- 
side the dock of the Seattle Yacht Club at 4:00 p.m. Ralph 
James came aboard and a happy gentleman was he. He is a fine 
fellow and an ardent yachtsman. Mr. James had arranged Pull- 
mans for us back to San Francisco the next day, so after break- 
fast in Seattle, we were aboard the train and noon saw the close 
of another chapter in the life of Dorade and another entry to 
add to the log book of our memories. 


“WHEN-AS-AN’- 
(Continued from page 63) 


from the rest of the boat. Other fire retardants are incorporated 
— the bulkhead at the forward end of the galley from the bot- 
tom of the boat to the top is steel and faced with 14’ asbestos © 
or Transite board on the galley side, and the forward galley 
door should be similarly faced, as well as all wall surfaces 
around the gas range. The Celotex or Homosote board used for 
the walls and ceiling of the cabin and galley should be im- 
pregnated with a fireproofing chemical. This, with glass wool 
or vermiculite insulation in the two inches between the inner 
lining and plywood outer covering of the superstructure, makes 
everything fire retardant if not actually fire proof. To go one 
step further, at very little cost an automatic sprinkler head 
could be put in each locker and connected to the domestic water 
system. Also, instead of running the fuel lines from tanks direct 
to motor fuel pumps, it would be desirable to run them from 
fuel tanks to an elevated Stewart Warner vacuum tank, say in 
the ventilated dry gas tank compartment, and from there by 
gravity feed to the motors, eliminating fuel pumps. This will 
break any siphoning between tanks and motors in the case of a 
fuel line break near the motor. 

The total displacement fully loaded to ‘two. foot draft is 14 
tons. This is made up and balances out as follows: Steel hull, all 
steel work including decks and bulkheads, five tons; super- 
structure including flooring and bulkheads, two tons; motors, 
tanks and all mechanical and electrical equipment, two tons; 
galley equipment, refrigerator, stove, sink, berths, bath, etc., 
one ton; supplies under galley floor, bottled and canned goods 
and an extra tank of cooking gas, one ton; 360 gallons of fresh 
water, one and one-half tons; 460 gallons of gasoline, one and one- 
half tons. The four tons of supplies, water and fuel make a differ- 
ence in draft of about six or seven inches. The distribution of 
fuel and water tanks permits suitable trim at any stage of 
supply. 

With such a boat based at, say, Fort Myers in Florida, near 
the Shark River area, or at New Orleans, La., near the Bara- 

taria Bay country, a man could make a pleasant and modest 
living in a six months season taking out parties of two or three 
for a week or two at a time, either hunting or fishing. 

Detailed structural steel and mechanical drawings and specifi- 
cations are available but are too voluminous for this article. 
Address the author, c/o YACHTING. 
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Tobin Bronze Shafts 
drive these 
RICHARDSON-BUILT 

Navy LCVP Boats _ 


Designed for high speed with heavy loads of troops ) 
and small vehicles, these 36 ft. Richardson-built 
Navy LCVP Craft drive through Tobin Bronze shafts. 


‘aig! 


No retzine where they are now, these Navy , ae 
LCVP’s. But you can be fairly sure they’re in we 
hotter spots today than the test course off the 


Richardson plant...and that the designing skill, of Richardson Boats. But it is with greater pride 
the rugged construction and the careful selec- that we point to the use of this tough, close- 


tion of materials that went into their building grained, time-tested copper alloy for driving 


are turning out to be extremely important. these high-powered, heavily-laden landing 


Tobin Bronze* shafts have long beenafeature _ barges on their vital missions. oe 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“te Anacmnda Copper & Copper Alloys 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY -—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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YOU'LL LIKE DANFORTH 

ANCHORS... BECAUSE. 

@ More holding power for its 
size and weight... easier 
to handle. 

@ No Stocks or hinges to 
unfold. 

@ Digs in fast... buries itself 
completely. 


Danforth Anchors distributed 
through ship chandlers. For 
5 folder with size recommenda- 
@ Non-fouling...no parts : siege cack 
projecting above ground. tions and “Hints on Anchoring, 
@ Stows flat or in hawse write: 


vaesies R. S. DANFORTH 











2121 Allston Way ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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FHE CASE FOR THE RACE 
COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 46) 


The committee organization was considerably streamlined 
compared with the “Brass Hat” days. At the starts, we had a 
clock man, a signal man, and the chairman watching the line; 
in case of a recall, one of the two or three newspaper men would 
hold up the recall ball. The clock man pressed the button on a 
horn mounted on a battery box, and to spare the nerves of the 
Navy and the Coast Guard, we fired no guns. At the finish, the 
chairman called the boats and wrote them at the same time, 
using his committeemen on the clock and whistle, and drafting 
a reporter or the Association Recorder, if present, for the time 
card. If a half dozen boats should finish at once, as happened 
occasionally, we used another reporter for a boat writer. As 
towing boats out to the line was out, we were liberal in hand- 
ing out postponements. If we arrived at the line on time, and 
the fleet was there, we would usually have no breeze, so we had 
to wait anyhow. Our schedule called for championship races on 
Sundays and holidays, starting at 1:00 p.m., and special races 
every Saturday, starting at 2:00, with the idea that war workers 
would be busier on Saturdays. This worked out well except for 
the earlier starting time Sunday, since in our waters the breeze, 
if any, is a late afternoon affair. 

We have often wondered why a race committee will go to the 
trouble to organize a regatta, go out with a full committee, and 
then put on a sloppy performance. On our off days, we were gen- 
erally out tending sheet for various skippers and we have seen — 
not as an exception but as a common occurrence — starting 
lines favoring the windward end; committee boats moving after 
the warning signal; and skippers, seeing the boat move, dive 
overboard for a swim, never dreaming their preparatory signal 
was being run up as they dived. We have seen starting guns off 
timing, marks anywhere but where they showed on the cir- 
cular, and novices given the hardest job, watching the line for 
recalls. We have done a lot of these things ourselves, but we were 


sufficiently alert to correct them before the race was ruined. 
I remember a special fall race in 1942 which two of us ran 
from the launch in pretty heavy weather. The chairman counted 
clock until 30 seconds before signal time and, as soon as his 
assistant dropped the previous signal and had his hand on the 
halliard for the next, he gave over the clock. This left the chair- 
man free to watch for recalls but, just as he turned to bawl out 
the other fellow for not blowing the horn, he discovered he had 
the switch in his hand and was supposed to blow it himself! 
On the other hand, we have been annoyed at the ignorance 
of many skippers, not only of the racing rules but also of the gen- 
eral complexion of a course. If, due to lack of time or gasoline, 
we put a finishing can out when setting the starting line, we 
knew that some yachts would turn the wrong one at the end of 
their round. If a course is given by megaphone: “ All marks to 
starboard,” we were immediately hailed thus ‘‘ Which side of 
the committee boat do we start on?” We have authorized an 
Atlantic to sail with the wrong number, only to see her in the 
distance changing sails back to her right number, without 


_ further notification to us. The rule requiring 4 yacht to carry a 


number is obligatory, yet skippers are annoyed when forced to 
obey it. They are annoyed when asked to remove a red private 
signal, flown from a spreader, which looks for all the world like a 
protest flag. Don’t they know the rule on this is as definite as 
the starboard tack rule? 

And now that we seem to have gotten around to the subject 
of the rules, let’s go. Several years of racing, running races and 
sitting on protests have gradually brought us to the conclusion 
that yacht racing today is not being conducted according to the 
rules. First, let us make one point clear. We have heard the rules 
criticized for years on the grounds that they are too complicated 


_ — having been written by sea lawyers — that they apply toa 


two-boat match race but not to a fleet, and so forth. Personally, 
I believe that the rules, considered in the light of the British and 
American appeals, are an excellent code, with one big important 
exception. Why are fouls so frequent and protests so few? 
Why does a foul, which usually is due simply to an error in 
judgment or an impossibility of seeing all angles of a situation at 
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FROM ARCTIC BLASTS TO SWELTERING TROPIC HEAT 










UR fighting men wouldn’t give a nickel for equipment that let them down: 

when the going got tough! The Evinrudes that serve on battle fronts around 
the world must take things as they come . . . must keep driving steadily along regard- 
less of fantastic extremes of climate and the rigorous demands of combat operations. 


Evinrudes were ready for such service! Long before war threatened they were 
“in training” for rugged assignments, anywhere. From polar icecap to humid jungles, 
Evinrudes have been covering the remote waters of the world for more than 30 years! 





1 Jungle Ambulance! Over jungle trails, miles are measured 2 Crew Carries Boat — and motor! So light are the Army’s 


in endless hours of labored, painful progress. But here an Storm Boats that their crews can readily carry them and 
Evinrude- powered small boat helps give wounded jungle their powerful motors. Underway, they “plane” like racers, can 
fighters fast and merciful transport from front lines to the base. be “‘crash-landed” on beaches completely clear of the water. 





3 On Rubber Boats, as on many other types of craft, outboards 4 No New Evinrudes for pleasure use until they are no 

are the only practical motors! Evinrudes power many sizes longer needed by our fighting forces. Then they will be 
of rubber hulls, from this small Navy utility boat to large re- available again . . . new peacetime Evinrudes . . . the finest you 
arming and landing boats with a load capacity of several tons. have ever enjoyed! EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wis. 





EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED VICTORY ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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*cAuld fr-r-riends are best!’’ 


The unvarying quality of Teacher’s Highland 
Cream has been building friendships since 
1830. For 114 years, gentlemen have said... 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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~~ we Greater Flexibility... 


.. DEPENDABILITY 
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The finest controls that experience, crafts- 
manship and-materials can combine, are yours 
when you specify Arens. 


Arens Remote Controls are recognized for 
their dependability and unfailing perform- 
ance regardless of temperature changes, icing, 
or vibration. 

Each Arens Remote Control is built to outlast 
the equipment on which it is installed and 
will give years of lowest cost operation with a 
minimum of maintenance. 

WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND CATALOG so that 
Arens engineers can give your particular problem study 


and recommendations. The selection of the right control 
for the job will insure long lasting satisfaction. 


ARENS CONTROLS, ine. 


2259 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 








YACHTING 


once, carry so much personal animosity and even stigma? It is, 
in my opinion, because the penalty is out of all:proportion to the 
transgression. Most sporting events, when conducted on the for- 
mal scale of organized yacht racing, are controlled by umpires 
and judges. It is obvious that yacht racing can be controlled 
only by a protest system, as the contestants cover many square 
miles of water. If the protest system falls down, the sport goes 
down with it. No one likes to protest a friendly competitor, 
because sustaining a protest means disqualification — and there 
is where the comparison between an umpire and a protest ceases. 

Let’s leave yachting for a few minutes and visit some other 
fields of hot competition. We get into a baseball game. We 
knock a home run but, whether intentional or not (nobody 
cares), we fail to step on second base. We’re out. Yes, but there 
are twenty-seven outs in a game. There is only one in a yacht 
race. Let’s have a game of football. We are guilty of holding, 
or interference with a pass receiver, and we are penalized by be- 
ing set back 15 yards, or maybe 40 yards. Well, we are still in 
the game; it takes many times 40 yards to win. For a foot fault 
in tennis, or driving out of bounds on a golf links, you are 
penalized — but never by disqualification. 

I would also like to point out what I believe is another threat 
to good racing. There has been a tendency recently, and the lack 
of towing has accentuated it, for skippers to race in their own 
harbors rather than gather at some other point for an Associa- 
tion race. This tendency has gradually increased with the change 
from large boats to small; without getting into politics, I believe 
that the racing for the next few years will be in small boats. 

No matter how hard a committee works to give some sort of 
organized racing during these troublous times, in the final 
analysis it is, of course, the skippers themselves who will make 
or break the sport. I know skippers who can be counted on to 
get out a little earlier and make a considerable sacrifice of their 
own inclinations to swell the fleet at a distant point, and would 
like to take this opportunity to tell the more selfish stay-at- 
homes that if they do not make a real effort to keep up all 
Racing Association regattas, the whole game will be a pretty 
sick patient when the boys come back. 

But our real satisfaction in the work‘has been the knowledge 
that the boys who are out there fighting for us want, us to keep 
the game alive and ready for them when they get home. We 
have had messages from all over the world, and one of my 
most cherished mementos of the season is an order on the club 
bar, signed in advance in the South West Pacific. The man 
who signed it wrote that he sent it because the knowledge of 
what we were trying to do for racing had helped him through 
many a rough spot — and I happen to know that he has been 
racing against some pretty hard-bitten opponents, and racing 
for keeps. 


INNOCENTS AFLOAT 


(Continued from page 51) 


placed us about twenty-five miles from point of departure. With 
wind still light, the Skipper turned the watch over to Jim and 
Marion and went below for some needed rest. The crew dis- 
covered that it was easier to fix on a star just to port of the jib 
stay than to watch the binnacle. Their innocence of celestial 
phenomena made them unaware of the apparent movement of 
stars, and when the Skipper came on deck about 4:00 a.m. and 
discovered the compass course, he was sure of only one thing — 
that we were still afloat. A delightful morning breeze came up 
and we utilized it to run in the general direction of land, hoping 
to pick up an identifying landmark. After about five hours, we 
sighted the light on Braddocks Point and established our posi- 
tion, the net distance made good being about twelve miles. 
Shortly afterwards the wind died to flat calm and the flies 
descended in hordes and feasted on all exposed portions of our 
anatomy. They bit with an annoying ferocity that boded ill 
weatherwise and certainly made us humans exceedingly misera- 
ble. The flies, the heat, the lack of wind were not the most com- 
fortable of combinations. The Skipper, after dire predictions 
about the weather, went forward on the deck for a nap. At the 
first rumble of thunder he arose from his brief rest, seanned the 


| sky and began barking orders. First a tack away from land was 


negotiated, then I was sent below to stow everything while the 
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When the Seas 
Are Free Again 


@ You'll want a sparkling new 
Matthews for that long-contem- 
plated cruise over to Bimini—Cat 


Cay—along New England's coasit— 





Catalina or a thousand other places ‘ | 


you've wanted to visit. : 
What a grand holiday there'll be 


when the club docks and moorings 
begin to fill with new cruisers again 
and the fleet gets under way for the 


first club cruise. 


We're planning ahead for that day— 


so that you can enjoy the finest Mat- 





thews cruisers ever to fly a pennant. 


THE “38” RAISED-DECK SEDAN 


We are currently assembling a mail- 
waiter THE MATTHEWS CO. 
our first announcement or catalog 


when it is ready after the war. If you PORT CLINTON 2 e OHIO 


want to receive the first news, send 
us your request today and we'll add 
your name to the list. 


* 
BUY WAR BONDS! 
*k 





7S 
Lai 





For 54 years builders of “America’s Finest Cruisers” 
Currently engaged 100% in building for the U. S. Navy 





“Wherever you cruise...you’ll find a Matthews” 








YACHTING 





On a post-war day—someday soon —somewhere on 
American waters—when you are taking that well 
earned vacation — maybe you'll stay out a few days 
longer since a call to the office reveals that “all's 
well." Safety, convenience, more leisure time, get- 
ting the most out of the hours available — these are 


Stephenson 
good reasons why you'll want a Hallicrafters Radio- 
telephone aboard your ship. 

The developments of war research and manufac- 
ture will be built into your dependable Hallicrafters 
Radiotelephone — resulting in less interference, bet- 
ter selectivity and a wider range of uses. 


soy more somes “ hallicrafters ravio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 





main was hastily lowered and stopped, as by that time the 
storm was rolling up with alarming speed against the wind. I 
stood below and had thrown at me all the loose articles on deck 
and all the intimate articles which had been washed and were 
out to dry. I was ordered to bring out oilers and life jackets, and 
what with the confusion and hurry while closing ports I neg- 
lected the large one over the galley. Almost before one could say 
‘Jack Robinson” and much more quickly than it takes to tell 
this, the storm hit. With a lee shore less than one mile away, 
Skipper had to drive into the storm with full working jib and 
jigger. The wind came first, then the deluge. Lightning sizzled 
into the lake on all sides but the roar of wind and rain drowned 
out the thunder claps. 

With a picture of that lee shore in his mind’s eye, Skip held 
her as close to the wind as possible, the pressure on the tiller al- 
ways at the point of overcoming his not inconsiderable strength. 
With no time to don either slicker or life jacket, he fought the 
tiller; later declaring that the marks of his toes as he dug into 
_ the cockpit floor for a footing would never come out. Suddenly, 
under the combined influence of wind and incessant pounding, 
the boom crotch slipped its mooring and off to starboard 
went the twenty-eight-foot main boom. The scene that followed 
was in the best hurricane tradition. Marion and Jim got the 
boom inboard; Jim braced himself on the after deck, back to the 
mizzen, with crotch held in place in front of him; Marion held 
the boom on her shoulders, while I scrambled to the weather 
deck to loose and then secure the main sheet. I needed two 
hands, so Skip kept the ship under control with the right hand, 
with the left taking a mighty backhand grip on the seat of my 
stout slacks. The job was done seemingly in a flash; whereupon 
we huddled in the partial shelter of the cabin bulkhead to re- 
cover breath and courage. The wind was not steady but rose in 
ever-increasing gusts, and kept swinging around the compass 
counterclockwise. Occasionally we’d get caught in a luff, and the 
shaking and pistol cracks that followed seemed like doom to me. 
The other three seemed to be enjoying it, and nothing carried 
away. For twenty minutes the storm raged and then, as sud- 
denly as it came, romped on overland. 


The wind died flat, but not the sea. How we rolled with no 
steadying pressure from the sails! The neglected port had been 
on the weather side and everything below was soaked. The 
shaking had loosened the main partner and we dared not raise 
the big mainsail. We couldn’t get way on and we needed dry 
clothes, warm food, and rest. We were about ten miles west of 
Rochester and the Coast Guard Station, and to our minds a bit 
of that famous Coast Guard aid to mariners would be mighty 
comforting. Flares were sent up — but the lighthouse remained 
bleak and unseeing. Four blasts on the horn failed to produce a 
sign of life; even four shots fired from the Skipper’s gun failed 
utterly to attract attention and the next hours looked dark, 
for the shore was rocky and we were powerlessly drifting closer 
to land. Later we found that the lighthouse was untended. 
However, after what seemed hours but was in reality about 
thirty minutes, a small boat appeared. All hearts were in mouths 
as the boat first seemed to be coming out, then turned back 
toward shore,. then turned toward us again. They were franti- 
cally signalled and finally pulled slowly but strely toward us and 
came alongside. Several young boys were aboard and they de- 
clared they had heard no signals, seen no flares, but had only 
come out to look over the situation after the storm. They were 
asked to call the Coast Guard at the nearest port and report a 
ship in distress wanting a tow to safety. After another half hour, 
they reappeared with the heartening report that the Coast 
Guard were on their way. Then, and only then, did we go below 
and try to get a little order out of chaos. The sun shone bril- 
liantly and we dragged blankets and mattresses out to dry, and 
found our woolens were still wearable. The Skipper swore that 
even if we did get towed in we’d do it with colors flying and 
spirits up. So we went about putting the ship in order and soon 
the Coast Guard picket boat showed up, circled, got our story, 
expertly put a line aboard, and cheerfully took us in tow at a 
fast pace. What a welcome sight they were, and what a pleasure 
to reach port, even if it was the mosquitoey one. 

We learned it had been truly “quite a blow”; trees were 
down; a heaped coal car had been blown off a trestle; and a man 
drowned in the surf; so, after all, we had not been too badly off. 
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CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


8 Algonac, Mich. Cadillac, Mich. \\ Holland, Mich. 
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LOW VISIBILITY 
CANVAS 
PRESERVATIVE 


Canvas covers for guns, machinery 
and life-boats must blend with the 
decks or they stand out from the 
boat like sore thumbs. Paint on 
such canvas will crack when han- 
dled and permit moisture to enter 
and damage fabric. To meet this 
need International has produced a 
canvas preservative that not only 
produces the desired color but actually waterproofs the 
canvas and ‘searas. It limits the possibility of staining, 
mildewing and rotting while the canvas is in service or 
stored and keeps it pliable. The fact that it is flame 
resistant when dry reduces fire hazard. Used for the 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard. Send for particulars and 
prices. | 


International 
CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 


‘MARINE SE PAINTS 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City San Francisco 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 


International Paints Canada] Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 


YACHTING 


NO MORE PACKETS TO THE 
CAPE VERDES 


(Continued from page 49) 


Providence, one hundred and twenty-two persons, on a trip in 
April, 1921. The Jeffrey was a three-master of 296 net tons, 
120.5 feet long and 30.5 feet beam, and was built at Boston in 
1881. A newspaper description of her passenger quarters was 
printed in a Providence newspaper: “‘Accommodations are 
primitive. The passengers live in the hold, which is barer of 
paint than an old Rhode Island barn. Beginning within a few 
feet of the bow, a double tier of bunks runs away aft to the stern 
and comes back on the other side. The women’s quarters are 
separated from the men’s by a rough board partition running 
from the main to the mizzenmast amidships, and occupies 
about one-third the starboard side of the hold. The entrance is 
through the same hatches through which the cargoes of coal 
were formerly dumped, although rough ladders are provided for 
the human freight. A fillmg of corn husks takes the place of a 
mattress in each bunk, and the bareness of the hold suggests 
that the passengers must supply their own coverings. The deck 
houses are equally bare, having the same slat bunks, single ones 
for the crew. There are no tables, no chairs, no seats, no any- 
thing in the way of furniture. The after cabin fills the center of 
the deck so that the places where passengers may exercise is 
limited to two 50-foot narrow passages, one on each side of the 
ship. For baths, the whole Atlantic ocean is just over the side.”’ 

Captain Henry Rose came home from the islands by way of 
the New Bedford packet Corona the summer after the Manta 
was given up for lost, but there was no ripple of interest in the 
Portuguese colony when a possible revival of the packet service 
was mentioned. The lost toll of the Manta weighed too heavily. 
So he got a job as captain of the box barge Katherine Howard, 
saved his money and bided his time. In October of 1939, he came 
sailing into Providence at the wheel of the little fishing schooner 
Dorothy G. Snow. He set about mooring her up the Providence 
river behind Frank Silva’s store, and let the colony know he was 
going to make a trip to Brava in a few months. 

The months passed and freight kept coming until the old 
schooner’s hold was well filled. In the meantime, somebody else’s 
war had darkened Henry Rose’s horizon. The Government was 
reluctant to give him clearance papers for traversing the war 
zone. So in desperation Rose went to Frank Silva, to help him 
find a way to get his cargo to sea. Silva arranged to have the boat 
shifted to Portuguese registry. She was renamed the Benvinda, 
and a Portuguese captain took her to sea while Henry Rose sor- 
rowfully sought a berth on another coal barge. The Benvinda, 
making the trip without passengers, reached Brava without 
mishap, but was lost a few months later among the islands. 

In the meantime Frank Silva and his brother John, noting the 
awakened interest in a Cape Verde packet service, bought the 
old auxiliary sloop Patsy at New London and had her towed to 
Providence for refitting, as the first boat of a proposed new line. 
The sloop, a former Class M racer, was built by Herreshoff, 
at Bristol, in 1928, and measured 82 feet over all with a beam of 
15 feet. At about the same time the brothers bought Avenger, 
another Herreshoff sloop which had been built back in 1907. 
The Silvas figured they could convert the boats to carry 20 or 25 
tons of freight and as many as a dozen passengers each, and 
counted heavily on fast passages. Refitting work was well under 
way when the United States entered the war. Several fittings 
from Vanitie, Weetamoe, Yankee and Ranger, were worked into 
the refitting of both boats, and the mast from Shimna, once 
owned by Chandler Hovey, of Boston, was to go into Patsy, 
when the Government clamped down on all such ventures. 

Future prospects are not too bright. Many there are who be- 
lieve the Providence to Cape Verde packets will not return to 
the Atlantic sea lanes. The Providence Portuguese colony well 
remembers the old schooners aboard which they traveled to this 
new land. They came in and out of port, visualizing, for those of 
the twentieth century who cared to see, the dangers, the hard- 
ships and the fatalistic courage of a hundred and even two hun- 
dred years before, when engines and wireless and even elemental 
comforts were unknown, and those who went to sea asked quar- 





ter of neither man, nor elements, but only the mercy of God. 
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WE SALUTE YOU WHO HELPED US EARN THIS MOST COVETED AWARD 
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A NEW FLAG ripples from the masthead over our ship- 
















yards — a joint citation of the Army and Navy to the 
management and men and women of our Company. It 
stands for excellence and efficiency of production... 
Tasks well done with speed, skill, resourcefulness and 
ingenuity. 

Without your help we could not have gained this 
honor. The co-operation of yoz, who work with us build- 
ing ships — you, who supply us with vital parts and 
equipment — and you, who back our efforts by purchas- 
ing War Bonds, have all made it possible for us to pro- 
duce the boats and ships our boys need so urgently ... 
and need on time. 


Naturally, we are proud of the honor this award car- 
ries with it. But, here at Sturgeon Bay we don’t rest on 
laurels and we are proud of more than honor. We are 
proud of the grave responsibilities which you and our 
government entrust to us . . . not in the job well done, te, 
but in the work that lies ahead in doing an even better it 
job towards speeding the day of Victory. 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ is only the beginning. Already 
this award of achievement has spurred us on to new 
production heights, and we sincerely hope that our ef- 
forts will in some measure hasten the day when families 
everywhere can again resume a peaceful, normal way of 


life. 


So thanks America, thanks a million for your share in 
helping us to win this most coveted award. We will wear 
our “E’’ pins with honor . . . and, although a tremen- 
dous job still lies ahead, you may rest assured that we 
will do our part to help finish it. 











Years of service confirm 
extra strength of tough, 
corrosion-resistant Monel 


Five years ago, her owner wanted more 
speed. He considered replacing the 150 
h.p. gas engine of the “Fidus” with a 


years in commercial fishing service. 
Then the “Fidus” was taken over by 
the Navy. 


YACHTING 


110’ commercial fishing boat 
"'Fidus” (now at work for Navy) 
formerly owyed and operated 
by Philip Wright, Sheepshead 
Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y. Original 
Monel Shaft in excellent condi- 


280 h.p. Diesel. 

At first, it seemed too costly. In addi- 
tion to the expense of the new motor, 
$1500 would be required to install a 
new, heavier shaft. 

Study. showed, however, that the 
original 7-year-old Monel shaft had the 
extra strength to handle the 86% step- 
up in power. 

The Monel shaft, 3 inches in diam- 
eter, operated without a hitch for three 


Today, her original owner states: 


"I didn’t spend a dime for the shaft 
during or after the motor change-over. 
To the best of my knowledge, that 
same Monel shaft is still carvying its 


double load. 


"I'm planning on a new fishing boat 
after the war...and her shaft will 
certainly be Monel.” 


. tion after Fade of service trans- 
mitting 86% more power than 
originally designed for. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC.’ 
67 Wall Street 


New York 5, N. Y. 





UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 72) 


Having, for the first time in three years, a little spare 
time on my hands, I have been toying with the idea that 
in my next tour of duty it might be not only feasible but highly 
enjoyable to have a sailing dinghy. Consequently, I wrote to 
the Old Man for the address of the secretary of the Penguin 
Class Dinghy Association (as if I didn’t have a pretty good idea 
of it); and the Old Man wrote to Ralph Youngs and asked him 
to send me a set of plans at YAcHTING’s expense, and Ralph sent 
me the plans at the Association’s expense, and I’m sitting pretty. 
Since then I’ve bought a sail and the necessary hardware, and 
the rest is going to be superbly simple. All I’ll have to do when I 
get to where I’m going is find a carpenter, kinky-haired or other- 
wise, and let us take turns hammering each other’s thumbs. 
I’ve never built anything that floated, or was even intended to 
float, but if the war lasts long enough I’m going to have me some 
first-rate sailing. 


A kind reader — any reader is kind who asks me to republish 
a paragraph that has appeared in this department — has re- 
quested that I quote again the gage of distances found in Thom- 
son’s Great Lakes Pilot. It’s a handy way of determining how far 
you are from certain specified objects, because it partially elimi- 
nates the factor of haze. So here it is, as set forth in the Longboat 
for February, 1941: 

“The windows of a large house can be counted at about 13,000 
feet, or 244 miles. 

“Men and horses appear as points at 114 miles. 

“A horse can be clearly distinguished at 4,000 feet. 

“The movements of men can be made out at 2,000 feet. 

“An Arabic mile is when you cannot tell a man from a woman, 
in clear weather, with good eyes.” 

Here’s another rule of measurement which is even more useful 
because it’s a lot easier to memorize: Eight-sevenths times the 


square root of your height of eye in feet equals the distance in 
miles of the horizon from you. For example, if your height of eye 
on deck is 9 feet, 8¢ times the square root of that is 33¢ miles. 
On a still, clear night you would first sight a 16-foot flashing 
buoy when it was 8 miles away. Check me if I’m wrong, but 
don’t bother to write as I expect to be far, far away. 


Spun YARN 


DARRELL McCLURE WANTS A BOAT 


(Continued from page 67) 


billet head in such a manner as to minimize that unavoidably 
harsh angle. Going aft, we find a wider stern than I would prefer, 
but since this dream boat is a matter of compromises we must 
give the fishermen all the room possible. For just cruising, I 
have a strong bias for double-enders. Rhodes’ Kirawan, Wiley’s 
Mocking Bird, Alden’s Tioga IT, and the Vaughan yawl Lucy all 
have the type of clipper bow I could go for. The short bowsprit 
is just the place to rig up one of those big, roller reefing jibs, so 
let’s play like we’re going to have a clipper bow. 

The general idea behind the hull design is an easily driven 
form with no more displacement than necessary for good per- 
formance under moderate power and rig. I would like a center- 
board, but if the architect said, ‘“‘ No, too expensive to build and 
too prone to leak,’ I would bow to his superior wisdom. The 
after deck would be deep and be carried out to the sides. Se- 
curely bolted-down fishing chairs are an adjunct not to be 
sneered at even by nonfishermen. 

The “convertible” bridge deck is an idea I’ve been playing 
with for three years. A buttoned-down awning spread from 
windshield to a sturdy gallows frame, plus buttoned or zippered- 
on side and back curtains would make this an ideal control 
station for any and all weather. When operating under power 
alone, or when fishing, the helmsman would be in a fine spot 
to see all and know all; under sail he would have the same 
advantage. 
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IT’S A FLOAT! 


A life raft carries men entirely out of water. It Q 
contains an ample supply of provisions, water and 

life saving equipment so that men can survive at 

sea for weeks. Rafts are war time equipment on New Style (right) 
merchant ships and are used to supplement life 
boats. 






Old Style (below) 


In contrast, life floats support men partially sub- 

merged in water. In a 25 person float, for example, 

approximately 10 men stand waist deep in water 

within the float while an additional 15 men hold on - 
to the life lines or tie themselves in place around the 

outer rim of the float. Life floats are used on 

fighting ships, troop ships and other vessels where 

deck space is insufficient to permit use of boats or 

rafts. 


Doughnut type life floats are made in two styles as 
illustrated. About two years ago, WINNER de- oth naa act ite Neat 
veloped the new style rectangular float in order to 
conserve critical raw materials and to provide a 
float that stowed better on crowded decks. 


APPROVED BY MERCHANT 
MARINE INSPECTION — U.S.C.G. 


Winner Floats in 10, 15, 25, 40 and 60 person 
sizes are all protected by Winner Hydrotuf, first 
and best known of the truly waterproof coverings. 





YMS Photo courtesy Greenport Basin & Construction Co, 
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When you come to 


CITY ISLAND 


Head for the 


United Boat 
Service 


Corporation 
dock 
We are ready to serve you 
with gasoline, oil, and general 
boat supplies, as well as to y 
take care of haul-outs if ; 
necessary. 


United Boat Service Corporation 


Formerly Anderson’s Dock 
FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK 








YACHTING 





The rig, as sketched, is a ketch. I prefer a cutter but don’t see 
how the fishing outriggers could be rigged to clear the main 
while trolling under sail. The end of the main boom would be an 
added hindrance while fishing. It strikes me that the “back- 
stays’]” rig would be a natural for this duo-purpose craft if the 


affair works at all — and if you could recover from the initial ° 


shock of looking at it. The stump mast would be tall enough to 
lead your outrigger halliards to the head band and hence you 
would be free of the usual mizzen with all its gear, rigging and 
upkeep. 

The deckhouse is another “‘must.’”’ Deckhouses add to the 
joy of living afloat. They’re easy to get into via two or three 
gentle house-broken steps instead of the awkward and fiendish 
“ski jump” to be found on so many windjammers. If feasible, I 
would like the galley in the deckhouse where ample ventilation is 
assured. Any good architect could lay out the innards of the 
hull better than I could, so we’ll skip those details. 

I guess that about sums it up — the idea behind all of this 
being a sound boat of simple construction, thereby having a less 
expensive boat but not at the cost of poor workmanship. 

DARRELL 

P.S. I have thirteen dollars and seventy-seven cents saved 

towards this dream ship right now! 


OKLAHOMA CRUISE 


(Continued from page 59) 


reverse curve behind a rather high hill. This made perfect pro- 
tection from the wind. As we came up into this ‘‘horseshoe”’ 
we noticed where an old road ran down into the water. 

Our first thought, after getting the sails down and under the 
deck in their bag, was to set up the tarpaulin for a shelter and 
to get some dry wood, as the clouds were now nearly covering 
the western sky. While the skipper gathered wood and started 
a fire, the crew set up a lean-to affair with rope and canvas be- 
tween the dense undergrowth that bordered the old road. The 


darkening woods soon closed in around us and the smell of 


‘fresh coffee and the yellow light of our fire gave a feeling of 


security that we had not felt while we were on the lake with the 
storm making up behind us. Just as the tin plates were put 
away we heard the wind hit the hilltop between us and the lake. 
Taking our flashlights we made our way up the hill. Lightning 
flashed now and then, and when we reached the top the wind 
in the oaks was blowing so hard we had to shout to one another. 
A jagged streak of lightning lit up the water in front of us and 
we could see angry whitecaps hissing by the rocks below. We 
knew that back in our deep little inlet the Winnjammer was 
rocking gently in their echo. We had seen enough, and stumbled 
down the hill as quickly as we could to our home for the night. 
None too soon either, for with a roar that we could hear coming 
minutes before it reached us, the rain came. Luckily we had 
guessed right, for the opening of our shelter faced away from 
the slanting rain. After the first rush, the rain settled down to a 
steady drumming on our canvas. 

By lantern light we finished plotting the day’s run on our 
chart. It scaled off a good twenty-six miles, not counting our 
little excursions off the course. Well satisfied, we turned in on 
our cots, listening awhile to the sound of water falling in the 
woods, the innumerable drips that were trickling all around, 
from bushes, trees and shelter. Conversation dwindled to 
grunted replies to half spoken thoughts. | 

I opened my eyes; it was broad daylight. The sun was up but 
had not reached our little valley. Al was gone. I heard him 
splashing in the water. Knowing the uniform of the morning 
would be swimming shorts, I was practically dressed as I rolled 
out of bed. The sky was clear, coffee simmered over the fire, Al 
was rigging up a casting rod, and all was right with the world. 
I broke out the paddle and. maneuvered the Winnjammer 
around our cove for Al to do a little fancy casting for bass. A 
dozen casts brought no rises, when suddenly something hit, and 
hit hard. It didn’t break water but headed for the bottom, and 
Al had to keep letting out line until we wondered if he would 
have enough. Finally Al began to get back some of the line. The 
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'ALL-SCOTT powered Fairmile motor 


launches (or M L's) have stood up under 


shelling at Sicily, strafing at Salerno — and 
murder at Malta. As escorts, Commando- 
landers and mine sweepers, these speedy 
and hardy craft are triple-threat trouble 
shooters — with the engine power and sta- 
mina to get in and out of there — FAST and 
DEPENDABLY. 

It is in heavy service of this type, that 
Hall-Scott's strict adherence to exceptionally 


fine dimensional tolerances becomes of the 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPAN 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factory: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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greatest importance. On all Hall-Scott crank- 
shafts the tolerance is one-half of a thou- 
sandth on the main journal, and one-quarter 
of a thousandth on the bearing itself. 
Coupled with the best in materials and work- 
manship, and a design incorporating every 
lesson learned in years of service the world 
around, the Hall-Scott Defender engine — 
like all other Hall-Scott engines—can always 
be counted upon for performance above 
and beyond the call of duty! 






Branches: NEW YORK ¢ SEATTLE © LOS ANGELES 





One of the mod- 

ern Buffalo Bolt 
machines— capacity 
4200 pieces per hour. 


THE LONG 


and the short of it 


Because of the versatility of 
our modern heading equip- 
ment—and the ease with 
which these machines can 
be changed over— Buffalo 
Bolt Company is supplying 
all types and sizes of circle 
“B” fasteners for every sinew 


of war—from the tiniest cap 
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screw to the heaviest battle- 


ship bolt. 


COMPANY 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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fish was tiring by now and in a few minutes he was in the cockpit 
— a beautiful channel cat. 

The sun found our valley, dried our equipment and gave us 
the urge to go, so off we went. The breeze was light but steady 
as we sailed out of our shelter and turned north up the lake. 
Coasting along close to the high hills of the east shore we soon 
came to the mouth of Elk River. Here the clear waters from the 
stony hills of southwestern Missouri empty into the big lake 
and, though we were tempted to explore beyond the mouth of 
the river, half of our three days was nearly gone and we put 
about for a beat south and the first leg toward our starting 
place. We saw then that another thunder shower was in the 
making in the southern sky. As we came about on the port 
tack that would lay the Grove bridge we could see the wind 
coming across the water in a dark streak that reached from 
shore to shore. We decided to stick it out and headed into it. 
After the first few gusts that would probably have laid us over 
had we not been so heavily laden, the wind steadied down and 
we really started moving. Close hauled, every wave drenched 
us with spray, and when we went scudding under the bridge it 
was not our weight that heeled us over this time — we were 
high on the other side of the boat, but our mast cleared again 
with feet to spare. 

We had taken some water and decided we had better find 
shelter, so we stayed on the same tack, hoping to see an inlet on 
the west shore. There was nothing, however, but flat fields and 
an almost unbroken low bank, over which the waves were 
breaking in flying spray. Coming about, we started on a two 
mile beat across the lake to Carey Branch and more sheltered 
water. When we were nearly there the wind died almost as sud- 
denly as it had risen. The thunderheads had blown around us 
and the sun came out again. The south bank of Carey Branch 
juts out into the lake for some distance and ends in a tree- 
covered gravel bar, with clear deep water all around it. We came 
slowly up to this bar and Al jumped ashore with the anchor to 
use as a mooring. The wind by now had completely fallen and it 
was hard to believe that the white caps could give way so 
quickly to the glassy calm that was settling over the water. 

It was time to eat, though, so we hauled the grub box out on 
the clean, white gravel under the shade and lightened it con- 
siderably. Putting out after lunch in the calm, we rigged up our 
little motor for the first time. Fixing it to a bracket on the port 
quarter and tying down the steering lever, we used the regular 
tiller of the Winnjammer to steer. Except for an occasional 
cat’s-paw, we used the motor all afternoon, poking along the 
wooded banks at three miles per hour. You see things that way 
you never see when moving more rapidly. We turned into one 
inlet that wound far back into the hills, one turn after another 
opening up long reaches of still water. Finally we came to the 
end, where a little stream ran down, almost a waterfall. Filling 
our jug, we returned to the lake. 

Suddenly the afternoon was nearly gone. We had decided to 
run up into Sweetwater Hollow for the night to see if we could 
find a camp site there. We knew nothing of it except it was a 
deep arm of the lake running eastward, but we liked the name 
on the map. Just before the sun touched the horizon, we turned 
the point into the Hollow. Easing along the left bank for about 
a mile, we finally found a perfect camping place; a little clearing 
under a clump of oaks close to the water and a deep niche in the 
bank into which the boat fitted as if it had been cut out for her. 

By the time our shelter was up and wood was gathered for the 
cooking fire, we were realizing how tired we were. Al unwrapped 
the catfish from its swathing of wet burlap and found it in good 
condition. “Skinning that cat is going to be a chore, tired as I 
am,”’ he said. “Besides, I don’t believe we are going to get snake 
bit anyway.” With this strange remark, he stepped aboard the 
boat, got down on his hunkers and rummaged around in the 
duffle bag. From its depths he brought up an amber colored 
bottle and called all hands to quarters. After a conscientious 
splicing of the main brace, that cat was skinned in record time. 
Slicing off boneless filets, we rolled them in yellow meal and 
fried them in deep fat. 

The moon was just rising as we started putting the camp in 
order for the night. Lying in bed looking at the moon through 
the trees, I probably should have had some deep thoughts on 
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BANTAMS THAT HANDLE GIANTS 
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Marine Products Pumps... 
Several series ranging in ca- 
pacity from 40 g.p.m. to 250 
g-p.m. The sea is no place for 
puny, streamlined flows that 
falter over sand, grease or 
debris—including fish scales. 









They don’t make headlines — 
these working boats of Amer- 
ica’s wartime fleet— but they 
are doing a top job on a tough 
and vital front. 

Tugs, wrestling heavy ton- 
nage in all kinds of water! Fish- 
ing boats, braving everything 
to harvest the seafood crop! 
Patrol boats, trawlers — small 
craft of every sort! Their crews, 
and the ace builders of their 
hulls and engines, deserve high 
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tribute, which Marine Products 
gladly pays. 

For them — and for the 
“Beach Busters” of our am- 
phibious vanguard — it is our 
job to build pumps and other 
marine engineered equipment 
that won’t falter or fail in the 
roughest going. 

And it is our pledge, through 
never-ending laboratory re- 
search, to make that equipment 
constantly better. 





MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 








DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








Marine Prbducts Throttle and Clutch 
Controls. Easy, responsive, positive 
control is a first requirement for all 
small craft. No place for laborious 
installations — outmoded linkages 
— distortion, binding or lost motion, 
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A 165 FOOT SPLASH 


Launching an Ocean-Going Tug 


~BURGER'S SERVICE STRIPES 


(IN WORLD WAR I!) 
%& 110’ NAVY SUBCHASERS 
% 136’ NAVY MINESWEEPERS 
%& 136’ NAVY SUBCHASERS 
% 165’ NAVY OCEAN-GOING TUGS 
% 85’ ARMY AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS 


BURGER’S POST WAR SERVICE 


(IN WOOD OR WELDED STEEL) 


% SHIPS COMPLETE FROM KEEL TO MASTHEAD 
% NEW AND PRACTICAL DESIGNS 

%& PLEASURE AND COMMERCIAL BOATS 

%& ENLARGED CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 

ye ENLARGED STORAGE FACILITIES 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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ELECTRICITY 


FOR ANY JOB—ANYWHERE 





For a dependable source of electricity on projects remote from 
commercial power, Onan Electric Plants are proven leaders in the 
field. More than half of the armed Forces’ total requirements for 
power plants are built by Onan. 

Gasoline driven... Single-unit, compact design... Sturdy 
construction ... Sound engineering ... Suitable for mobile, sta- 
tionary or emergency service. 

Over 65 models, ranging in sizes from 350 to 35,000 watts. 
50 to 800 cycles, 110 to 660 volts, A.C.—6 to 4000 volts, D.C. 
—Also dual A.C.—D.C. output types. 

Descriptive literature 
sent promptly on 
request. 


D. W. Onan & Sons, 
1448 Royalston 
Ave., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. 
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the subject of getting close to nature, but before I had a thought, 
I was asleep. Aeons later, I heard Al splashing around in the 
water again, and it was morning. I still don’t know what gets 
him up so early. There was a fair breeze and eight o’clock found 
us sailing out of Sweetwater Hollow and starting our long beat 
down the lake. The wind was from the south all morning and it 
was one o’clock before we were again off the mouth of Drowning 
Creek, with our cruise nearing its end. It was with some regret a 
while later that we pulled the trailer and boat back to the high- 
way and set a course for home. 

As a result of our first “voyage” we both feel that we have 
opened a new door to fun and recreation. Our discovery was that 
one can cruise in a small sail boat and enjoy it. This skipper 
and this crew are planning many more days of leisurely explo- 
ration of Oklahoma’s “Big Water” — after the duration. 


“BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE” 


(Continued from page 37) 


that personnel must be capable of accomplishing successfully 
many unusual assignments. Within recent months, boat crews 
have been taught to work in collaboration with amphibious type 
aircraft, in anticipation of long range missions into remote areas. 
Rescue boats are among the most highly specialized small 
craft in military service today. The AAF’s new 85-footers 
have all the sleekness of a modern PT, and their “63s” (which 
are also employed by the Navy for rescue operations) are noth- 
ing more than smaller versions of the same boats. In addition 
to these are a wide variety of smaller craft, including swamp 
gliders and sea sleds, with the result that there is a boat for 
every conceivable type of mission. 

Today rescue boat bases are scattered all over the world, and 
present plans call for the establishment of additional ones in 
every theater of operations. In many areas the American units 
work in close collaboration with those of the British, thereby 
providing maximum rescue facilities for all air crews engaged in 
overwater flying. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


JOHN ALDEN’S FIRST BOAT 


Fa OAS 
i Mcodt secon 
Editor, YACHTING: ; 
> Some forty years ago, when I was a young draftsman in the 
office of B. B. Crowninshield, I spent most of my spare daylight 
hours wandering from one yacht yard to another in the vicinity 
of greater Boston, looking with longing and somewhat critical 
eyes at the large number of cruising sailing craft then in exist- 
ence. With a weekly salary of not over $15.00, my yachting was 
necessarily restricted to the simplest and smallest of sailing 
craft and, after owning several small cruising yawls, I ran across 
the Sea Foz laid up at Borden’s Yard, Cow Pasture, South Bos- 
ton. At one glance I completely lost my heart to this lovely 
little craft, which proved to be for sale at the modest figure of 
$250. I was told by her owner, a man named Briggs, of Winthrop, 
that she was quite smart. By working nights and by borrowing 
from my friends, I managed to scrape up the necessary funds. 
The Sea Fox was designed and built by E. L. Williams of South 
Boston in about 1892, and her model and general design are a 
credit to any designer at any time. She was about 28’ 11’’ over 
all, 22’ water line, 8’ 6’’ extreme beam, 7’ 3’’ water line beam, 
- §’3” draft. She had a very easy bilge, a rather light displacement, 











and a high ratio of ballast to displacement, which I believe was 
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At present our 500'workers and our 


a. we FINE BOAT BUILDING 
sweepers and Navy tugs. : : oe . : IS HIS HERITAGE 


Boe George Kelley’s father and his 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS = “ os grandfather before him had been 
AND STAMPS... NOW | ber a Oe seas ee ship carpenters. It was only na- 
: oo | tural that George should take up 
the same work as soon as. he was 
big enough to handle a hammer 
and saw. So he started with his 

father when he was only 13. 


During World War I he helped 
to build four-masters in this very 
yard, And now, as a master ship’s 
carpenter, with 43 years of ex- 
perience under his belt, he is 
making a major contribution to 
the fine traditions of the ship- 
building industry. 


BAR HARBOR 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


FRANK LiggeaMPLE, JR., Inc. 
x Shipbuilders x 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


PORTLAND 


Designing, Building, Storing and Reconditioning Yachts and Commer 


Mlermber of: Maine oatbuilders and Repairers Association, and Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairers 
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The fertile fields of Puerto 
Rico’s sugar plantations and 
the skill of her master dis- 
tillers combine to pro- 
duce thismellow, supe- 
rior rum. Remember 
always to say Don Q 
--as in Quality. 


86 PROOF 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: 
Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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‘Sea Fox’ was astonishingly fast, especially to windward 


over 50 per cent. She was strongly but lightly built and had very 
little below, except two full-length berths on each side, and about 
5’ 4” headroom. 

Her rig was large but it seemed very effective, and her hull 
form was a delight to the eye. I had no money to run the boat 
after I acquired her, and when placing her in commission was 
only able to paint one-half of her deck the conventional buff, 
the other half being green. 

Her great speed was at once evident and I sailed her in the 
races at Marblehead under the Universal Rule. In the first race, 
by the Eastern Yacht Club, there were over forty entries, yet 
Sea Fox won in a light air with a borrowed spinnaker, vertical 
cut sails, and little or no racing gear. The next two days Sea Fox 
won both her races and, as cash prizes were then given by all 
the Marblehead clubs, the writer was the proud possessor of 
$87.50, which was promptly spent at the various clubhouses. 

Sea Fox was astonishingly fast, especially to windward in 
light and moderate weather. She could point with the best of 
the racing classes and the helmsmen of such boats would look at 
this craft with surprise and disdain. Her one fault was running 
free, when she had a tendency to roll. 

Unfortunately, I could not afford insurance, and one day when 
I came down to sail around Cape Cod I found her bowsprit gone 
in addition to other serious damage. I had to lay the boat up in 
August, but the next winter I shortened her bowsprit somewhat 
and gave her a jib and mainsail rig. I sailed her a few times the 
next spring but the alterations were so expensive that I sold 
her for just enough to pay their cost and to have about $25.00 
left over! I cannot recall where she went but I heard a few years 
later that she was run into and damaged so badly that she was 
not repaired. 

I consider this boat the most remarkable small craft of her 
time (or almost any time), and I have always wanted to design 
and build another boat of this water line length, but possibly 
changing the hull a little and modernizing the rig. For this over 
all length, with a modern rig, I doubt if any faster cruising boat 
has ever been built. Mr. R. C. Simpson and myself took the lines 
off the hull and I believe they are quite accurate. When I turned 
out the 53’ over all yawl Tioga Too I had the memory of this 
boat very much in mind. 


JOHN ALDEN 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor, YACHTING: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your excellent story Behind 
the Chart. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation for the codperation which yachtsmen and 
others have extended to this Bureau in the past and to welcome 


any suggestions for further improving the usefulness of the 
nautical chart. 


LEo Oris CoLBERT, 
Rear Admiral, USN. 
U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey 
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Man-Sized Cabins. Here’s the 11’ by 9’ main cabin, sleep- 
ing two or more. But the Owens Sedan has two-cabin privacy. 





Up for’ard there’s another 
two-bunk cabin . . . a big 
modern galley, clean, com- 
pact and well-ventilated ... 
a real lavatory ... and 
plenty of locker space for 
clothes, equipment and 
supplies. Six foot headroom 
throughout, too. And re- 
member, there’s 60 sq. ft. of 
open cockpit, aft. You can’t 
beat anOwens forroominess! 


Really ‘‘Built.”” Tough? You bet! Look at this extra-heavy 
keel unit. 3” x 14” one-piece white oak keel, 3” stem, oversize 


floor frames and engine string- 
ers. Making a unit of all these 
structural members is an exclu- 
sive Owens strength feature. 
Other Owens “musts” include 
steam-bent oak ribs, everdur 
bronze screws throughout, and 
choice imported mahogany 
planking. Owens emphasis on 
strength means added safety, 





longer life, lower upkeep costs. Owens Craleues are built to 


take it in any weather. 


Invasion Starts here at home, with the construction of Navy 
landing barges like the one shown here. Owens is America’s 





third largest producer of 
such craft; Owens assault 
boats have compiled out- 
standing records in am- 
phibious operations the 
worldover. We’re working 
hard to speed the day 
when you'll get that post- 
war Owens. Help us by 
buying War Bonds! 


SAVE FOR YOUR POSTWAR OWENS . 
WITH WAR BONDS 





Operating eosts? Low! 


Sea ability? High! 


Asx any Owens skipper and he’ll tell you that Owens 
hull design permits really economical operation . . . that 
Owens construction means long life and short boat-yard 
bills. This emphasis on scientific design and rugged 
construction gives these 30-footers safety and sea 
ability worthy of far larger craft. An Owens is no fair- 
weather friend! She’s ready, rain or shine! 


Today, of course, all Owens facilities are devoted to 
war. But tomorrow, new and even more complete 
models of the Owens Sedan will come from our big 
plants in Baltimore. Orders for these new cruisers are 
already being accepted. Deliveries will be made, after 
Victory, on a basis of priority of orders. Why not let 
us send you our prewar catalog? Write for catalog Y , 
Owens Yacht Co., Dundalk-22, Baltimore, Md. 


WENS 30* 
The Ideal Cruiser 
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MARINE GALLEY RANGE 























The SHIPMATE Line 


For over half a century, SHIPMATE has 
offered the finest in galley-range construc- 
tion with a range for every vessel and 
requirement. : 


























Cast-Iron Ranges 








For coal, wood, or oil-burning; heavy-duty 
construction; sizes to serve from 4 to 75 in 
single ranges—unlimited capacity by addi- 
tion of EXTENSION SHIPMATES. 























Steel-Riveted Ranges 





For coal, wood, or oil-burning; sizes to serve 
from 4 to 100 in single ranges—unlimited ca- 
pacity by addition of EXTENSION SHIPMATES. 
Both single and double-oven models—all de- 
signed for tough, heavy-duty service. 



































Ranges for Post-War Pleasure Boats 








For post-war pleasure boats there is a com- 
plete line of gas, kerosene, and alcohol fired 
ranges, all of which meet the same high 
standard of quality that the name SHIP- 
MATE stands for. (Gas ranges now available 
under certain conditions.) 


















































SPECIFICATIONS SHIPMATE NO. 215 














Size of oven........ 11% x 16x 8% 
Size of firebox for wood..174%4 x 62 
Size of firebox for coal...144% x 5% 
Overall size of range 

25% x 26% x 25 


























Number of men served........+++ 








Heavy-duty cast-iron construction, coal or wood burning, 
with 1524 x Bs cover plate over tire with one 7-inch 
cover, 


The Stamford Foundry Co. 
Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 
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News from Yachting Centers 












































LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> What better indication of the activity that may be antici- 
pated on the Sound during the next six months is there than the 
calendar of racing dates which appears on page 66 of this issue? 


| And, when one stops to realize that there is a deck load of mis- 


cellaneous nautical high-spots still in the formative stage, there 
is little wonder that the general prediction is for quite a season. 


> The Y.R.A. met in March, and with enthusiasm and alac- 
rity put their official blessing on both the Championship and 
Saturday: schedule referred to above. Delegates of the Junior 
Y.R.A. had their spring meeting on the same date and laid out 
a full and varied calendar, to wit: 
Riverside Y.C.— A series of three races for the Scovil 
Cup (Midget Sailing Championship), July 12th and 13th. 
Larchmont Y.C.— Annual Junior Y.R.A. Regatta, July 
25th. 
Manhasset Bay Y.C.—A series of five races for the 
Pequot Cup (Junior Sailing Championship), August Ist, 
2nd and 3rd. 
Indian Harbor Y.C. — Annual Races for the Law Trophy, 
date to be announced. 
Port Washington Y.C. — races for all classes, dates to be 
announced. 
Bayside Y.C. — Annual Regatta, August 19th and 20th. 
Pequot Y.C.— Races for S. Gregory Taylor Trophy 
(Junior Girl’s Championship), August 15th and 16th. 


p> At the spring conclave of the Handicap Y.R.C. the following 
officers were reélected: George P. Granbery, president; Stuart 
E. Kay, secretary; and Arthur H. Gauss, treasurer. Walter S. 
Finlay, Jr., and A. P. Gest constitute the executive committee. 
This meeting, which celebrated the association’s 38th year, was 
marked by a large attendance and a spirited discussion regarding 
the pros and cons of the wartime use of spinnakers. Members 
are now being polled to establish a future policy. 


p> Addendas to the Racing Calendar: Riverside Y.C. will conduct 
their own weekday Junior Race Series in the club’s dinghys and 
Lightnings. The regular Lightning races will be sailed on Satur- 
days and Sundays. . . . The Bayside Y.C. and the Douglaston 
Y.S. have joined forces to sponsor a series of five weekend races 
open to “sailing yachts with or without power used primarily 
for cruising.” The handicap formula will be that of the American 
Y.C. The start (eastward) on Saturdays will be off Gangway 
Rock and the finish will be in Huntington Bay; the return 
passage will take place the following day. The races are classed 
as the Saturday and Sunday series, and the dates are: June 
24th-25th, July 15th-16th, August 5th-6th, August 26th-27th 
and September 16th-17th. . . . The City Island Y.C. has in- 
vitations out to all yachtsmen (clubs recognized by either the 
Y.R.A.L.LS. or the N.A.Y.R.U.) for a two-day race — Execu- 
tion to Huntington Bay and returning on June 17th-18th. . . . 
The New York Y.C. has altered its previously announced policy 
of not sponsoring a wartime event and has set July 8th as the 
date of a distance race for cruising boats not exceeding 32’ w.I. 


> Skippers who are now concocting courses for summer cruises 
are advised to keep an eagle eye on the buoy changes being 
made in the Sound and adjacent waters which are published 
each week in Notice to Mariners. Here are a few: 

Gardiners Bay — Three mile Harbor East Breakwater Light, 
previously reported temporarily discontinued, has been re- 
established on the end of the east breakwater. 
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Let Us Know Your Requirements 


The Largest Stock on the Eastern Seataard 





T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


54-60 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Boston Office: 10 High Street, Boston. Mass. 








‘ WOOD-PUSSY 





Shes SLIM 
Shes SMOOTH 


AND 
Shes FOR YOU 





Don Abbott's 





13’ 6” x 6’ 0” 


The first of the new Abbott fleet. A grand 

little nautical dream. Fast—able—stiff ... 
perfect for the family sailing 
and youngster training, and 
for Club Classes. 


Palmer Son E C0, bie. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BRASS & BRONZE 
PRODUCTS 


The JAQUES COMPANY 


67 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
BOLTS, NUTS, LAGS, WASHERS, 
BRASS & BRONZE CAP NUTS, COTTER PINS, ETC. 
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Plum Island — Plum Island Lighted Whistle Buoy, painted 
in black and white vertical stripes and showing a short-long 
flashing white light of 390 candlepower, 16 feet above the water, 
was established 4,850 yards 13° from the flagstaff off Plum 
Island. 

In addition, numerous lighted buoys have been changed in 
Shelter Island Sound, a lighted whistle buoy has been estab- 
lished on Stratford Shoal Middle Ground, and numerous buoys 
have been reéstablished in the Saugatuck River and Wescott 
Cove Main Channel. 


> Scuttlebutt: It appears that no less than 15 Class S skippers 
will have their craft in active competition during the coming 
season. . . . Commodore Gordon C. Aymar, of the Noroton 
Y.C., reports that although they do not expect to hold a Race 
Week this summer their usual series of season races has been 
scheduled. . . . At the present writing, the Riverside Y.C. 
hopes to hold their race for the Commodore Pierce Trophy on 
Sunday, June 18th. . . . The Coastwise Class will meet in May 
at which time a number of long races and rendezvous will be 
fixed on their ever-active calendar. It appears that some 19 of 
the fleet will carry bowsprits. . . . The election of officers and 
spring dinner of The Rocking Chair Fleet of America, Porch 
No. 1, was held at the Harlem Y.C. late in April. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Something new in the way of regattas is being planned for 
the Bay this summer by a group of four clubs in Virginia. 
With Urbanna Y.C. taking the lead, the Rappahannock River 
Y.C., the Hampton Y.C. and the Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A. 
will hold the first annual Virginia Sailing Regatta on July 29th 
and 30th at Urbanna on the Rappahannock. Chesapeake Bay 
Y.R.A. has given its sanction, while from CBYRA President 
Stanley B. Trott comes this accolade: ‘It is very gratifying to 
note the real interest in regional activity and I am sure your 
efforts in this, the initial year of the Virginia Sailing Regatta, 
will be of everlasting benefit to yachting in the lower Bay.” 


. Plans call for a race for any class entering three or more 
boats. Officials have scheduled events for cruising yachts, 


“*Conquistador,” a Rhodes ‘‘33.” Sawyer photo 
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PREVIEW of TOMORROW'S BOAT 
The LUDERS Post-War Racer of Molded 


Plywood Construction 





THE ENTIRE HULL IS A 
ONE-PIECE MOLDED 
STRUCTURE—SHOWN 
HERE AS DECK BEAMS 
ARE BEING INSTALLED 


Although Luders’ facilities have been 
turning out a steady stream of Navy and 
Army ships for the past four years, we 
have continued our 35-year program of 
development of the best in yacht design 
and construction. And now, we present a 
preview of the LUDERS Post-War Racer 
with molded plywood hull. This method 
of fabrication offers new possibilities in 
strength, weight saving, uniformity of hull 
lines and economy of construction. 
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Loulers Marine Construction Co, Hamford, Coun. 
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wood or of steel. 
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Chesapeake ‘‘20s,” Hampton One-designs, Comets, Snipes, 
Penguins, Moths and a handicap class for any boats left over. 
Each of the four clubs will have a member on a central com- 
mittee which meets this month to work out final details. 
Commodore Henry E. Hutcheson sums up with: ‘Our primary 
purpose is to give encouragement to yacht racing in Virginia 
waters. We feel that we have not kept pace with the Maryland 
racing centers in interest, sometimes in competition and in 
general development. Although these ends may not be met 
immediately and although the holding of a regatta of this sort 
this year presents many difficulties, we are looking to the 
future with this year’s start.” 


> Fifty-five men and sixteen women recently passed the pilot- 
ing course of Potomac River Power Squadron and were pre- 
sented certificates at a dinner meeting in Washington. 


> Capt. R. E. Jasperson, skipper of the Naval Academy 
Yacht Squadron, in announcing the Navy’s race schedule for 
the year, expresses the hope that the “spirit of yacht racing 
may be kept alive on Chesapeake Bay while affording embryo 
officers excellent training in small boat handling.” The Acad- 
emy’s program of intra-squadron events includes the following: 
Spring series, May 14th, Midshipmen skippers; June 25th, 
officer skippers; informal race with officer skippers, June 11th; 
summer series races, July 8th-9th, July 22nd—23rd, August 27th, 
September 9th-10th, and September 23rd—24th; fall series, 
October 22nd. The finals will be on November 5th and 19th. 
Midshipmen and officers began competition April 9th and 
staged another informal race April 23rd. 


> Potomac River §.A.’s spring series is scheduled to open 
May 14th. Two races each Sunday through June for Chesa- 
peake ‘‘20s,”’ Comets, Penguins, Lightnings, and Handicap 
division are planned. Sailors again will race off the National 
Airport in Georgetown Channel. | 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> It ought to be a good season as in this war-mad town there 
are a lot of fellows looking forward to the surcease yachting 
offers. . . . There were record turnouts of delegates at the 
Spring meetings of the Detroit River Y.A. and Interlake Y.A. 
The boys were hungry for boat talk. You could feel it in the air 
and hear it everywhere. It was going to be good to be out 
again. .. . The ILYA meeting at the Whittier here was the 
biggest in ten years. Harry C. Kendall, secretary eighteen times 
during the fifty-one years of this body’s life, said he couldn’t 
remember a more enthusiastic turnout. . . .-Joe Nagle, old 
faculty member of the Edison B.C., commodore of the Interlake 
this year, has the solid backing of all member clubs and the 
Aug. 5th-9th shindig at Put-in-Bay this year should add to the 
tradition. 


> Bilgewash: Charley Beck has the biggest yachting job in this 
area... as chairman of the Bayview Y.C.’s Mackinac Race 
and the Interlake Y.A. regatta. . . . Jim Grove sold Blitzen to 
Ernie Grates and Murray Knapp, and then turned around and 
bought the 64’ yawl Manitou. . . . The latter ship won the 
1939 and 1940 Port Huron Mackinac Races and is now over at 
Holland, Mich. . . . Both ships will be berthed at the Detroit 
Y.C. and will sail in this year’s Lake Huron Race and other 
long distance features. . . 

Clare Jacobs of the Grosse Pointe Y.C. is the new owner of 
Katahdin, 45’ cutter which he has just bought at Marblehead. 
. . . Spray, 22-Square-Metre, which he owned with his brother 
Rex, has been sold to Jerry Naumann, whose papa, George 
Nauman, skippers Estrellita, that nice 52’ yawl. . . . Jacobs’ 
new ship will press those other 45-footers, Toot Gmeiner’s 
Apache and Clete Wellings’ Vitesse, both N.Y. “32’s.” .. . 
Katahdin, however, is a Stephens design, but not out of the “32” 
batch. . . . Milt Cross, who has been sailing his R-boat Ardette 
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Marine ventilating experts recognize the Breidert Marine Air-X- 
Hauster as the greatest scientific development in ship ventilators in 
over 50 years, because it provides positive ventilation no matter 
which way the wind blows, without power consumption! At a 
speed of 25 knots, the Breidert approximates the suction power 
(certified rating) of electric propeller exhaust fans of equal throat 
size, exceeding their capacity at 30 knots. Back-drafts are absolutely 
eliminated where no interior negative pressure exists! 

Write for Free Engineering Data Book 
// Contains complete specifications, certified capac- 


ity ratings and other information about Breidert 
Marine Air-X-Hausters. Address Dept. F. 


Manufactured by 


G. C. BREIDERT CO. 


Offices: 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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SUCCEED WHERE CONVENTIONAL VENTILATORS FAIL 
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out of the Detroit Y.C. since 1926, says he has an Eight-Metre 
coming out here from the east, This would bring the local fleet 
of “Eights” to seven. Imagine, seven “Eights’’! 

Eddie Wusch, with a tear in his eye, had to sell his New York 
Thirty, Minz, to Jack Herman. Eddie is up to his ears in war 
work and couldn’t look after his old girl. If he can get away, he’ll 
be aboard Apache in races this Summer. . . . Evening Star, 
Fred Ford’s 60’ yawl, has been mustered out of service and is 
now being refurbished at Nevins, we hear. . . . There'll be 
rowing around here. Jim Rice, dean of all the rowing coaches, 
is back at the Ecorse B.C. and Herman Petzold, chairman of the 
Naval Board at the Detroit B.C., says the boys will be out in the 
shells. . . . The seed was there and Herb Stone made it sprout 
with his “‘Go-to-the-West Indies” yarns. Come the end of the 
war, Apache, Kathmar, Estrollita and Kittiwake are going that 
way. Dreaming? . . . There’s no law against it. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The name of Lt. (jg) Robert James Westcott, USCG, a 
graduate of the Class of 1943 from the Coast Guard Academy 
and a member of the Cadets’ McMillan Cup crew in 1941, be- 
comes the sixth on the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A.’s Roll of Honor 
of those who have made the supreme sacrifice. He was reported 
missing following the loss of the U.S.S. Leopold on escort duty 
in the Atlantic, March 10th. 

In the final schedule for the Spring dinghy season as an- 
nounced in ICYRA’s Bulletin No. 30, March 25th, one major 
change from the dates announced earlier was made when the 
Brown University Y.C.’s Spring Invitation Regatta was shifted 
from April 16th to May 14th. The change was made at the re- 
quest of the Brown club, which because of the manpower short- 
age must operate its boat house this Spring entirely with vol- 
unteer student personnel. It was felt the organization would be 
at a handicap in trying to stage a major regatta so early in the 
season. 


> The tentative schedule lined up for Naval Academy’s sailing 
team this Spring indicates the Midshipmen will be facing 
stronger opposition than at any time since the spring of 1942. 
Two of the best New England teams, Yale on April 16th and 
M.I.T. on May 13th, go to the Severn, and Midshipmen come 
north on April 22nd and 23rd to race Coast Guard in a dual 
meet and participate in the Eastern Championships on the 
Thames for the George Owen Trophy. Neither Yale nor Tech 
have visited Annapolis since the entry of the United States into 
the current war. 

Lt. Walter C. “Jack” Wood, USCGR, now the sailing offi- 
cér and coach at the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, points with 
justifiable pride to the war record of the last six commodores of 
the Nautical Association of M.I.T. Five of these commodores 
wear the uniform and the sixth, James K. Tyson, is engaged in 
research work with the Navy Department. Herman Hanson, 
’39, is a lieutenant (jg), in the Navy; George Pollock, ’40, has 
been a prisoner of war in Japan since the fall of Cebu; Thomas 
T. Crowley, ’42, is a twice-decorated captain in the Army En- 
gineers overseas; Kenneth L. Warden, ’43, is a lieutenant with 
the Engineers in the South Pacific, and Jack Taft, ’44, is train- 
ing for a Navy commission at Cornell. . . . From the splendid 
record of these products of the M.I.T. sailing program, it has 
not been surprising to learn that the commanding officer of the 
V-12 unit at M.I.T. has expressed the wish that every trainee 
under his direction will take advantage of the Tech sailing facil- 
ities and learn to sail a dinghy this Spring. The officers in charge 
of the Army units at Tech have also looked with considerable 
favor on the participation of their men in the activities of the 
Nautical Association. 


> Although the plant was put into full use at the opening of the 
Spring season on April 3rd, the U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
officially dedicated its new dinghy boathouse on Saturday, 
May 6th, in connection with the 4th Annual New England 
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Modern, completely equipped, under-cover shops for the 


% CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, FABRICA- 
TION AND PREFABRICATION OF WOOD OR 
STEEL BOATS UP TO 150 FEET 


% SIX MARINE RAILWAYS 


* ADEQUATE MANPOWER (1100 employees) PLUS 
EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Inquiries invited NOW on present construction of essential 
vessels and proposed postwar boats. 


Builders of U. S. Army P Boats; U. S. Navy AMC, YMS, 
PC, YT and LCM vessels. Members, Atlantic Coast Boat 
Builders and Repairers Association, Inc. 


Write for handsome illustrated historical and boating brochure, 
which will soon be off the press. 
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With a sunny California hillside for a background, the 
picture above shows a large wooden vessel having its motor 
lowered into position at The Peyton Company’s Shipbuild- 
ing Yards. This is one type of vessel being constructed there. 
Others include the famous Sub-Chasers and Picket Boats. 
The Peyton Company’s yards are especially suitable for the 
construction of these types of vessels . . . which your war 
bonds are helping to provide for our armed forces. Soon, we 
hope, these same war bonds will enable you to purchase 
your own pleasure craft. Select The Peyton Company now 
to build for you then. 
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OVER THE SEVEN SEAS 


All over the world, W-C Airports are serving with 
American forces on ATR’s, APC’s, YT Tugs, Army 
F and P Vessels and other types of war craft. Think 
of all the many other W-C fittings now in Government 
service and you have the reason why we cannot sup- 
ply private owners until the Victory is won. Then 
you'll see a new array of W-C fittings that will make 
your boating days and nights secure and pleasurable. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Equipment Since 1847 
10 South Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Dinghy Championships for the U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
Alumni Bowl on the Thames. Pictures and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the new boathouse will be found on page 64 of this 
issue. 

The Spring dinghy season is now well underway and all the 
advance indications are that it will be a fine one. To earlier indi- 
cations of enthusiasm and activity in the member clubs from 
Stevens, Tufts, Harvard, and Brown, additional news from 
Haverford, M.I.T., Navy, and Yale confirms this belief. The 
Elis expected to be hard hit by graduations last February, but 
Secretary George Hall reports that more than seventy-five 
sailors turned out for a mid-March organization meeting — 
and Yale is a college which lacks any home or practice facilities! 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The commander of the first PC credited with getting a Jap 
sub is Gordon Cornell, from Long Island Sound, who has been 
back at Miami for further training and is about ready to go to 
sea again. Samuel Knight, whose schooners Bimesa and Meridian 
sailed in both Bermuda and Mackinac Races, has just finished 
the subchaser course. H. E. Rice, who used to help run the 
Admiral Farragut Academy, on the Toms River, is a two striper 
on the staff of the school, as is Arthur Nazro, another Long 
Island Sound sailor. An interesting and interested visitor here 
recently was Rear Admiral Liu Ten-Fu, the Chinese Naval 
attaché at Washington. He was accompanied on his tour of 
coastal installations by Commander H. T. Jarrell, USN, who has 
served in the Orient. Gidge Gandy who was largely responsible 
for the first St. Petersburg-Habana Race is a lieutenant in the 
Coast Guard Reserve and vice-commander of the Auxiliary in 
the Tampa Bay area. Alexander Hiss has left the Merrill- 
Stevens yard for the Army. Nathan L. Mallison, of Jackson- 
ville, is a lieutenant commander with the Naval forces in the 
South Pacific. 


> Spars of the Coast Guard have taken over the boat numbering 
office of the Seventh Naval District and are helping get out the 
“Notices to Mariners.” Jeanne Butler, seaman first class, of 
Rockford, Washington, received her hydrographic training at 
the Palm Beach school and is now locating lights, buoys and 
other aides to navigation on the master chart. Deep sea and 
foreign charts, the Navy has announced, will be issued only to 
masters of vessels and only when making authorized trips into 
the waters concerned. 


> The 85’ motor houseboat Fortuna, which A. S. Publicovar 
converted to an island freight boat, is being changed back to a 
yacht. . . . The 59’ seine schooner Island Belle, which was 
designed for Glenn Stewart by Wirth Munroe and built by the 
Gingras Boat Works at Cocoa, has been bought by R. Graham 
Biglow who is keeping her at Fort Lauderdale. ... T. R. 
Caton, of Fort Lauderdale, has sold his motor cruiser West End 
to Walter Chrysler, Jr., and has bought the 60’ motor houseboat 
Reola from Herbert Johnson. . . . Stuyvesant Peabody has 
sold his twin screw motor cruiser Water Wagon to R. C. Barnard, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, who will take her north. Edward 
Hughes has sold his 35’ yawl Anitra to Hollis Rinehart, Jr., of 
Coral Gables, who is having her completely overhauled at 
Tommy’s Boatyard. ... Dr. Howard Edwards, of Coral 
Gables, has bought a 26’ Seabird sloop from J. Rust Heard 
and named her Jockeay for his two sons. 


> At Jacksonville, E. John Saare is retiring as commodore of 
the Seminole C. and Y.C. and Laurie R. Wallace is taking over. 
. . . Other officers are J.C. Leman, David H. Jacobs and A. T. 
Jeffers. . . . At the Rudder Club new officers are K. L. Hutch- 
inson, Thomas F. Hardin, Henry L. Robson and Murray 
McQuaid. . . . Chief events of the sailing season are the 
regattas for the Richardson and Gibbs trophies. New officials 
of the Palm Beach Y.C. are Dr. J. H. Dewey, Charles B. 
Watkins, Frank M. Hannon and Lynn 8S. Nichols. . . . At the 
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Sailfish Club of Florida here Edwin G. Lauder has been re- 
elected president and Harry N. Gifford and Claude Reese 
added to the board. . . . The Sea Island Yacht Yard, which 
George Elliott Patterson sold to the Gulf Oil Company, now 
serves as a Coast Guard patrol base. . . . Ralph O’Brien, who 
used to win Moth Class championships regularly at St. Peters- 
burg, is helping his brother Frank at the Tycoon Tackle Co., 
at Miami, which is making parts for fighter planes. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The annual spring meeting of the Inter-Lake Y.A., held at 
Hotel Whittier, Detroit, this year, brought out a representative 
gathering of yachtsmen and South Shore clubs were well repre- 
sented. . . . Commodore Joseph F. Nagel announced the fol- 
lowing appointments for the 1944 regatta to be held at Put-in- 
Bay, Aug. 7th to 9th: Charles W. Beck, Jr., Bayview Y.C., 
chairman sail yacht committee; Commodore E. W. Kiefer, Port 
Huron Y.C., chairman sail yacht judges; Commodore Oscar A. 
Netschke, Lakeside Y.C., chairman sail yacht rules committee; 
Commodore H. C. Kremer, Grosse Pointe Y.C., chairman power 
boat rules committee; J. A. Summerlee, Detroit Y. C. fleet cap- 
tain; Dr. Wm. O’Donnell, fleet surgeon; Marion H. Seward, 
Edison B.C., sail yacht measurer; George Michaux, Sandusky 
Y.C., power boat measurer. . . . The nominating committee 
was elected as follows: George Micheaux, Sandusky; James C. 
Heintz and Oscar Netschke, Cleveland; Ted Barbier and Ray 
Daley, Detroit. 


> The Mentor Harbor Y.C. set a new launching record this 
year with the entire fleet in the water before April 1st. This was 
a hardship on the membership, most of whom had to paint their 
own boats because of help shortage, but it had to be done be- 
cause the big derrick scow, which did the dunking, was needed in 
Cleveland on harbor work and the boats had to be in the water 
or else! 


> Lake Erie charts, which were not available last year, may be 
obtained from the Lake Survey Office of the U. S. Engineers, 
Federal Bldg., Detroit, Mich., which is good news for lake 
yachtsmen. 


> The board of trustees of the Cleveland Y.C. has approved 
and elected the following new members: J. T. Tinnerman, 
George B. Hooper, C. E. Fitzgibbons, J. J. Kealy, N. L. Rod- 
key, G. G. Thompson, R. J. Fuhrer, P. J. Shomer, C. Herbert 
Cox, 8. Gyuro, J. D. Stinson and E. J. Sirmay. 


> The Ohio State Naval Militia has purchased a 75’ schooner 
for use as a training ship. It is understood that the boat will 
make its headquarters at Sandusky this summer. Winter classes 
for officers and petty officers have been under way in Cleveland 
with Bob Morrow, Dudley K. Henderson and Larry Ptak, of the 
Cleveland Power Squadron, in charge. 


> Phil Rhodes, noted naval architect, was in Cleveland early 
in April for a meeting with a group of Clevelanders who are 
planning on an auxiliary one-design class to be built after the 
war. . . . Winter educational classes of the Cleveland Power 
Squadron have been completed for the season and examinations 
taken, except in the case of the navigator class. Results of the 
examination in the Piloting class show the following successful 
candidates: H. Walker, M. Schumer, H. Vichek, J. McConnell, 
EK. Polcar, J. Gould, H. Cole, T. Smith, M. Gaspard, A. Erick- 
son, R. Maas, E. Weir, R. Beck, R. Guthman, R. Malek, Dr. 
N. Humbel, Dr. J. A. Newton, Dr. V. Laughlin, A. Tekautz, J. 
Marquard, E. Sirmay and W. Hehr. In addition to the men, as 
above, Mrs. O. J. Doyle and Mrs. M. Gaspard took and passed 
the same examination. . . . During the winter months more 
. than 20 members of the original class were called to the colors. 


> The official racing program of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. had 
not been completed at the time of writing, but it has been an- 
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nounced that tune up races will start on Sunday, May 21st and 
the regular championship series for all classes on Sunday, June 
4th... . The Toledo Y.C. has announced June 24th as the 
date for the famous Mills Trophy long distance classic at 
Toledo. . . . Leo Beauregard, past commodore of the Edge- 
water Y.C. has purchased the 30’ Hacker-designed runabout 
Miss Posey from Harry Sunagel, of the same club, who has been 
moved to Phoenix, Arizona. 


> Eddie Bissell, Jr., of the Lakeside Y.C., has received his hon- 
orable discharge from the U. 8. Coast Guard Reserve after 
nearly two years on East Coast anti-submarine patrol. He has 
purchased the 26’ auxiliary Penguin from H. G. Reichard, of the 
Cleveland Y.C., and plans to take an active part in auxiliary 
events at the L.Y.C. . . . Alex. Winton, Jr., past commodore 
of the Cleveland Y.C. and one of the top flight Class R skippers, 
has purchased the “R” Puffin from Dr. Robert M. Stecher and 
Gene Kettering. . . . Art Hamer, of the Cleveland Star fleet, 
has sold his crack racing sloop Rumpus and bought the 25’ 
auxiliary Trojan from Johnny Grosser of the White City Y.C. 
. . . Fuller Brooker, formerly of Cleveland and now an official 
of the Daybrook Hydraulic Corp., at Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
purchased a 38’ Matthews sport cruiser which he will keep at the 
Port Clinton Y.C. 


> The Toledo Y.C. sailing program for the coming season in- 
cludes three particularly important events. On June 10th and 
11th the annual Frost Bite Sweepstakes will be held. This event 
is open to sail boats up to and including 18’ in length and eighty 
entries are expected. . . . June 24th is the date scheduled for 
the Mills Trophy. This is a large-boat classic with the race held 
over a 60-mile triangle on Lake Erie, at night. It is an event of 
long standing with the T.Y.C. and always well attended... . 
The third event, new to Toledo, is the annual regatta of the 
Lake Michigan District Lightning Class Association. The 
Toledo Y.C. will be host to these visitors on July 15th and 16th. 
Entrants are expected from four states. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> From all reports and the gossip around and about, most of 
the fleets will be in the water in 1944. Racing schedules, 
Midshipmen training, navigation courses, and club news sheets 
are stirring with the first breath of spring. Various yachts are 
changing hands and more are likely to in the near future. . . . 
The training by yachtsmen of Abbott Hall Midshipmen is 
being organized to start almost as soon as the yachts are in the 
water. This program means a lot to the Navy men and has 
many advantages for the yachtsmen. “Bud” Snite is again in 
charge for the boat owners. 


> The LMYA-sponsored racing schedule is about the same as 
last year, but up on Green Bay some drastic changes in program 
have been approved by the Green Bay Yacht Racing Com- 
mittee. The Escanaba Y.C. Cruising Race and the M & M Y.C. 
100-mile race have been changed about to make Green Bay 
Race Week especially attractive to participants from down the 
lake. Sturgeon Bay Y.C. is sponsoring a race around Door 
County. Green Bay offers the sportiest racing in this area. 


> The Great Lakes C.C. is issuing numerous new pages to its 
members for the Log Book. In addition the club is starting a 
correspondence course in Piloting and Dead Reckoning free to 
all members. The course is elementary and practical. A large 
per cent of the members have signed up. During the winter 
months more than 100 new members were admitted to the 
organization. 


> The LMYA publication, “The Spreader,” issued monthly, 
goes to all sustaining members. Gim Hobelman, editor of this 
newly started publication, has done a good job. Each sustaining 
member also receives a copy of the Year Book. The number and 
quality of the monthly club letters increases constantly. Such 
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publications add greatly to the spirit of the clubs involved. 
Chicago Y.C. has taken to running numerous pictures in each 
issue. . . . The Numbering Division of the Coast Guard is now 
located at Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. . . . Chicago 
Y.C. reports that Walter Heinichen purchased the ‘“Q” Hor- 
net. Clyde Heichel sold his Class S Falcon to Dr. Frank 
DeTrana and took an interest in the Class R Momiji. George 
Bachner has become owner of Bolarena. . . . Jack Sable, 
owner of Stephia, has purchased the 10-Metre Revenge. She 
will join the Burnham Park Y.C. Fleet. Weldon Smith, Treas- 
urer of Jackson Park Y.C., purchased from C. J. Thiebeault the 
Valiant. H. F. MacWeil, Secretary-Treasurer of Chicago Corin- 
thian and owner of the schooner Blue Moon has recently ac- 
quired Venturon. James Finch and Charles Otto of the same 
club have bought Snipes. . . . Over from Michigan City Y.C. 
comes news that Harry Williams and Hoyt Scott have sold 
Will-Scott and that Charles Sprague has sold Red Head. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> In addition to the difficulties of passage of the sailing fleet 
through the narrow small-boat channel between the Brothers 
and the Contra Costa shore in San Pablo Bay, the Corinthian 
Y.C. now announces through their past commodore, Dr. James 
Nuchols, that a new pier and wharf has been built directly 
above the Vallejo Y.C., thereby cutting off much of the deep- 
water anchorage hithertofore available for boats participating 
in the Vallejo Race. In addition to this, boats must keep 
within the fixed harbor limits of the Marin Island Navy yards. 

With gasoline cut to five gallons per month per boat on the 
Pacific coast, no contest to Vallejo for power boats is con- 
templated, nor will there be a competition for power boats on 
San Francisco Bay this season. Even more important, and 
possibly more serious, is the fact that with the power boats all 
but off the Bay, there will be no facilities for towing those 
boats sailing in either the Vallejo Race or later events this 
season who may be marooned along the way either from lack 
of wind or by carrying away of gear. While the Coast Guard 
indicates that they will patrol the course, they state that they 
cannot provide relief for disabled or becalmed sailboats partic- 
ipating in races. There will, furthermore, be no extension of 
sailing time in the emergency areas and all boats must be 
either in port or at anchor in approved areas by sundown. 
Finally, there is to be no anchoring in maneuvering areas unless 
boats are in actual distress. 


> The annual winter meeting of the Pacific Coast Y.C. was 
held in San Francisco last month, and Glen Waterhouse of the 
Berkeley Y.C. was elected commodore. The purpose of this 
meeting was to keep yachting active on Pacific coast waters for 
the duration. 

The Pacific Interclub Y.R.A. met and reélected all of their 
old officers excepting Collin Mason, of the San Francisco Y.C., 
who was elected the new treasurer. The 1943 Benham Trophy 
was awarded to the South Bay Y.C. for the best club attend- 
ance in the season’s opening cruise. Opening day for 1944 was 
set for May 7th, with the afternoon rendezvous to be held in 
Belvedere Cove. The Interclub river cruise is to be held July 
15th to July 30th, and the South Bay Interclub cruise on 
September 16th and 17th to Redwood City. Most interesting 
of the items in their report is that all the clubs on and about 
San Francisco Bay report an increase in membership during 
the past season. beh 


> The Aeolian Y.C. has added to their fleet during the’ past 
month the motorship Arf owned by Minor Chipman; a 22’ 
cruiser owned by Alfred Archambeault; and the Trade Winds 
skippered by Patrick A. Bolger. This club is also taking the cue 
of YacurTine, via the South Bay Y.C., and is incorporating 
in its monthly “‘broadeast”’ a “swap chest.” They also plan an 
old-timer’s event on the 7th of April when each current member 
will bring to the dinner an old-timer, a former Aeolian Y.C. 
member. 
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eg the sea dotted with signposts,— visible in fog, 
rain and dark of night... Fantastic? — Not to the navigator 
who knows the wonders of a precision type Simplex-Bludworth 
Marine Direction Finder, — for regardless of visibility, it becomes 
a simple matter to determine position and hold to the course 
with this electronic aid to safe navigation. 
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Ko North Channel 
= Calling! 


weePING for more than a hundred gorgeous miles across the 
S head of Lake Huron lie the island-studded waters of North 
Channel, Canada’s cruising paradise for generations of Great 
Lakes yachtsmen. Soon the little ships will be back again — fan- 
ning down Whalesback and McBean channels under the shadow 
of Cloche Mountains . . . checking their courses to the favored 
fishing grounds in Whitefish and McGregor — foaming before a 
spanking westerly into the serene grandeur of famed Bay Finn. 


This year, join up! Little Current, ‘‘home : 
port’’ for all North Channel cruisers, ye 
will welcome you, Here you can get all 
needed supplies. And at Turner's, head- 

quarters for fine British woolens, coats, 

blankets and sports apparel, you will 

find much to interest you. 








At Turner's you can take on a cargo. of 

cruising information from cruising peo- 

ple, | Turner's can supply charts of all 

these waters. Write us — or write the 

Canadian Hydrographic Office, Ottawa, 

Ontario, for se. of charts. This year 
. cruise North Channel! 


THE FLEET’S IN! 


There is no rationing of the 
wind! This photo shows part of 
the fine fleet of auxiliaries at 
Little Current docks, July 26, 
1943. 
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PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By Penguin Pete 


> More and bigger fleet championships is the program of the 
Penguin Class for 1944, and the national officers are prepared 
to back it up with the awarding of handsome half-models of 
Penguins as prizes for each fleet champion. Each model will 
carry on its sail the registered number of the winning skipper, 
and the hull will be painted in the color scheme of his Penguin. 
What could be better! 

While there has been no national championship since 1941, the 
class officials have announced that the first year that rationing 
and transportation restrictions permit — regardless of whether 
the war is still on — there will be a national regatta. Meanwhile, 
the order of the day is fleet competition, the more the better. 


> Don’t forget that you need have only three measured Pen- 
guins in any locality in order to apply for a charter. Chartered 
fleets now total seventeen, including one at Vancouver, B.C., 
and there are slightly more than one thousand registered Pen- 
guins in the United States, Canada and Panama Canal Zone. 
Servicemen are sailing boats at Balboa, according to last reports. 

A new and bigger Class yearbook is now in the process of 
printing, and will soon be available to the membership. The last 
book was published in 1942. 


> San Diego, Cal., sailors have started a boom to stage the next 
national championship in San Diego Bay. The boys there are 
raring to go. And they are not letting the war cramp their pres- 
ent style, for there are fleets at both San Diego Y.C. and the 
Naval Training Station racing practically every week-end. 

Ben White reports from San Diego that a new Penguin fleet 
is in the making at the Coronado Y.C. further down the Bay. 
The Whites, incidentally, have another Penguin in the family. 
It is No. 628, built by Russell Bonner. 


> Potomac River fleet at Washington, D. C., and Hampton 
Y.C. fleet in Virginia begin racing this month. The former has a 
group of about fifteen Penguins, while Hampton boasts twelve. 
Washington dinghy sailors compete as part of Potomac River 
S. A. This fleet also had a very successful season of frostbiting. 
Races were held every other Sunday under mostly ideal conditions. 


> Commodore Donald J. Blum of Stevens Institute Y.C. 
reports that boys there have four Penguins and plans are afoot 
to purchase three more from a builder in Concord, Mass. The 
dinghies are used by club members, including twenty Navy 
V-12 trainees. 


> Penguin sailors heard with deep regret the death of Capt. 
H. C. Gearing, commandant of the San Diego Naval Training 
Station and donor of a handsome trophy raced for regularly by 
dinghies on the Bay. Capt. Gearing did much to bring the 
training station fleet up to its present —— His passing is a 
great loss to the Navy and the Class. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> A large number of Royal Canadian Y.C. members are taking 
an active part in training officers of the Royal Canadian Sea 
Cadets Corps. These cadets are young men from 15 to 18 years 
of age who train in the evenings. The curriculum is strictly Navy 
and, while there is no obligation placed upon the cadets to join 
the Navy, about 90 per cent of them do, and the R.C.N.V.R. 
has expressed its pleasure at the manner in which they have 
been trained in the fundamentals of life aboard ship, signaling, 
seamanship and many other phases of Naval training. All 
together, there are about 14,000 engaged in this training pro- 
gram all over Canada with nearly 6,000 in Ontario alone. 


> Fred Gordon’s Sinbad, formerly of Rochester Y.C. and now 
in the Coast Guard service, is being manned by Flotilla 307 
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which is comprised largely of Youngstown Y.C. men. . . . Dr. 
G. W. Arthurs, of Niagara Falls, has purchased the 45’ yawl, 
Winona, from Dick Williams of Youngstown Y.C., who is now 
in the service. . . . Bob Mullett, afterguard on ex-Commodore 
George Johnson’s cutter, Pelican, has just returned to his Coast 
Guard base after leave in Buffalo. Bob is the ‘“‘Ripley”’ of the 
Youngstown Y.C. because of the fact that a few years ago in 
the dead of night, in a race from Youngstown to Rochester, he 
lost his wallet overboard. A week or so later the wallet was 
returned intact having been found by a girl in swimming. . . . 
Sherman Cannon, of Youngstown Y.C. and Snipe racing fame, 
was elected vice commodore of the New York State Snipe 
Association at the recent meeting in Rochester. 


> Cliff Baker, of Rochester Y.C., has purchased an Islander 
from Down East. . . . The syndicate which last year bought 
the schooner Dickens has renamed her Lotus as she was 
originally christened. . . . Bud Palmer, one of the outstanding 
dinghy sailors at Rochester Y.C., has recently been promoted 
to a full lieutenant in the Navy and given command of an 
LST. . . . John Betlem has sold his Polaris to Ralph Weller, 
who is going to call her by her former name, Slipper. Betlem is 
importing another boat, Avil, from Sodus Point. 


> The annual meeting of the New York State Snipe Assn. was 
held in Rochester late in March with a forty-five member 
-representation from Buffalo, Canandaigua, Chautauqua, Loon 
Lake, Newport, Nine Mile Point, Olcott and Youngstown Y.Cs. 
William A. Sweeney, of Newport, was elected commodore and 
Newport Y.C. was chosen as the site of the annual State 
Championship Regatta on August 6th. Competing skippers in 
this event will bring their own canvas but use the boats of 
Newport and Nine Mile Point Y.Cs. . . . A bid was also made 
at this meeting to hold the International Snipe Regatta at 
Newport on Irondequoit Bay. If awarded to Newport, it will 
be the first time the Internationals have been sailed in this 
locality. . . . Jack Curtiss of Newport. Y.C. has bought 
champion Ernie Coleman’s boat. Bill West has joined Ernie 
Coleman in the Navy. 


> Percy J. Hunt has succeeded E. Phelps Langworthy as rear 
commander of the 6th District of the U. S. Power Squadron. 
He was a speaker at the meeting of the Rochester Power 
Squadron April 21st at which new members received their 
certificates and at which Dean Hoffmeister, of the University 
of Rochester, was the principal speaker. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> At the annual meeting of the Centerboard Club of Portland 
on March 2nd the following officers were elected: Albert Moore, 
commodore; Granville Dyer, vice commodore; Everett Goddard, 
rear commodore; Warren Skillings, secretary; Ross Cameron, 
treasurer. The club’s new Race Committee consists of Clayton 
Clough, chairman; Herbert Noyes, James McAfee, Warren 
Skillings, Lawrence Stover. At least twenty-five boats of the 
club’s fleet are expected to participate in a series of Sunday 
races planned for the coming season. The races will be held in 
two divisions — Lightnings and an open handicap class. . . . 
Centerboard’s drive to maintain active memberships has 
brought in twenty-two new members to offset the temporary loss 
of thirty-three who are now on duty with the armed forces. 


> The outlook for racing activity at Northeast Harbor seems 
better now than a year ago at this time. A checkup with yacht 
yards in the Mt. Desert Island region indicates that upwards 
of thirty of the fleet’s racing contingent are already scheduled 
for commissioning early in the season. 


> E. Farnham Butler, manager of the Mt. Desert Boat Yard, 
reports that his organization has received orders to put twenty- 
six yachts into commission for summer use. The yard has: 
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"Bet She's Got Paragon Gears! 


It’s almost a ‘sure thing 
sailor! For, in peacetime, 
Paragon Gears are the first 
choice of America’s largest 
builders of small engines. 
Uncle Sam, too, knows what 
he wants, and selects Par- 
agon for light combat craft. 

herever you find _ light- 
ning getaway and swift sure 
maneuverability, you find 
Paragon Gears, 


year after year it’s 
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JOIN THE MARINE MOTOR EXPERTS! 


Here’s your chance to join the boys who have ai/ the answers — 
who are real experts in the operation and care of marine motors. 
It’s — when you have one of the mew Universal Instruction 
Boo 


There’s a quick “brush-up” course on the principles of the 
gasoline motor ...tells you how to install a marine motor 
properly ... how the electrical, fuel, lubricating and cooling 
systems work . .. about the operation of the reverse and reduc- 
tion gear — all with pictures. 

This new book will save you money — 
will help you keep your Universal in 
tip-top running condition. And your 
copy won’t cost you a cent if you're a 
Universal owner. Just send us your model 
and serial numbers. 

44 Warren Street, 


liniversal Motor Lo. New York 7, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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designed and is now building a 50’ dragger for Capt. Warren 
Stanley of Southwest Harbor. She will be powered by a Chrysler 
Royal with 3 to 1 reduction. . . . Recent launchings at the 
Southwest Boat Corp. include a 70’ sardine boat for Ralph K. 
Barter, of Stonington, and the 60’ dragger Cape Cod for Pro- 
vincetown owners. Another 60-footer, to be named Hornet, is 
now building in this yard for Lennox Sargent and Harvard Beal. 


> Ten yachts soon will be put into commission at Southwest 
Harbor by Henry R. Hinckley & Co. They are, Mildred Rogers’ 


| | Poseidon, Cecil Barnes’ Three Brothers, George Batchelder’s 


Gelouba, Frank Harding’s Charlotte, William F. Cochran’s 


| Rebel, Howard L. Rich’s ketch Yram (which he recently bought 


from George Kelley), E. 8. Burke’s three knockabouts Mike, 
Kim, and Little Scamp, and William Johnston’s Vinbeth. . . . 
Notable yachts scheduled for commissioning by the Webber 
Cove Yacht Yard up to now include Frederic E. Camp’s fast 
8-Metre Lara and the 42’ motor cruiser Eudora II owned by 
Gilbert Sheldon, commodore of the Ellsworth Y.C. 


p> Shades of the great days of Gloucester windjammers fell over 
the yard of Gray Boats, Inc., on March 25th when Puritan, a 
95’ wooden dragger built for Capt. Ben Pine, took her maiden 
dip. The new dragger was named for the famous 139’ schooner 
Puritan, whose promising career as a contender in the Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Races was cut short when she hit Sable 
Island Bar while making ten knots on June 28rd, 1922. Her 
decks were awash within 20 minutes after she struck and one 
man went down with her. The remaining twenty-two crew 
members were picked up the following day by the British 
steamer Coral Spray. The tragedy occurred on Puritan’s 
third trip to the Banks while under the command of Capt. 
Jeffery Thomas. .. . The new Puritan will have a 300 hp. 
Atlas Diesel and be able to stow 200,000 lbs. of iced fish. She 
will be commanded by Capt. Oscar Ribeiro of Gloucester. 


> The Ellsworth Y.C. held its annual meeting on April 3rd and 
elected the following officers for 1944: Arno Patten, president; 
John J. Whitney, treasurer; Philip Lovell, clerk. Flag officers 
reélected are: Gilbert Sheldon, commodore; O. W. Tapley, 
vice commodore; H. Blaine Davis, rear commodore. Lawrence 
Getchell was appointed fleet captain. © 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Port Madison, a beautiful sheltered bay across Puget Sound 
from Seattle and a favorite rendezvous for sail and power boats, 
comes into the news picture this month. The Seattle Y.C. has 
acquired a tract of land on which is a former residence together 
with a mooring dock, and it is planned to make the new ac- 
quisition a “ Port Madison Station” of the Seattle club. Progress 
already has been made in the work of rejuvenating the property 
for its new nautical purpose. : 

Interesting in this connection is the interest shown in Port 
Madison by many Pacific Northwest yachtsmen. Among sail 
yacht owners who have already purchased residences and con- 
venient docks are Gardner Gamwell, and Rudy and Anton 
Peier, of the Seattle Y.C. It is expected that more interest along 
these lines will be stimulated by the development by the Seattle 
club. 

May 7th is the day for the Seattle Y.C.’s opening day regatta, 
to be featured by both sail and power events. Two new additions 
to the sail fleet are Gardner Gamwell’s Renegade, ex-Water 
Wagon; and Ralph James, Jr.’s Dorade, both of which probably 
will be seen in action in May. 


p> Lenoir, the second’of two 154’ cable repair ships built for the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps by Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydock- 
ing Corp., Seattle, was due for an April launching, according to 
R. B. Bivins, secretary-treasurer of the yard. The first, Glassford, 
late in March ran her trials successfully on Puget Sound. 

A little cat rigged boat (de luxe to the extent of a Ratsey sail, 
among other details), has changed hands at Seattle — Bill 
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Are now fitting out at Oxford’s 
oldest and largest shipyard even 
though our facilities are devoted 
to building Navy ships. 
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How fo put out a fire 
with one hand 


Chasing subs at over 50 knots leaves little time 
for fire-fighting on PT Boats. So when a blaze 
starts in the big engines, an operator simply 
tugs at a control handle— and the fire dies 
suddenly! It’s been choked to death by a 
cloud of carbon dioxide gas from the Kidde 
Extinguishing System. 


While Kidde Systems are at battle stations 
with our auxiliary fleets, private boat owners 
are urged to keep their present equipment in 
good shape. Let Kidde representatives and 
boat-builders help! 


Kidde portable and built-in systems are 
also known by the trade name “LUX”. 
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now wear “Plastic Overcoats’’ 


Denied the contin- 

ued use of vulcan- 

ized rubber for bin- 

ocular covering, the 

U.S. Navy sought a 
plastic material that would furnish 
the metal-clinging, water-tight, sure- 
grip properties required in sea-duty 
binocular body covers. 

Because the cooperative effort of 
engineers representing Bausch & 
Lomb, the plastics manufacturer and 
the Navy solved the difficult details 
posed by this problem, the new all- 
weather Vinylite coat on today’s bin- 
oculars is as good as and, in some im- 
portant respects, better than the 
former rubber coats. This plastic does 


7X, 50mm Binocular 


not deteriorate in sunlight and clings 
more firmly to the metal body. 

This superior covering material 
will be on the better Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular that will be available after 
Victory, one more reason why Bausch 
& Lomb Binoculars will still be 
known as “the world’s best—by 
any test.” 
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Proctor buying the 12-footer from Lawrence Buhtz, through 
Fremont Boat Market. In another sale, Fred Weldon purchased 
from William Schissel the 50’ Trimmerships cruiser Mary Jane; 
and in still another, the well known cruiser Bunny, 28-footer, 
has been sold to Ralph Turman by Gordon Hagbloom. Penguin, 
26’ cruiser formerly owned by Frank French now is skippered 
by Norrene Cochran. Fremont Boat Market also was inter- 
mediary in the sale of the 30’ double ender cutter Judy by Fred 
Roeser, to Capt. Thomas Hyskell; and a 30’ bridge deck cruiser 
by John Bertram, to Jack Horner. 


p> Cat’s-paws: Ky Fox, in charge of the office at Maritime Ship- 
yards, Seattle, is versatile; he has his own dance orchestra, Fox’s 
Band. . . . Jack Harris is the new owner of the 55’ power 
yacht Morning Star III which he is altering to his requirements. 
. . . Miss Joan Heitmiller sponsored on March 18th a new 127’ 
Army tug at Sagstad Shipyards. . . . Grandy Boat Co. work- 
men are turning out 37’ Eureka-type offshore patrol boats in 
jig-time for the Army. . . . Capt. Harold Fritzner has devised 
an efficient new suspension ladder for use on large vessels of good 
freeboard. . . . Tregoning Boat Co. has delivered Ermine, 
new 80’ power scow with twin 100 hp. Superior Diesels to Libby, 
McNeil and Libby. . . . Barbee and Sagstad shipyards, Seat- 
tle, have delivered all of their contracted 127’ twin screw tugs to 
the Army; they now are working on the new single screw version. 
.. . Jerry Bryant’s yard will build a series of new 30’ tunnel 
stern tugs for the Navy. . . . Despite a slowing up in Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission small vessel construction, 
practically all Seattle shipyards are managing to keep busy 
either with the tail-ends of their contracts, or with new commer- 
cial type work. Yacht construction still remains at its classi- 
fication of ‘ zero-zero-zero.”’ 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum ; 


> Many of the sailors of the Niagara Frontier will be busy 
with boats this summer even if it is not possible for their own 
boats to be in the water. It has recently been decided that all 
the patrol boats of the Coast Guard will be operated entirely 
by members of the USCGR(T). This means twenty-four hours 
per day, seven days a week. The crews include coxswains and 
motor machinists mates. Lt. Comdr. P. J. Hunt and the sailors 
of this area deserve much credit for the development of an 
organization capable of providing the necessary trained per- 
sonnel. 


> There are strong indications of an increased interest in 
racing in this area. The Buffalo Y.C. will hold an open invita- 
tion race from Buffalo to Port Maitland, where the boats will 
lay over for the night, racing back to Buffalo the next day. 
The race will begin 9:00 a.m. July 22nd. All seaworthy cabin 
keel boats of this area are eligible whether or not their owners 
are members of a yacht club. Boats will be handicapped under 
the R.O.R.C. rules. Ralph Miller of the Buffalo Y.C. will 
handicap. and measure all boats not already measured. If suc- 
cessful, it will probably be repeated again this summer. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. is reviving a long race of other years. 
This is the overnight, non-stop race to Port Maitland and 
return covering a distance of eighty miles. The starting time 
will be 6:00 p.m. and the date August 12th or 19th. 


> Also indicating increased interest in racing is the Lake Erie 
District Invitation Lightning Regatta to be held by the Buffalo 
C.C. over Labor Day week-end. All Lightnings of the area are 
eligible. Should this prove successful it may become an annual 
event. According to Fleet Captain Ernest H. (Shorty) Holz- 
worth of the Buffalo C.C. a full racing schedule for the summer 
has been planned. It includes five series for Lightnings, three 
for knockabouts, three races for larger boats, as well as many 
minor events. The National Lightning Championship Regatta 
in September will highlight and terminate the season. 
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TOMORROW -FINER, MORE BEAUTIFUL CLINK- 
ER BUILT INBOARD AND OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS. 


E PERSONNEL BOAT 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS ‘22857S7==7) 











MARBLEHEAD 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 
WHITE and RED 
Restrictions Removed 


Long Life— Powerful 
Smooth and Slippery 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 






























For Maximum Maneuverability 


| Easy, smooth, single lever con- 
rae giving full command of 
speed either forward or reverse, 
gives maximum maneuverability 
to any craft equipped with a 
Twin Disc Marine Gear. 


\ TWIN DISC CLUTCH co. 


Racine, \ — 
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Just A Duck 
Out of Water 


A mallard moored in the sands of the Sahara 
could present no more tragic spectacle than a 
good yacht subjected to the indignity of on- 


shore storage. 


Sympathy is not the only motive which should 
prompt an owner to return his craft to water in 
a safe harbor during the summer months. Any 
yacht is likely to crack, warp and dry out during 
a prolonged period of disuse on shore. 


First, however, make sure that it is protected 
against the elements. The bottom and topside 
should be caulked, painted, varnished and pre- 
pared for weathering. Moorings need careful 
inspection and possibly replacement, so that a 
hard storm will not tear the boat adrift. 


Above all, make certain that your insurance 
coverage gives complete protection during the 
time your boat will be afloat. Atlantic’s House- 
Boat Endorsement should be useful to you in 
that connection. Ask your broker about it. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutial INSURANCE Gonpany 


49 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - 
+ Newark 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh - Rochester 


Chicago - 
Philadelphia - 


Baltimore - Boston - 


Dallas - New Haven - 





wie D*M PRODUCT 
INSTALLATIONS 









BELLS Tiller Rope Pulleys 


Bell Pulls Telegraph Pulleys 
ed Sons SEARCHLIGHTS 
STEERERS 
CLEATS & CHOCKS Chain Drive Steerers 
CONTROLS Rack-&-Pinion Steerers 


Steering Wheels 
TELEGRAPHS (Mechan.) 
Eng. Order Telegraphs 
Chains, Compensators 
Pulleys, Stuffing Tubes 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS 
Anchor Lights 
Blinker Lights & Keys 
Fresnal Lenses 
Masthead Lights 
Not-Under-Command 


ACCOMMODATION 
LAMPS 
Bulkhead Lamps 
Gimbal Bracket Lamps 


Hand Lanterns Turnbuckles, 


Dome Lights Range Lights Wire Bearers, etc. 
AIRPORTS may ys nid (Marine) = YOICE-TUBE EQUIP. 
Fixed Lights : WHISTLES 
A i Stern Lights . 
oa Towing Lights Steam Whistles 


PULLEYS Whistle Pulls 


Bell Chain Pulleys 
Write for Full information and Mechanical Data 


Dept. 3, Grasmere, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 


© Dept. C, 304 W. 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 








EUREKA TYPE Landing Hull 


and Rescue Boat 
Scripps powered, V-12 302 H.P. with 


*JOES GEARS* 


Joes Gears give outstanding satisfaction in 


government and commercial 


Taehacclitchatelats 


SNOW-NABSTEDT | 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 














YACHTING 


> Felix E. Prochnow of the Buffalo Y.C. is planning to sail 
Serica this year in the absence of his son Robert, who is a V-12 
student at Cornell. . . . Winter officially ended for the Canoe 
Club March 25th when the 62nd annual Stag dinner was held 
in the 174th Armory under the guidance of Commodore Gilbert 
R. Blehdon and Vice-Commodore Arthur 8. Ward. Fred P. 
Weyler was chairman of the dinner committee. The guest of 
honor was J. C. (Dido) Milsom, the club’s oldest living member; 
he joined in 1895. . . . George R. Barnes is joining the Niagara 
S.C. on Grand Island. Perhaps George wants to see his old 
Lightning Trident once in awhile, for Earl C. Johnson of that 
club purchased her last year. . . . Youngstown sailors are 
busy preparing their boats for the coming season. It is rumored 
that Revelry II, Bangalore and Cayuga may break out with 
some new canvas if it can be found anywhere. . . . Lt. Comdr. 
Lawrence W. James of the USCG has been elected an honorary 
member of the Buffalo Y.C. He plans to keep Bagatelle in a 
berth in the yacht basin. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> Nine or ten years ago, Harold S. Vanderbilt gave the famous 
duralumin mast, that Enterprise used when she saved the 
America’s Cup from Lipton’s last Shamrock, to the Rhode 
Island State Police and it was set up at the barracks at North 
Scituate to support their radio antennae. It’s still standing, 
apparently as good as when it was. stepped in Enterprise. A 
short time after, when the American Legion Post in Pawtucket 
wanted a tall flagpole to set up in Slater Park, Mr. Vanderbilt 
gave the Post one of Enterprise’s hollow wooden masts. It was 
stepped and well guyed and promised to last for years, but on 
St. Patrick’s morning there was a fire alarm and when the 
Pawtucket Fire Department answered it, they found the mast 
on fire. As this is a 100 per cent respectable publication, I won’t 
say just what whoever did the job is — but he evidently was one 
of the comparatively few who knew the mast was hollow, for he, 
or they, bored holes through the shell, poked oily rags and 
paper through the holes, and touched them off. Of course, the 
fire being on the inside, the firemen couldn’t get at it, and the 
mast burned through about 30 feet above ground and the upper 
section splintered when it fell. 


p> The race schedule for Narragansett Bay, planned for an 
unusually early start, is as follows: May 30th, June 3rd, 10th, 
17th, 24th and July Ist. These dates cover the pre-séason series 
for the Narragansett Bay Herreshoff S Boat Association, and 
any other classes that muster three or more boats. They will be 
sailed from the Rhode Island Y.C. . . . July 3rd, overnight 
race for the larger classes from the Edgewood Y.C. (if the 
Coast Guard will lift the ban on sailing after sunset “for one 
night only’’), or July 4th for the open regatta for all classes. 
... July 8th, Rhode Island Y.C. annual regatta from the 
clubhouse at Pawtuxet.... July 15th, Coles River Y.C. 
annual regatta at Touisset in Mount Hope ‘Bay. . : . July 
22nd, Narragansett Bay Y.A. regatta from the Rhode Island 


| Y.C. .. . July 29th, Edgewood Y.C. annual regatta at Edge- 


wood. . . . August 5th, East Greenwich Y.C. annual regatta 
at East Greenwich. . . . August 6th, Warwick Country Club 
annual regatta at Warwick Neck. . . . August 12th, Taunton 
Y.C. annual regatta at South Dighton. ... August 19th, 
Narragansett Bay Power Squadron’s sailing regatta from the 
Rhode Island Y.C. August 26th, Barrington Y.C. annual 
regatta off Bristol Highlands. 

Saturday, Sunday and Monday, September Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd, Association three-day race week at the Edgewood and 
Rhode Island Y.C. . . . Sunday, September 10th, Rhode Is- 
land Y.C. annual long-distance race for the larger classes. 
. . . September 16th, 23rd and 30th, post-season series for 
the “‘S” boats, and other classes if they want to race, from 
the Rhode Island Y.C. . .. Beetles, Snipes and Indians, 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and Peppy Pappies Wednes- 
day evenings and Sunday mornings at the Edgewood Y.C. and 
Tired Fathers, Sunday mornings, and Beetles (juniors), Friday 
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No Matter What Type Boat itis... 





Helps Build it Better 
Let Stay-tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments, 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 











ATT WOOD 


Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 


Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 
in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 


crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















PENN YAN BOATS 


OUTBOARDS 
INCL. FAMOUS 
“CARTOP” 


— 


INBOARDS 


CANOES 





FREE CATALOG: 40 pages completely 
describing and illustrating the world’s 
greatest line of small watercraft—wide 
‘choice still available despite large com- 


DINGHIES ‘mitments to the armed forces. 





PENN YAN BOATS Inc, 18th St. Penn Yan, W. Y. 









THE COMPASS zx 
oc CHINAS 


BATTLE 
COMPASSES TODAY! 


AuTO 
AVIATION 


AND BOAT 





Whang-ti, Emperor of 
China in 2634 B.C., won 
the Battle of the Tchou-lou 
Plains because he impro- 
vised a compass and led his 
army through a fog. Today, 


.4500 years later, Sherrill 
Precision Compasses on U. 


COMPASSES 
TOMORROW 


WN 


S. Army vehicles are help- 
ing to defeat the Japs along 
pes Burma Road. 


SHERRILL RESEARCH 


W 


CORPORATION 
PERU, INDIANA 


HERRILL 
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WEEMS 


Will Teach You Modern Navigation 


Great opportunities await those who prepare themselves now for 
service as navigation officers. You can master this subject in a short 
time by studying the Weems System of Navigation. The complete- 
ness and efficiency of the Weems System are attested to by many 
world-famous navigators. The United States, foreign governments, 
and many commercial air lines have adopted portions of the 


Weenrs System. 


Schools in 8 Cities 
Also 
Correspondence Courses 


You may study the Weems 
System through carefully con- 
ducted correspondence 
courses, or through individual 
or classroom instruction at 
schools in the following 
cities: Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Diego, Se- 
attle and Washington, D. C. 








Weems Texts 


and Instruments 


Those who wish to further their 
present knowledge of navigation 
will find many of the texts and 
instruments used in the Weems 
System invaluable and are in- 
vited to purchase these sepa- 
rately without necessarily taking 
either the full marine or air navi- 
gation courses, 


Write us for a complete list of 
Navigation books and Dead 
Reckoning Equipment and Celes- 
tial Navigation Equipment. 








For complete information, write, telling whether you are interested in 
Marine Navigation or Air Navigation 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 


Dept. Y-5, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


In New York: Gabriella Placht, 46 East 46 Street, MU 9-7277 
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L. S. BRACH MFG. CORP. 


Antenna Designers & Manufacturers for Past 20 Years 
55-65 DICKERSON STREET NEWARK 4, N. J. 



































MARINE GAUGES 













FOR INDICATING 

FUEL LEVEL 
DRAFT 

RUDDER ANGLE 
























































YACHTSMEN! 


Here's what you've been wait- 
ing for—a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 


Capacity........ 4 K.W. 
Length—Only...45” 
Width—Only....25” 
— - Height—Only ...34” 
MODEL CD, Weight Complete 





















































4A KW. —Only........ 1195 Ibs. 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT Get your order on our preferred list 





NOW —for post-war delivery. 
Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 K.W. 


LISTER- BLACKSTONE, INC. 


























MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U S.A 











YACHTING 
afternoons, at the Barrington Y.C., through June, July and 
August. . . . Bullseyes and Beetles Wednesday evenings and 


Sunday at Touisset and Bullseyes at Bristol Y.C. Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons through July and August. (Latter 
class tentative.) 


> Short ends — Judge Henry E. Crowe, Pawtucket, has sold 
the auxiliary ketch Crowsnest II to Moses W. Ware, who will 
sail her out of Marblehead, and has changed the name of his 
auxiliary cutter Luaan to Crowsnest II. . . .. Elmer Horton, 
former commodore of the Bristol Y.C., has bought the ‘Stout 
Fella” Early Bird from Albert Seiffer, of Scarsdale, N.Y... . 
Will Hall, of East Greenwich, has sold his 26’ Owens and 
bought a 26’ Chris-Craft at Mystic. . . . Frank Pettis, Paw- 
tuxet, has bought the 50’ power boat Buddy from Howard L. 
Rich, of Boston. Buddy is that husky craft that Yankee had for 
a tender during the last America’s Cup trials. . Billy Ellis 
has bought a Beetle catboat. Billy was a darned. good Snowbird 
skipper when he was a kid, and has done a lot of sailing since 
his kid days, but now he’s eligible to join the Edgewood Peppy 
Pappies and has bought the Beetle so he can join up. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The dinghies, as usual, are the harbingers of another racing 
season. With the M.I.T. dinghies sailing since April and the 
fleet of thirty handsome dinghies having opened the season 
May Ist at the Community S.A., the Charles River Basin will 
be dotted with white sails until almost November. The Com- 
munity fleet looks better than ever after the overhauling, 
repainting and revarnishing through the winter by the veteran 
George Searle and Dock Captain Mel Carlson. Ten new sails 
and reinforced rudder posts are features of the 13-footers of the 
largest yacht club of its kind in the country. (There are more 
than 1,700 members.) 


> Plans are underway for weekly interclub racing this season in 
Quincy Bay with the fleets from the Squantum, Wollaston and 
Merrymount Y.C.s sailing together. The Indians, Hustlers, 
Winabouts, and Snipes, and new additions should hoist. the 
starting fleet to a hundred boats in July. Schedules are still in 
the making in Winthrop and Dorchester Bays but one definite 
date will be the South Boston Y.C. Memorial Day regatta. 


> Marblehead’s fleet will be increased by the return of the. 
Cruising Class boats, including some of the renovated war- 
veteran auxiliaries, as well as larger boats which were laid up 
last season. . . . The Corinthian Y.C. is planning a cafeteria 
which will be a handy affair for luncheons before shoving off 
for Saturday afternoon races. 

The Boston Y.C. scheduled three Dog Watch Junior meetings 
at the Rowe’s Wharf quarters. The March gathering had as 
guest speakers Lt. Peter Dearing, RNVR, and British Welfare 


-| Officer Frederick Hunt. 


The 37’ over all auxiliary ketch Anna was sold to the William 
L. Palmers, of New York, from Phillips H. Lord, the Seth 
Parker of radio fame, through the office of Eldredge-McInnis. 
Other sales by this office include the 24’ sloop Eudora from 
William A. Parks to John B. Titherington, of Connecticut; 
the 45’ auxiliary yawl Wanderer from R. M. Rodger to Orrin 
L. Taylor; the 31’ auxiliary sloop Voyager from Philip A. Gra- 
ham to Richard H. Ludwig; and the little sloop Wee Lass 
from James L. Truslow to Robert E. Walters, of Newburyport. 

. Clarence G. Sayles has purchased the Bounty Class sloop 
M. arto, formerly owned by R. P. Alexander. The sloop will be 
renamed Memory and will sail out of the Barrington Y.C., R. I. 

. The 64’ 10” Herreshoff-designed schooner Gallant, from 
the ‘fleet owned by the late E. Howard Reed at Boothbay 
Harbor, has been sold through Eldredge-McInnis to Walker 
Fielding, and Eustis Pennock. Moses Ware, a member of the 
Boston Y.C., has purchased the 3614’ auxiliary ketch Crow’s 
Nest from Henry E. Crowe, of Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Ware has 








renamed the boat Holly III and will sail her out of Marblehead. 
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our panera. of design, pro- 
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the boating world. nee 


PINE CASTLE BOAT E& CONSTRUCTION CO 


PINE CASTLE TITUSVILLE 


FLORIDA 














WALTER CLEAN-FLO (patented) FRESH WATER COOLER 





A CLOSED 
COOLING SYSTEM 
FOR GASOLINE 
AND DIESEL 
ENGINES 


Increases Engine Life 
Improves Engine 
Performance 

Protects Engines from 
Corrosion, and Freezing 


Heavy Duty 
Independent 
Reduction Gears 








Ratios up to 6-1 for 
: Cc cial and Fishing 
Size M-A Cooler Assembly Vessels Now Available 


G. WALTER MACHINE CO. 
84 CAMBRIDGE AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 7, N. J. 























While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 
...more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 

























-- and ifit needs new canvas, 


lay that canvas with ~ 


FERDICO 
CANVAS CEMENT. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER-170 Laying 


LW. ferdinand £ Co..Inc. 


Newton Lou eT Falls, Massac Ausetts 
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Outfitters to Seafaring Men Since 1856 


















OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
U. S. NAVY—COAST GUARD— MARITIME SERVICE 


The experienced officer knows that he can equip 
himself correctly and promptly at APPEL’S because 








uniforms and accessories have been our specialty 
these 80 odd years. 


Official Outfitters to U. S. Power Squadrons 


§- APPEL & CO, 
es ee a el 


NEW YORK and MIAMI 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
FOR AMERICA FIR»s!T 


This modern plant which turned u 

so many fast, luxurious cruis zr 

now fully engaged in building f 

the Defense Program. The neea 

of the Nation come first— but we ar 

looking forward to the peacetim 
fleet of tomorrow 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICMIGAN_~ 





% Both Army and Navy use HAzArD 
“Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

‘AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC™=™ 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 














We honor the men of our Merchant 
Marine as they deliver the food, weapons 


and supplies without which victory would NA VIGA TIONAL EQUIPMENT 


be impossible. Through enemy-infested for all types of vessels 


waters they're delivering ‘enough and on time.’ Nothing stops our KELVIN & WILFRID Oo. WHITE CO. 


Merchant Marine. Every facility for safety is provided them, including | 90 State Street, Boston 38 Water Street, New York 
a 
the Life-save equipment that never lets you down. Tapatco is still 


in all-out war production, but after victory is won will again be Eo is — 


available at leading sporting goods and marine stores for peacetime 











water sports and maritime commerce. 


Useful Books for Nautical Minds 


» TA+PAT-CO STAY-A-FLOAT HAS GONE TO WAR %& RABL STAR FINDER 
By S, S. Rab] — Easy-to-use mechanical disc that gives position 
Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were and identification of stars, gives altitudes and azimuths. Tuf-Tag 


. : Covers — $1.50 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 


war work. When peace-time returns this famous % NAVIGATION for MARINERS and AVIATORS 


ife - im. : : By David Polowe — Complete handbook of navigation — no other 
patented life-save and swim vest will wpe make reference books required. 528 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed 
water sports safe for young America. — $5.00 


%* HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 
NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material By M. R. Hart— Modern navigation according to the practical 


" ; methods—H.0O. 214, H.O. 208, H.O. 211. I/lustrated — Indexed 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. — $1.50 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY oer «ee 
GREENFIELD & OHIO CORNELL MARITIME PRESS Gp 


> i 241 West 23rd Street New York 11, N. Y. 
In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags ~ sae eae areinann nate 
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NO PRIORITY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CARBON DIOXIDE 


HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
Capacity 4 pounds 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS APPROVAL 
THE IDEAL EXTINGUISHER 
FOR THE BOATMAN 


Price $20.40 F.0.B. N. Y. 


MANHATTAN MARINE 
and ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
116 Chambers St. New York City 














X MARKS 
THE SPOT 
That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the 


Efficient, Longlasting Pro- 
tection offered by Rumford. 


Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD 
BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 


Chemical Products Corp. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. 1. 
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OUTBOARDS-SAILBOATS -ROWBOATS 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








YACHTING 


“Now loosen the tourniquet...” 


“4.00 miles off Cape Hatteras our second en- 
gineer fell down the engine-room companion- 
way and broke his leg. He severed an artery, 
too. We had no doctor aboard. So we radioed 
the details of the accident ashore for forward- 
ing to the nearest Marine Hospital. Step by 
step, the Surgeon there coached us on how to 
set our shipmate’s leg . . . and save his life.” 


* * * 


In time of peace, “XXX Medico” clears the air of 
all messages except SOS calls. Doctors on duty ashore 
or on passenger ships are requested to give medical 
advice for injured seamen hundreds—often thousands 
—of miles away. Thousands of such “Medico” cases 
are handled every year, through Radiomarine’s coastal 
telegraph stations and the hundreds of ship stations 
operated, managed, and maintained by Radiomarine. 


Shipping companies assigning the operation of their 
ship-radio stations to Radiomarine link their ships 


with one of the world’s most efficient marine com- 
munication systems. Behind each Radiomarine ship 
station and its equipment stands the communication 
and maintenance facilities of Radiomarine’s many 
complete service stations on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf Coasts, on the shores of the Great Lakes, and on 
the Mississippi River. And, when overseas, a Radio- 
marine ship station is assured of the same co-operation 
from the leading foreign communications systems. 


The entire facilities of Radiomarine Corporation of 
America are totally mobilized for war and are engaged 
in equipping merchant ships and the ships of our 
armed forces with complex radio-electronic installa- 
tions required in fighting a global war . . . When vic- 
tory is ours, the improved radio-electronic equipment 
developed for this purpose will be made available for 
all vessels—from pleasure craft 
to luxury liners. Radiomarine 
Corporation of America, 75 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


RCA)-RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICI 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H.- 





AN AMERICAN PILOT bobs 
on the sea waves, forced 
down miles from shore. 


It’s easy to guess the thoughts that 
flash through his mind—even the mind 
of an airman used to staking his life 
on every combat mission. 


But then he hears a welcome roar— 
the roar of an Air Forces rescue boat 
under full throttle. It slows down, hauls 
him aboard, and speeds for home. 


From start to finish, rescue work calls 
for speed: 


Speed handled with such skill that 
in one area our losses of pilots 
downed over water were cut 70% 
in a single month; 


Speed provided by two Packard 
marine engines, twins of those that 
drive the Navy’s deadly PT-boats, 
precision mates of the engines for 
the planes pictured at the right. 


The Emergency Rescue Branch of the 
Army Air Forces was born in August, 
1943, but its files already hold some 
of the war’s most dramatic reports. 
Each boat carries an’ expert crew, spe- 
cially trained in rescue work. Their re- 
sults are reflected in even higher morale 
among the fliers—and among the folks 
back home. 


Some day, the full story of the Emer- 
gency rescue boats can be told. It will 
add a thrilling chapter to the annals of 
a fighting service that safeguards its 
fighting men. 

* * * 


If you could visit the Packard aircraft 
or marine engine plants, you would see 
many new manufacturing methods that 
will bring you better, finer Packard 
cars after the war. 


Today, we can spot flaws in metal 
that used to escape the closest inspec- 
tion. That’s why high-speed parts in 


your future Packard can be made 
lighter, but stronger and safer. And they 
will last longer, too—thanks to other new 


processes like “nitriding” for hardening 


metal surfaces. 

Right now, these new developments 
are hastening war production. After 
Victory, they will help to produce the 
finest Packards ever built. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 


PACKARD 


Precision-built power 


LANCASTER MOSQUITO NAVY 
bomber fighter-bomber PT boots 














MORE POWER 
to our Army’s Navy 


Many a general or old sea dog would rise out of 
his grave could he see some of the strange changes 
this war has made in our military services. Today 
the U.S. Coast Guard has a cavalry and the U. S. 
Army—a navy of its own. Among the thousands 
of fighting craft commanded and manned by U. S. 
Army officers and men are the 104 foot offshore 
rescue boats of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


These sturdy ships go miles to sea in order to save 
injured flyers and disabled planes. Below deck 
there is a completely equipped hospital—while in 
the stern are hoists and gear either to take the 
salvaged plane aboard or tow it to safety. 
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Naturally, a craft of this kind must have plenty 
of efficient and dependable power. That is why 
Army engineers have equipped many of them 
with twin Admiral engines (Vimalert design). 


This Sterling Engine is today delivering as much 
power as any engine of its type-in the world. 
Now that we are building them in great quantities 
for the armies and navies of the Allied Nations, 
look to post-war Sterling engines, for marine and 
industrial use, to be even more efficient—yet more 
economical both to purchase and operate. For 
they will still be built with the same precision— 
and on a production basis. 


WHEN DISASTER STRIKES ON THE HOME 
FRONT — many Sterling engines stand guard to supply 
the vital power so needed in an emergency. 


“KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 


ENGINE Compan 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill., 855 Board of Trade Building 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Building 


Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Buibling 





